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Zn ORDAN HALL, at Indiana University, is named 
after David Starr Jordan, a former president 
of the University. It is also called the life science 
building, since it houses the Departments of Bac- 
teriology, Botany, and Zoology. 
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Whence the Next Explosion? 
NorRMAN TOPPING 


T IS MY GREAT PLEASURE to begin my remarks this evening with 
I a very sincere and warm “Welcome to Los Angeles.” We of 
Southern California are delighted to be the hosts for your 1960 an- 
nual meeting, and we hope that your stay with us will be not only 
productive but pleasurable as well. 

The State of California, it has been said, has a climate like that of 
Italy where, over five hundred and fifty years ago, the Modern Age 
started with the Renaissance. We like to think that here in California 
there is an openness among people which is conducive to the ex- 
change of ideas and to growth. I hope, too, while you are here, that 
you will be able to take time to rest from the race between education 
and catastrophe. 

It is my sincere belief that education—Aigher education in particu- 
lar—is one of the main bulwarks of our national life and that you, 
as members of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and 
Admissions Officers, are faced with unprecedented responsibilities. 
I’m certain that your accomplishments here will be many and that 
you will continue to provide our colleges and universities with the 
sound counsel and expert leadership you have shown in the past. 

Now, in your meetings and sessions this week you undoubtedly 
will concern yourselves with the prediction that by 1970 enrollment 
in higher education will nearly double. Roughly, 6,400,000 students 
will populate our colleges and universities ten years from now. Some 
predict that the figure may range as high as 9,000,000. When you 
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stop to consider that these estimates concern enrollment, not appli- 
cants, and that each applicant may submit many applications, then the 
mound of paper and stacks of used typewriter ribbons envisioned for 
the 1970's take on staggering proportions. 

We are told that this increase in numbers is a reflection of our 
exploding population. Since the 1940’s, we have been watching the 
charts and graphs ominously tell of the increased birth rate and of 
the increasing number and per cent of high school graduates. 

We are, in fact, involved in a population explosion. Yet it is only 
one of a myriad with which our lives are fraught. For example, we 
turn to our educational journals, our newspapers, our national maga- 
zines, our radio and television programs and find the increasing en- 
rollment in higher education translated into the ‘‘College Classroom 
Explosion.” From Detroit we feel a blast as executives there an- 
nounce in stentorian tones the “Compact Car Explosion.’’ Perhaps it 
is not true for your own communities, but we in Southern California 
are not yet fully recovered from the recent overpowering “Blue Chip 
Trading Stamp Explosion.” 

If these be explosions, think of the others yet to come. Think, for 
example, of the impending explosion in communications. For in 20 
years, I’m told, everyone from housewife to corporation president 
will be receiving four times as many telephone calls, letters, reports, 
and personal visits. If today you receive 60 phone calls a week, in 
1980 you will receive 240. That’s right: for every 15 fathers who 
want to know why their sons were not admissible to your college or 
university, there will be 60. For every 30 students who want to know 
why their transcripts weren’t sent on the same day that their request 
was made, there wiil be 120. 

It is hard to imagine a greater use of printing, mimeograph, multi- 
lith, hectograph—a greater utilization of newspapers, magazines, 
books, brochures, pamphlets, AM radio, FM radio, high fidelity 
(both monaural and stereophonic), television, Vista-Vision, Scent-o- 
Vision, billboards, photographs, posters, decals, neon signs, bumper 
signs, slogans, quotations, placards, banners, pennants, badges, labels, 
skywriting and soundtrucks. 

(You will notice, I trust, that I’ve failed to mention speeches.) 
It is difficult to envision, is it not, more telephones, conference calls, 
intercoms, dictating machines, electric typewriters, incoming baskets, 
outgoing baskets, and memos—thermofaxed or otherwise. 
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This is only a partial list, but it is easy to see why $280,000,000 
are spent on tranquilizers each year. I think that we have just about 
reached the maximum and that it’s time to wish for another tre- 
mendous explosion—an explosion of thought and knowledge. I say 
this because I am convinced that only by the processes of real think- 
ing will we solve our problems, and my concern is that the plethora 
of communications may be hindering calm, deliberate, contemplative 
thought. It is true, is it not, that some things can’t be understood 
except in quiet and in solitude. 

Yet “the mass of men lead lives of quiet desperation’’—this is a 
phrase that I see used, in one way or another, very frequently. Only 
last month, for example, the registrar at my own university—in a 
letter replying to a student who had found the registration process an 
overwhelmingly complicated and trying experience—claimed that he, 
too, was leading a life of quiet desperation. Although Thoreau wrote 
those words at Walden Pond 106 years ago, they seem to be particu- 
larly appealing today. But at least one word should be changed and, 
perhaps, another added if the expression is to be really contemporary. 
That is, I rather suspect if Thoreau were alive today, and if he were 
able to find the quietude and perspective of his Walden somewhere, 
the cacophony of the 1960’s would cause him to say that the mass of 
men lead lives of frenzied, thundering desperation. 

The complexities of life do confront us at every turn with a multi- 
tude of problems which we must solve as best we can. Therefore, 
what is greatly needed amid the din is time-honored, old-fashioned 
thinking. Still further, we live in an age, as it were, that demands 
the individual “thinking man’’—with or without filter. It is common- 
place today—in order to multiply our ideas and increase our solutions 
—that we turn to such techniques as “brainstorming.” Yet I can’t 
help feeling that not many ideas exit from brainstorming sessions 
which did not enter in the first place. 

Thinking is an activity in which all of us are compelled to engage 
from time to time. The trouble is that we human beings think with 
great difficulty. ‘““What is the hardest task in the world?” Emerson 
once asked. ‘“To think,’’ was the answer he made. And it is astonish- 
ing what an effort it seems to be for many people to put their brains 
definitely and systematically to work. It is so much more comfortable 
to insist on somebody else—often anybody else—doing our thinking 


for us. 
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One illustration of the hard work which thought involves may be 
had by looking at some of the devices employed by creators in order 
to hurdle thought-barriers. The German poet Schiller sat on a cake of 
ice and ate sour apples. The Italian Paisiello composed his operas 
beneath a mountain of coverlets. Rousseau meditated with his head 
in the full glare of the sun. The Swiss naturalist and philosopher 
Bonnet retired into a cold room with his head wrapped in hot cloths. 
Shelley lay on the hearth-rug with his head close to the fire. Descartes 
buried his head in a sofa. Milton composed with his head leaning 
over his easy chair. And Churchill, in the period when he produced 
most, dictated in bed. 

Difficult as it may be, in order to think with any success, we must 
learn what the job involves, the kind of difficulties we must be prepared 
to face, the kind of mistakes it is possible to make, the reasons for 
those mistakes, and the way to avoid them, when they can be avoided, 
or how to allow for them when it is not possible to avoid them alto- 
gether. 

An important factor in clear thinking is the ability to think clearly 
about clear thinking itself. Thinking is not a purely private process. 
It is not a question of each of us having some peculiar and special 
private machinery inside our heads which will enable us to think 
clearly at all times about anything, provided we keep it reasonably 
well-oiled. Unfortunately, we can’t learn by heart some set of simple 
precepts, the faithful observance of which will act as a sort of charm 
and protect us from muddled thinking. “The most necessary task of 
civilization,” said Edison, “is to teach men how to think.” 

The human species did not come into existence fully grown, as it 
were, and capable of thinking clearly from the beginning about the 
problems of life. On the contrary, early man’s capacity for clear 
thinking was extremely limited. This remained true for many thou- 
sands of years. The ability to think clearly, to disentangle fact from 
fancy, and to be guided by the facts alone is something which men 
have achieved very gradually, first in one sphere and then in another, 
and this process of emancipation from the ignorance and superstition 
of the primitives is still far from complete. 

Man did learn long ago to observe and to remember well enough 
to carve and manipulate wood. Today man manipulates metals and 
gases and liquids; he can control and modify the characteristics of 
animals and plants, the structure of chemical substances, even his own 
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bodily processes. Man has been able to overcome his natural limita- 
tions so as to create a world of great buildings, powerful ships and 
airplanes, microscopes, robots, and computers of many dimensions; 
man is the employer of electro-magnetic energy and nuclear fission. 
We have come to a state where, as Albert Schweitzer has said, ““Man 
has learned to control the forces of nature before he has learned to 
control himself.” And I may add, that while the things which we say 
can be transmitted rapidly in many copies over great distances, I am 
not so certain that what we say merits our means of distribution. 

In considering the machines that man’s thinking has created— 
however complicated and clever they may be—those of us in higher 
education particularly must remember that machines are still no more 
than the prolongation of our sense organs and must be used with 
thought and discrimination. Even men closely identified with the 
electronic, technological spheres have warned that as more and more 
of the chores of living are turned over to machines, there is the dan- 
ger that thinking and feeling may also be mechanized and standard- 
ized, which is to say dehumanized. We are warned not to forget 
that there can be no electronic computers for setting standards of hu- 
man conduct, for measuring the great inherited truths, for writing 
poetry that is moving and alive. We cannot put on tapes man’s finer 
thoughts of sympathy, compassion, and justice. What mechanical 
substitutes are there for liberty, fraternity, and equality; in short, for 
man’s humanity—not inhumanity—to man? 

I speak of the dangers to us in higher education because as appli- 
cants come to us in ever-increasing numbers, we must resist the temp- 
tation to base our decisions on all of them via the data-processing 
machines. I’m not thinking of those two groups that IBM or Rem- 
Rand can handle as well as we: the group with outstanding scholastic 
records and very high entrance examination scores or the group with 
virtually no scholastic records and abysmally low entrance examina- 
tion scores. I am thinking of the group in the middle. We must talk 
to the individuals in this group face to face. To individuals in this 
group we must apply thought; we must carefully probe and assess 
their ability to benefit from the instruction provided by our institu- 
tions. 

There is no business. firm that I know of which selects its em- 
ployees except by personal interview. There is no tabulation yet de- 
vised—or ever will be—which yields a real index to motivation, to 
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ambition, to potential. These are the things we want to determine by 
personal interview. 

Of course, you may ask how can an individual, a human with all 
the attending frailties and not an instrument of perfection, how can 
he ascertain the truth—how can he evaluate without prejudice and 
bias? I’m sorry; I don’t know the answer. But I’m happy that individ- 
uals like yourselves—750 dedicated men and women—are continu- 
ally exchanging ideas, are meeting together in conferences and con- 
ventions in order to find solutions. I know that if we do less than use 
every device at our command, we are not doing our job. I look to 
you for experimental studies, for suggestions and ideas so that we 
will be able to improve our ability to predict success in college for our 
youth. 

As a guide to effecting solutions and discerning answers, once we 
have closed our doors to the barrage of anti-thinking matter, I would 
hope that we could spend part of our thinking time in searching for 
first principles, for essences. I would hope that we adopt the attitude 
found in Herman Melville’s novel, Mardi, where we find a char- 
acter saying, ‘I am intent upon the essence of things; the mystery 
that lieth beyond; the elements of the tear which much laughter pro- 
voketh; that which is beneath the seeming. . . . I probe the circle’s 
centre; I seek to evolve the inscrutable.” 

To get to the crux of things is vital, and I know of nothing better 
with which to illustrate the importance of the essential than this 
Taoist tale: 

Duke Mu of Chin said to Po Lo: ““You are now advanced in years. 
Is there any member of your family whom I could employ to look 
for horses in your stead?” 

Po Lo replied: “A good horse can be picked out by its general 
build and appearance. But the superlative horse—one that raises no 
dust and leaves no tracks—is something evanescent and fleeting, elu- 
sive as thin air. The talents of my sons lie on a lower plane alto- 
gether; they can tell a good horse when they see one, but they cannot 
tell a superlative horse. I have a friend, however, one Chiu-fang Kao, 
a hawker of fuel and vegetables, who in things appertaining to horses 
is nowise my inferior. Pray see him.” 


Duke Mu did so, and subsequently dispatched him on the quest 
for a steed. 
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Three months later, he returned with the news that he had found 
one. ‘‘It is now in Shach’iu,”’ he added. 

“What kind of a horse is it?”’ asked the Duke. 

“Oh, it isa dun-colored mare,” was the reply. 

However, someone being sent to fetch it, the animal turned out to 
be a coal-black stallion! Much displeased, the Duke sent for Po Lo. 

“That friend of yours,” he said, ‘whom I commissioned to look 
for a horse, has made a fine mess of it. Why, he cannot even dis- 
tinguish a beast’s color or sex! What on earth can he know about 
horses?”’ 

Po Lo heaved a sigh of satisfaction. ‘“Has he really got as far as 
that?”’ he cried. “Ah, then he is worth ten thousand of me put to- 
gether. There is no comparison between us. What Kao keeps in view 
is the spiritual mechanism. In making sure of the essential, he for- 
gets the homely details; intent on the inward qualities, he loses sight 
of the external. He sees what he wants to see, and not what he does 
not want to see. He looks at the things he ought to look at, and neg- 
lects those that need not be looked at. So clever a judge of horses is 
Kao, that he has it in him to judge something better than horses.” 

When the horse arrived, it turned out indeed to be a superlative 
animal. 


After we have trained our thought on that which is important, 
stripped of nonessentials, then it is time to discern our basic goals. 
Unless we know for certain where we are going and why we are 
going there, the road we take is of no consequence—nor does it 
matter what vehicle we choose to travel in. 

The only way we can get the right answers is by asking the right 
questions. No amount of statistical analysis and processing of data 
will help the scientist who starts with faulty thought, with a wrong 
premise. They will but compound his error and make it more serious. 
If the scientist is to frame fruitful hypotheses and to devise methods 
of testing them, he must bring a trained and appropriately equipped 
mind to bear. 

But 1 can see no difference between scientific thinking and think- 
ing outside of the laboratory. The great scientific discoveries associ- 
ated with the names of Galileo, Copernicus, and Newton were made 
in answer to the demands of society for solutions to certain practical 
problems. Moreover, these great men did not think in a void. They 
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profited by the work of their predecessors and contemporaries. As 
Thomas Huxley wrote, “The method of scientific investigation is 
nothing but the expression of the necessary mode of working of the 
human mind. It is simply the mode in which all phenomena are 
reasoned about, rendered precise and exact.” It was Huxley, too, 
who said that “the only medicine for suffering, crime, and all the 
other woes of mankind is wisdom.” 

Again, thinking is an activity of human beings and, precisely be- 
cause human beings are not mere intellects, thinking is a difficult art. 
It is only because men, throughout their history, have constantly been 
forced by circumstances to realize that they cannot satisfy their desires 
without taking thought, that they have gradually and painfully de- 
veloped and improved their capacities in this direction. And, of 
course, they have not yet finished their job. 

I therefore ask that we employ intelligence in ascertaining our true 
goals and that we employ intelligence in attaining them. I therefore 
ask, again, that if there must be more explosions, let them be ex- 
plosions of thought. 

Thought in the affairs of men today is crucial. Every decision we 
make, every action we take is now of greater consequence than in 
years before. When there were few automobiles on the highway and 
when the maximum speed of our fastest automobile was 30 miles per 
hour, the driver faced with the choice of applying his brakes or step- 
ping on his accelerator was confronted with implications of limited 
significance. Now our automobiles can exceed 100 miles per hour, 
and the right choice is important. Once we were frightened when we 
learned that a bomb could be dropped which was equivalent in blast 
to a ton of TNT. There is a difference, then, when intercontinental 
ballistic missiles carry 8 megaton warheads—that’s the blasting force 
of 8,000,000 tons of TNT. There are some push buttons that should 
be manufactured with the letters ‘“T-H-I-N-K” engraved on them. 
As the anthropologist Ashley Montagu said recently, “There is no 
point trying to picture the push button business and industrial world 
of future man, unless we make sure that he will be able to be the 
master and not the slave of the magical world he is creating.” 

I think that it is most worthwhile to conclude by returning to 
Thoreau, who antedated our push-button world, but whose ideas have 
stood the test of time most satisfactorily. He believed in quiet and 
favorable surroundings for meditation. He loved solitude and con- 
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templation. He asked that our daily life be uncluttered by the unim- 
portant. He would have us untangle the complexities of government, 
of education, of ordinary living. 

Thoreau said that ‘alert and healthy natures remember that the 
sun rose clear. It is never too late to give up our prejudices. No way 
of thinking or doing, however ancient, can be trusted without proof.” 

‘‘Man’s capacities have never been measured,’’ he contended. ‘Nor 
are we to judge of what he can do by any precedents, so little has 
been tried.” 

“It is a characteristic of wisdom,” Thoreau said, “not to do des- 
perate things.” 








What We Don’t Know Will Hurt Us 
HoMER D. BABBIDGE, JR. 


T IS A GREAT PLEASURE for me to be here with you today. It is a 
pleasure partly because it gives me an opportunity to deliver in 
person the warm congratulations of the U. S. Office of Education on 
the occasion of your Golden Anniversary celebration. I don’t as yet 
know what it means to be fifty years old, but I am given to under- 
stand that it is generally considered a more pleasing accomplishment 
among associations than it is among individuals. 

Perhaps one of the reasons you so richly deserve congratulations 
on this occasion is the fact that your organization has survived a half 
century of association with the U.S. Office of Education. Five dec- 
ades on the receiving end of a barrage of questionnaires and studies 
is a real test of anyone’s mettle. It is, as a matter of fact, even more 
than that, for I don’t think anyone could survive that test without 
genuine devotion to the objective of improving American higher edu- 
cation. 

I have come here today for the sole purpose of demonstrating to 
you, in the only way that I can under the circumstances, my own deep 
appreciation and that of my colleagues in the Office of Education for 
your extraordinary contribution to the partnership which has devel- 
oped between our respective organizations during the past half 
century. 

The information-gathering partnership, especially, between the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Off- 
cers and the U.S. Office goes back as far as the bureaucratic mind 
can recall. The two organizations have been side by side from the 
Manassas of opening Fall enrollments to the Appomattox of junior- 
year enrollments. The partnership has been growing in scope, and we 
hope also in mutual understanding and cordiality. It is a partnership 
that stems from a basic mutuality of interest and that has been grow- 
ing in responsiveness. Thanks to the working committees of your As- 
sociation, the channels of communication between us are growing 
wider and more open—something that we welcome as the only pos- 
sible basis for the maintenance of our cordial association. Construc- 
tive suggestions are needed and it is a happy fact that they are appre- 
ciated on both sides of our relation. 
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When the Office of Education fails to live up fully to its responsi- 
bility in the collection and dissemination of information, a friendly 
prod from the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and 
Admissions Officers is very much in order. As evidence, I cite you the 
case of the College Student Migration Study. Because our traditional 
ten-year interval was, in the view of your organization, too long under 
present conditions, you prodded us, in what I may say was a very 
forceful manner. I am happy to be able to tell you today that the 
Office of Education will, in fact, undertake to do this study more fre- 
quently. 

On the other side of the ledger, I feel obliged to observe that with 
the increase in part-time and extension enrollments, we believe the 
time has come when figures must be made available on a full-time- 
equivalent enrollment basis. We hope that we may, working with the 
Research and Service Committee of the AACRAO and the Subcom- 
mittee on Relations with Government Agencies, develop suitable 
definitions and, before too long, begin to collect data in this impor- 
tant area. 

Similarly, we cannot any longer delay the collection of comprehen- 
sive and meaningful data in the field of graduate education. 

In efforts of this sort, we must work together. Only our respective 
organizations working in synergistic harmony can do jobs of this mag- 
nitude and this degree of importance, in the rigorous manner in 
which they must be done. 

The importance of maintaining and further developing the friendly 
relationship that has grown up between our respective organizations 
is, I trust, suggested in the title of my remarks today: “What We 
Don’t Know Will Hurt Us.” 

Higher education in the United States today is an enormous enter- 
prise. Within a decade, our already immense system will grow almost 
beyond recognition. I think it is fair to say that all of us are guilty 
of failing to grasp—some of us failing altogether to grasp—the in- 
credible order of magnitude involved in the higher educational enter- 
prise of the future. I don’t wish today to labor over again with you 
the statistics that suggest a doubling of enrollment in the next decade, 
the data that indicate we will need to spend $19 billion on physical 
plant expansion during the coming decade, or the staggering statistics 
on the number of new faculty that must be trained in the next ten 
years, and the enormous cost of doing so. Suffice it to say that these 
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and other responsible projections simply hint at the vast array of de- 
cisions that must be made by educational leaders and by the American 
public during the years immediately ahead. How will this multitude 
of questions be answered, and how will this gamut of issues be re- 
solved? Who will make the decisions and on what basis? 

In the absence of facts—prompt, detailed, accurate and insight- 
fully-gathered facts—decisions will be reached on the basis of preju- 
dice, eloquence, nostalgia, tradition, wishful thinking, hunches, and 
various combinations and permutations thereof. Except in freak cir- 
cumstances, decisions made and answers given on these bases will do 
damage to American higher education. In the absence of an informed 
factual basis for decisions, damage will be done not only to our edu- 
cational system but, as a consequence, to the very strength of the na- 
tion. Viewed in this contex, what we don’t know will not only hurt 
us; it may cripple or destroy us. And what we think we know, but 
don’t know, will be at least as bad. 

Never before in the history of American education has the need 
for extensive, accurate, and current information on all phases of 
higher education been of such critical importance. We must not only 
gather more information and disseminate it more rapidly; we must 
constantly strive to perfect the data and to distill from our reports or 
estimates that margin of error which, though generally regarded as 
inescapable, may nonetheless represent the margin between success and 
failure in our higher education enterprise. 


II 


New avenues for the flow of information and data must be opened 
up. We in the Office of Education are all too well aware of the 
burden that now rests upon persons like yourselves, who are a prin- 
cipal source of accurate information about our higher educational en- 
terprise. We know that there is a limit to the types and amounts of 
information that you can make available with the limited time and 
staff and energies at your disposal. We must not continue to pile 
higher and higher the burden that you carry. We must shift at least 
some of the future burden to other respondents and reporters. 

In this connection, I am pleased to be able to report to you that the 
Educational Statistics Branch of the Office of Education, working in 
close co-operation with the Division of Higher Education, is engaged 
in the difficult task of developing an accurate and self-replenishing 
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sample of college and university faculty members in institutions of 
higher education. It is our intention to develop this sample to a point 
where much new information can be obtained from direct responses 
provided by a sample of the faculty themselves. We will for the first 
time be able to get truly accurate information about the economic 
status of faculty members, their workloads, and even their attitudes 
on matters of educational importance. For the first time, we should be 
able to draw an accurate and detailed profile of the American college 
professor. 

This is a difficult undertaking. We recognize that there are many 
pitfalls and dangers involved in the undertaking, but we recognize 
also that its successful accomplishment will constitute a major break- 
through in higher education information gathering. 

I am prepared to say, at the same time, that we have every inten- 
tion of moving from a nationwide sample of faculty members to a 
nation-wide sampling of college students. Here, again, we hope to be 
able to put our fingers directly on the pulse of American higher edu- 
cation. 

The opening up of these two major channels of educational in- 
formation is essential, I believe, to the future strength of our higher 
education enterprise. The data gathered in this way can permit us a 
perspective on our present educational effort without which we can- 
not reasonably mould its future. Accurate diagnosis is a first step to- 
ward cure; in education, we must be equipped with more than the 
important but rudimentary stethoscope. 

If, as I am contending, sound decisions in education can rest only 
upon accurate information made readily available, there is much to be 
done and done soon. Take the matter of college admissions, for ex- 
ample. Difficult job though it is now, the future is a virtual parade of 
horrors. How to select those who can and will benefit most from a 
college education is certain to constitute a critical task for all higher 
education; and if we try to do it equipped only with the yardsticks 
and instruments we have at our disposal today, we are going to com- 
pound the situation we now witness, in which an appalling percent- 
age of college entrants fail to stay with their studies to completion. 

Institutions of higher education, individually and collectively, must 
learn more about themselves and through this develop a clearer sense 
of purpose and objective. I know of no way in which institutions can 
do this without the benefit of more information upon which to reflect 
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and upon which to determine what, in fact, they now are. Having de- 
veloped their sense of purpose, the institutions must then know far 
more than they now do about students and prospective students, if 
they are to practice their art upon those who will benefit most from 
it. 


III 


A more appropriate matching of students to colleges would yield 
enormous benefits to all concerned; but without a clearer institutional 
charter and more accurate techniques for measuring students in rela- 
tion to that charter, such matching is beyond our national reach. 

Matching students with colleges is a two-way problem. Not only 
must the institution know which students it wants; students must 
know which college they need. The obstacles encountered by the con- 
scientious student in trying to choose the right college for himself 
are trying. The plain fact of the matter is that relatively few colleges 
have made a determined effort to give the student a clear picture of 
themselves—perhaps because the picture is not clear to the college 
itself, or perhaps sometimes because the picture is all too clear and 
not very pretty. 

I hope that all of you are familiar with the delightful dissection 
of college catalogues performed by President William Fels of Benn- 
ington College. You will recall that he identified the persistent 
themes of college catalogues—the melodies most frequently played 
by collegiate pied pipers in an effort to lure students to their respec- 
tive campuses. He concludes with the perfect, the classic, catalogue 
description. 

“Bennington College,” he writes, “is a small, rural, private, experi- 
mental women’s college of high quality which emphasizes the de- 
velopment of the individual. It shares the cultural advantages of New 
York, Boston, and Montreal. Its hill is moderately high. From it, on 
a clear day, you can just see, beyond the toilet-paper factory, the his- 
toric Walloomsac River flowing northward away from Williamstown, 
where there is a small, rural, private, experimental college of high 
quality for well-rounded men.” 

This is, in caricature, the kind of information on which prospec- 
tive students must frequently base their choice of college. Small 
wonder there is concern that students tend to gravitate to so-called 
prestige colleges. If there is no more candid information available 
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than this, an applicant might as well select the institution whose lack 
of candor seems to pay the greatest dividends. 

And pity the parent or the poor high school counselor to whom 
we all look for help in directing college-bound traffic. How can he 
or she be expected to do anything resembling a constructive job of 
guidance when the road markers all bear the same scanty informa- 
tion? When the real characteristics of colleges are not revealed? 

I have heard this critical weakness emphasized by contrast with the 
job of picking out a new car. No matter how extravagant the claims 
of the several manufacturers, it is possible for each prospective pur- 
chaser of an automobile to learn the number of cylinders, the wheel- 
base, and the horsepower of every model, among many other facts of 
critical importance. Each of these has its counterpart in the academic 
market place, but virtually none is available to the prospective stu- 
dent. How many institutions are prepared to reveal even the esti- 
mated intellectual horsepower of their faculties, or the percentage of 
cotton in their social upholstery? 

I can think of no more constructive step for colleges to take, in the 
face of impending enrollment pressures, than to embark upon a pro- 
gram of accurate self-analysis and self-description. To the extent that 
this information is already available (having, for instance, been sub- 
mitted to accrediting agencies), it requires only a decision to make 
it known to a wider audience; perhaps not entirely public but, for a 
starter, available to guidance counselors. 

Those kinds of information—and there are many—not known 
even to the institution itself would have to be ferreted out. I strongly 
suspect that the availability of these facts would perform an immense 
service, not only to students and their families but to the institutions 
themselves. How many full professors actually teach freshmen? What 
percentage of the student body actually uses the library? What is the 
true cost of social life on the campus? These and many other facts 
should be of as much interest to the institution as they are to the 
prospective student. 


IV 


I see these and a multitude of other matters as our common con- 
cern. It is largely within the province of this audience to compile and 
collate, assess and disseminate information about your respective in- 
stitutions. You do this in part because it is a matter of enlightened 
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self-interest for your institutions. But you also do it in response to a 
public need, a national need. 

We, for our part, are interested in helping you to see yourselves in 
the perspective of comparable information about other institutions, 
and in aiding in the process of making the image of higher educa- 
tion, individually and collectively, visible to the vast public that 
should be familiar with it. That public includes, perhaps especially, 
the agencies of government we serve, both executive and legislative, 
which without perspective can hardly be expected to adopt sound 
policy objectives. 

What it all boils down to is the need for more and more accurate 
information about more aspects of higher education, for the benefit 
of individual institutions, individual students and citizens, the Con- 
gress of the United States, and scores of other so-called “users’’ of 
educational information. 

What is at stake, therefore, is public understanding of higher edu- 
cation. The persons in whose hands the fate and future of higher 
education rests, from the student and his counselor, through faculty 
member and administrator, to the voter and his representative—all 
of these people need what only we can together give them: informa- 
tion on which to base their judgments. For they will make judgments 
and decisions, let there be no mistake about that. The only question 
is whether or not these will be informed judgments and constructive 
decisions. 

We have no alternative but to believe that information will help in 
this decision-making process. Factual knowledge and the white light 
of public dissemination can only help us in the long run, however 
much the short-term prospects may seem to differ. Let us then report 
the bad with the good, the weak and the strong, of American higher 
education. 

I recognize that all this takes more than candor and the will to 
provide objective information. It takes dedication, which I think we 
all here have in abundance, but it also takes such mundane things as 
time and energy and staff and money. These things must be provided. 
Greater relative emphasis must be given to educational self-under- 
standing and to public understanding of education. And this must 
be reflected in the crass dimensions of budgets as well as in a kind of 
spiritual commitment to the objective. It will cost money to learn 
what we must learn, and I personally see no alternative to the con- 
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clusion that all who share in the benefits of enlightenment should 
share the burden of cost. All users must be providers, directly or indi- 
rectly. 

Now, this has been, I’m afraid, an awfully serious lecture, in view 
of my essential desire to bring you greetings, congratulations, and 
friendly good wishes from the Office of Education. So let me leave 
you with the humbling, and I think amusing, story of the data- 
gatherer, the seeker after enlightenment, who didn’t take himself 
altogether too seriously. He was a young boy who approached his 
father one evening and said, “Dad, what’s this outer-space business 
all about?” 

The father, annoyed at being interrupted during the reading of his 
evening paper, replied, as fathers will, by saying, “Oh, go ask your 
mother.” 

Whereupon the boy replied, “Well, frankly, Dad, I don’t really 
want to know that much about it.” 

Whether or not you want to know as much about my notions of 
our common effort as I have presumed to tell you, please at least 
accept my profound thanks and my warm best wishes for the Asso- 
ciation’s next half century. 








The Role of the Junior College in 
Higher Education 
HowarD A. CAMPION 


HE JUNIOR COLLEGE is a relatively new institution in the de- 
fee of American education. This institution, like other 
organisms, had a period of infancy which roughly coincided with 
the first two decades of the twentieth century. It certainly had a 
period of adolescence with all the troubles, pimples, and uncertain- 
ties of that age! More recently its growth might be likened to the 
dynamic development of youth, which brings the discovery of new 
vision, new goals, and fearlessness in attacking the problems of 
becoming mature. 

Is the junior college now an adult? Has it reached the age of 
accomplishment and at the same time developed the power of self- 
evaluation? Has it attained and is it entitled to a place of respect 
and security in the community of educational institutions? Has it 
proven an ability to meet more effectively some of the challenges of 
higher education than other types of schools with longer histories 
and richer traditions? 

The answer to these questions is being given today by the num- 
ber of such institutions that have come into being in recent years, 
and by the quality of the work they are turning out. The nation as a 
whole today boasts 700 junior colleges, some privately or inde- 
pendently sponsored, many supported in whole or part by public 
funds. Texas has 46 such colleges, New York 43; Michigan 19; 
California 66; Illinois 29; Washington 11; Wisconsin 36; etc. The 
number increases almost daily, two new ones having been authorized 
by citizens of local districts in California since the beginning of this 
calendar year. The formation and development of this type of institu- 
tion is being urged not alone by local citizens, but with the blessing of 
the four-year colleges and universities, and with the support of busi- 
ness, industry, labor and service clubs, community organizations, and 
churches. Such popularity must be deserved—why? 

First a look at the purposes and stated functions of a junior college. 
Typical of “purpose’’ statements is that of the California Junior Col- 
lege Association which is reproduced in a State Bulletin of February 
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1958. In this publication Eldorado Junior College is cited as a typical 
community college of today: 


1. Eldorado Junior College is committed to the democratic way of 
life. 

2. Eldorado Junior College recognizes the individual as having the 
highest possible value. 

3. Eldorado Junior College is committed to the policy of granting to 
the individual the maximum amount of freedom, personal initia- 
tive, and adventure consistent with equal opportunities on the part 
of his fellows. 

4, Eldorado Junior College is committed to the policy of providing 
for all high school graduates and for all other adults the type of 
educational opportunity they need and that which the law permits 
the college to provide.? 


Purposes 


1. College Transfer Education (lower division). Eldorado Junior 
College provides lower-division college work for those students 
whe plan to continue their education beyond that offered by the 
college. This education shall be broad enough to include the lower- 
division requirements in the liberal arts, in business, in science, in 
engineering, and in other preprofessional fields. 

2. Vocational Terminal Education. Eldorado Junior College provides 
vocational training to those students whose period of formal edu- 
cation will end when they complete junior college. This training 
is designed as a one- or two-year program to help students de- 
velop occupational competencies and the personal qualities essen- 
tial to wholesome living. 

3. General Education. It is intended that every Eldorado Junior Col- 
lege student shall have opportunity to get an education which will 
prepare him to function effectively as a member of his family, his 
community, his state, his nation, and his world. 

4. Guidance. It is a specific responsibility of Eldorado Junior College 
to assist its students to “find themselves.” A program of guidance 
is provided so that every student may discover his aptitudes, choose 
a life work, and prepare for the successful pursuit of the life work 
he chooses. 

5. Adult Education. Eldorado Junior College co-operates with the 
high schools and other public institutions in providing instruction 
and cultural activities to assist in meeting the educational needs of 


California Public Junior Colleges; California State Department of Education. 
Sacramento, February 1958. 
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many adults living in the community. The program of education 
includes a wide variety of offerings intended to serve these pur- 
poses. The courses range from the simplest instruction in reading 
and writing through advanced technical courses that adults require 
as they meet their daily problems as citizens, as homemakers, as 
wage earners, and as individuals in society.” 

To the above list of purposes many junior colleges add the follow- 

ing: 

6. Remedial and “maintenance” education for those who, through 
their own fault or because of fortuitous circumstances, have failed 
to attain a scholastic record that will admit them to a four-year 
college or university. 


7. Serve as a cultural center for the community by providing lectures, 
concerts, forums and dramatic performances. 





Characteristics of the Junior College 


1. Legally a part of the public school system (at least in 15 states) 
but educationally a part of higher education. 

2. It is /ocal in control and orientation and therefore more responsive 
to community needs and desires. 

3. It is the only “open door’ remaining in the scheme of higher edu- 
cation. For many youths it provides “another chance” to secure 
education on the higher level. 

4, The Junior College is not an attic on the high school nor a base- 
ment of the university. Jesse Bogue said “‘this institution is neither 
the upward extension of secondary education nor the arm of the 
senior institution, nor the tail of a four-year college. It is an insti- 
tution that sprang native to American soil from the growing need 
to furnish advanced education to an increasing proportion of our 
population.’’ 

5. The program of a typical junior college is flexible and diversified 
to meet the needs of people of widely varying interests and abili- 
ties and serve a rapidly changing economic society. 


The Master Plan Survey of California higher education (1959-60) 
has just been completed and has already been partly implemented by 
legislative action at a special session that adjourned on April 15th. 
This survey was conducted by a team of eight: two each from the 
University of California, the State Colleges, the Junior Colleges, and 
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the Independent Colleges. Dr. Arthur Coons, President of Occidental 
College, was appointed chairman of the team and co-ordinated the 
studies made by the team and special depth studies carried on by six 
subcommittees. The following recommendations were made by the 
survey team and have been under debate in the legislature for the past 
month. 


I. Structure, Function, and Co-ordination 


Functions of the three systems of public-supported higher educa- 
tion are defined as follows: 


Junior Colleges would continue to be locally governed with mini- 
mum standards set up by the State Board of Education. Courses would 
include freshman and sophomore college classes, vocational-technical 
courses leading to employment, and general courses leading to the 
two-year degree. 

State Colleges would instruct in the liberal arts and sciences, in 
teacher education and in professions and applied fields which require 
more than two years’ work. They would award undergraduate de- 
grees, through the master’s. In addition, the State Colleges might 
award doctoral degrees in co-operation with the University of Cali- 
fornia. The State Colleges could also perform limited research. 

The University of California would instruct in liberal arts and sci- 
ences, the professions, and exclusively in dentistry, law, medicine, 
veterinary medicine, and graduate architecture. It would continue to 
be the primary state-supported research agency. The University would 
have sole authority to award the doctoral degree, but could agree to 
grant certain joint degrees with the State Colleges. 


This section of the Master Plan also recommended the creation of a 
State College System with its own chief executive officer and its own 
Board of Trustees. The latter would be a 21-man board. Five would 
be ex officio (the Governor, Lieutenant Governor, Speaker of the 
House, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, and the Chief 
Executive Officer of the State College system); and 16 members 
would be appointed by the Governor. It would be somewhat com- 
parable to the present Board of Regents of the University. 

In addition, a 12-member Co-ordinating Agency would be created 
to advise the Governor, the Legislature and the three systems of pub- 
licly-supported higher education on matters of finance, program de- 
velopment, and new campuses. This Co-ordinating Agency would 
consist of three members of The Regents, three members of the new 
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State College Trustees, three Junior College representatives, and three 
representatives of the private institutions. 


II. Distribution of Lower Division Students 


It was recommended that freshman and sophomore students in 
both the University of California and in the State Colleges (now 
about 51 per cent of the student body) be reduced 10 per cent by 
1975. This reduction is expected to channel some 50,000 additional 
lower division students to the Junior Colleges in the next fifteen years. 


III. Selection and Retention of Students 


It was recommended that the University of California, the State 
Colleges, and the Junior Colleges make studies to tighten and 
standardize admissions requirements. A suggested formula: that the 
University of California in the future admit the top 1214 per cent 
of high school graduates and the state colleges admit only the top 
33 per cent of high school graduates. 


IV. Institutional Capacities and Area Needs 


Recommended in this section were (1) standards for the utiliza- 
tion of classrooms and laboratories; (2) enrollment limitations 
according to type of institution, and (3) areas for development of 
future campuses. One point of interest: the three University of 
California campuses now in the planning state—San Diego, Orange 
County, and the South Central Coast area—should be started no 
later than 1962 and completed “without delay.” New State Colleges 
were recommended for San Bernardino County and Southwest Los 
Angeles. Twenty-two new Junior Colleges were proposed, with 
seven additional areas designated as probably warranting junior 
college service by 1975, or a total of 29 new institutions to be added 
to the existing list of 64. (As noted above, two of the proposed 
new junior colleges have already been authorized by the voters of 
local districts. ) 

The public junior colleges of California have been accorded a full 
partnership in the tripartite system of public higher education, and 
if all recommendations are carried out they will grow from a 1960 
full-time student enrollment of 100,000 to an enrollment in 1975 
of 300,000 full-time students. The enrollment in extended day classes 
will probably experience an even greater expansion! Can these local 
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institutions triple their capacities in fifteen years, and maintain a 
quality of educational opportunities equal to that of the past? 

Because of this recommended diversion to Junior Colleges and the 
larger capital outlay and operating load resulting to Junior College 
districts, it was recommended that the present average of 30 per cent 
of State support to Junior Colleges be increased by 1975 to 45 per 
cent, and that the Legislature devise a plan for distributing construc- 
tion funds through grants or loans or both, as determined by growth. 

To help utilize independent institutions’ facilities to a larger de- 
gree, if students choose to do so, it has recommended an increase 
in the number and maximum amount of each grant under the 
present California Scholarship Commission program and adding a 
room and board grant for those who financially need it. 

The Master Plan has made recommendations on utilization of 
physical plants, standard use of classrooms, laboratories, etc., and 
space requirements for various functions; and it has recommended 
greater use of facilities—evenings, Saturdays, and in the summer 
periods. 

It has established enrollment ranges to be observed for existing 
institutions under described and defined circumstances: 


a. In Junior Colleges from a minimum of 400 to a maximum of 
6,000 except in certain densely populated areas; optimum size 
3,500. 

b. In State Colleges from 3,000 to 20,000. 

c. In University campuses from 5,000 to 27,500. 


It has recommended that no new campuses of State Colleges and 
University be established unless and until adequate Junior College 
facilities are already established in the area; and such new campuses 
when established should be upper division and graduate only until 
the local areas accept the same general kind of burden that the 58 
Junior College districts now established have accepted. In other 
words, no free rides on the State for those areas that have held back in 
establishing Junior Colleges. 

In commenting upon the plan as presented to the State Legislature, 
Clark Kerr, President of the University of California, made the 
following statement: 


The Master Plan will enable us to preserve the best features of the 
historic tripartite system of public higher education in this State. 
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Moreover, it will increase the spirit of understanding among the seg- 
ments which make up this system. 

The Plan will allow fuller use of state college facilities for grad- 
uate work and research, while maintaining the University’s leadership 
and responsibility in these areas. It will make available to every col- 
lege-age youth in California the maximum opportunity to achieve the 
best education appropriate to his abilities and interests. It will increase 
the opportunity of the junior colleges to serve the State, and to work 
even more closely with the state colleges and the University. 

It will give the state colleges a system of government parallel to 
that of the University through a Board of Trustees similar to the Uni- 
versity’s Board of Regents. It will also provide an advisory co-ordinat- 
ing body composed of representatives of all segments of higher edu- 
cation, public and private. 

The Master Plan is, in short, a milestone in the history of Cali- 
fornia higher education. When fully implemented, it will work to 
the benefit of all parts of higher education in the State, and to the 
advantage of the people of California whom they serve. 


Regardless of how rapidly the recommendations of the Master 
Plan Survey are implemented by the legislature, the findings of this 
study will most certainly influence the pattern of higher education 
in California in the years immediately ahead. Some of the problems 
for junior colleges that remained unsolved may concern other states 
and might become the basis of study by the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers: 


1. Will the junior colleges be forced by increasing enrollment to 
adopt restrictive admission requirements? Will the “‘selection” of stu- 
dents for this type of college tend to destroy the ‘‘open door” policy, 
and if so where will certain American youth find their opportunity 
for further education? If this should happen, America may have to 
invent still another and different kind of post-high school institution. 

2: What about retention? If the open door policy is preserved may 
we expect to find among the many who enter junior college, a few 
who will not or cannot profit by the offerings of the school? No col- 
lege, public or private, can justify the expense of retaining “riders.” 
Should not the junior colleges develop a uniform policy of probation 
which will recognize the importance of their exploratory function by 
giving those who fail in first attempts an opportunity to try at least 
one other field of study, but at the same time take steps to prevent 
the continuous and indefinite enrollment of the malingerer? 

3, What will be the effect of heavy overloads on the already hard- 
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pressed junior college in the area of curriculum planning? Will the 
higher cost of terminal, vocational, semiprofessional and technical 
courses tend to favor the less expensive regular academic curricula 
and transfer programs? This could be one of the most serious threats 
to the democratic character of this American institution which came 
into being in answer to community needs for a school that would 
serve all of the educational needs of all of the people. 

4, How will the increasing load on our junior colleges affect our 
pupil personnel policies? Our guidance programs? Our “grading” 
and ‘“‘credit’’ concepts? Our methods of recognizing accomplishment 
through diplomas, degrees, transfer credits, honors, scholarships? 

5. What is the significance of the movement to drop the “junior” 
from the name of these colleges? Is this good, or does it indicate an 
ambition to become full-fledged four-year colleges? Or is it on the 
other hand that in carrying out one of the colleges’ most important 
functions, terminal education, the junior college is not “junior” to 
any ‘‘senior’’ educational agency ? 

6. Of course one of the most pressing problems is, and probably 
will be, that of adequately financing a broad diversified program. As 
numbers and costs increase where will the money come from if the 
open door is to be kept open? Can we abandon the hope of keeping 
the school free of tuition, and thus available to rich and poor alike? 
If the institution is to be a “‘local’’ project can the local citizens stand 
further increase in their already high taxes on real property (homes) ? 
With the increased competition from public universities and four-year 
colleges for support from state funds, how much more aid may the 
local junior colleges expect from that source? 

7. How can the junior college best aid in developing the techni- 
cians this economy so desperately needs? The technician represents 
an area of skill and knowledge that lies between that of the skilled 
tradesman on one hand and the engineer on the other. The training 
of these technicians is not a high school job. From an economic stand- 
point it should not be necessary to fill such jobs with graduate engi- 
neers and scientists and yet that is what is happening. The ability to 
carry on the many tasks in this category can be developed in one or 
two years of post-high school specialized training, and it therefore 
becomes a challenge to the two-year college. 

And these jobs are important in our present way of life. An officer 
at Vandenburg Missile Base who had recently been transferred there 
from Cape Canaveral said recently that most of the missile failures 
which have been so widely publicized and which have been embar- 
rassing to the nation, have been due not to the failure of the scien- 
tists and engineers to properly design the rockets, but to the lack of 
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technicians who can build and assemble and service them with ac- 
curacy and skill. 

8. The junior college in all of its activities must attain a balance 
that represents its position between secondary education and profes- 
sional education. In today’s Americana the word MIX has a defini- 
tion far more significant than that given by Webster. In our defense 
program, our recipe for peace, it is the careful blend of men and ma- 
chines. In our educational program we must also seek the right “mix’’ 
or blend of men and machines. We must find the right mix of voca- 
tional and transfer students; the right balance of scholastic ability and 
subject mastery in our faculties; the best allocation of upper and 
lower division students; of the superior and lesser endowed. In pupil 
personnel work the mix of human and machine elements will be im- 
portant. How much of our job can be done by machines? How much 
by blanks, forms, transcripts, and statistical reports ? Much, it is true; 
but as in industry and in the military our greatest accomplishments 
will always come through human judgment, man’s unique ability to 
capitalize on opportunity, make decisions, offer sound advice and guid- 
ance of a personal quality; and something which machines lack, 
man’s ability to care about the results. 


Here then is a real job for the junior college. It involves recruit- 
ing, testing for aptitude, and educational planning for those who 
possess a potential for this type of work—guidance. It involves 
planning a program that will prepare the proper persons for this 
field of employment—curriculum development. It involves a plan 
that will give status to technical work as a career—evaluation and 
recognition. 

There is more to be said about the junior college, but this is 
enough to indicate that this new institution (none existed in 1900) 
is here, and here to stay. It will play an increasingly important role 
in our scheme of higher education in the next decade, and will aid 
in assuring this country that the maximum human potential will be 
discovered and developed to the advantage of our social, economic, 
military, and individual welfare. It will keep the door open for the 
development of ability of whatever kind. It will, we hope, live up 
to the expectations of its sponsors and glorify its American birth- 
right. 
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Our First Fifty Years 
WILLIAM CRAIG SMYSER 


ERHAPS YOU KNOW that at the Cincinnati convention two years 
Pree, the Executive Committee suggested that I compile a history 
of this Association and have it ready for whatever publication they 
intended to give it, at this meeting. I have been working on it more 
or less ever since and have spent a good deal of my time and a good 
deal of the Association’s money interviewing old-timers in the 
Association, literally from Maine to California. The final draft of 
the history is not ready, principally because every time something 
is finished, something else opens up that needs to be done, so that 
all I can give you this morning is a sort of preliminary report. 

The American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admis- 
sions Officers, as you know, was founded in 1910. The changes 
that have been brought about in American Higher Education in 
these fifty years, in which our Association has played a significant 
part, are almost unbelievable. 

In 1910, there was no such thing as an accredited institution, and 
standards—if they may be called standards—varied widely. Admis- 
sion requirements ranged all the way from one to four years of 
secondary school. The bachelor’s degree was awarded after four years 
of collegiate work, or considerably less. Institutions could, and very 
frequently did, call themselves colleges when actually they lacked the 
physical plant, the quality of faculty, the financial resources, and the 
general facilities necessary for college work. 

The line of demarcation between diploma-mills and bona fide 
colleges was so fine that it was all but invisible to the average high 
school graduate. By way of parenthesis, for this only indirectly con- 
cerns the history of AACRAO, it might be interesting to note that 
in the year we were founded, a conference of Deans of Graduate 
Schools requested the Bureau of Education (as it was then called) to 
classify the colleges and universities of the nation. This the Bureau 
attempted to do, grouping colleges in Classes I to IV according to 
the records made by their graduates in the graduate schools. In 1912, 
the galley-proofs of this list came to the attention of the press, and 
the uproar that followed induced President Taft to direct the Com- 
missioner of Education to withhold publication of the list. The fol- 
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lowing year, the Association of American Universities attempted to 
persuade President Woodrow Wilson to rescind this order, but with- 
out success, and the list was never published. (Obviously, the theory 
was rife then, which is still cherished in some quarters, that it is bad 
for business if the buyer must be told exactly what he is getting for 
his money. ) 

In nearly all institutions, the Registrar’s Office was an extremely 
rudimentary appendage. When my father became Registrar of Ohio 
Wesleyan in 1904, he started nearly from scratch. His predecessor 
had been the Professor of Latin, whose records consisted of a large 
ledger chained to a stand-up desk in a corridor. Mr. Pierce of 
Minnesota, in writing, years later, his recollections of the organiza- 
tion meeting of this Association, said, ‘‘Mr. Hare’s method of keep- 
ing all matriculation data in a shoe-box was intriguing.” 

Mr. Gillis became Registrar of the University of Kentucky in 1910. 
Let me tell about it in his own words: 

“The President said, ‘Professor Gillis, I am asking you to take 
over the registrar's work in addition to your teaching. It will never 
take over two hours a day.’ I had no assistance. The only responsi- 
bility was to wait until the end of the term to record the grades of 
the professors who turned them in, when they turned them in. The 
records were not consulted in recommending candidates for degrees. 

“I read of the reorganization of the University and looked in vain 
for any mention of the registrar. Next day one of the deans, while 
giving an enthusiastic account of it, said, ‘““Maybe you should have 
been in on that, but I never thought of you, and I suppose no 
one else did.’ 

‘In a few days the president took me into a small room, 9 X 10 
feet, and said, ‘I am giving you this all to yourself,’ and his fingers 
neatly touched the wall all the way around. I noticed hardwood 
floors had been put in all rooms and hallways except that little room. 
In my innocence, just to know when I could move in, I asked when 
the floor would be finished. I heard for the first time, but not the 
last, ‘We are out of money.’ I saw no method of heating that office 
except by friction. In reply to my question about heat, the president 
said, “We thought you would be in here so little that you would 
not get cold, but if you get chilly, you could open the door into the 
dean’s office and let the heat come in from there.’ At that time, I 
was ignorant of the possibilities of heat from that direction.” 
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Alfred H. Parrott became Registrar of the North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College in 1904. He was born in England, the son of a 
Methodist minister, and the family moved to Kansas when he was 
very small. He was one of five Phi Beta Kappa’s from that family 
to graduate from the University of Kansas. Like so many of his 
colleagues, then and since, he did not ask for the registrar’s job; he 
was drafted. He had been the Professor of Mathematics, and when 
the registrar was caught betraying the secrets of the football team to a 
rival institution and summarily fired, Mr. Parrott was informed that 
he was to take over. He held the position until his retirement in 
1952. When I saw him a year and a half ago, he was a vigorous 84, 
and hardly looked 70. 

His problems were much the same as our problems today, but he 
had to deal with them without the benefit of experience or profes- 
sional training. Nor did he have the benefit of that vicarious experi- 
ence which now is so freely available to us all, through the work 
of this Association and various other educational organizations. No- 
body knew exactly what a registrar was, what he did, or what were 
the best ways of doing it. When Mr. Parrott, with the approval of 
the president, transferred a classroom from one department to an- 
other, the aggrieved department retaliated by getting a resolution 
through the faculty: ‘‘Resolved, that the duties of the registrar are 
purely clerical.” 

II 


So, after coping with uncertainties, frustrations, and inadequacies 
for several years, Mr. Parrott says he told himself, “I’ve got to 
know where I’m standing.’ During the winter of 1909-10, he sent 
out ‘‘forty or fifty” letters to fellow registrars, suggesting a meeting 
to talk over mutual problems. Actually, there must have been more, 
because he got fifty-three replies, nearly all of them favoring the 
idea, and the meeting was set for August 15 in Detroit. The Super- 
intendent of Schools consented to make space available in the Central 
High School. 

Expense money was hard to come by, so Mr. Parrott went to his 
business manager, Mr. Yoder, and told him, ‘‘A bunch of college 
officials will meet in Detroit in August to talk over common prob- 
lems, and I think we ought to hear what they have to say.”’ Said 
Mr. Yoder, “Let’s go.’ That took care of that, and when the call 
for the meeting went out, it invited not only registrars, but secretaries, 
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accountants, and business managers as well, and it was signed by both 
Parrott and Yoder. 

The Business Managers already had the rudiments of an organiza- 
tion. Those from six Middle Western state universities, Illinois, Iowa, 
Michigan, Missouri, Ohio State, and Wisconsin, had met in Chicago 
on November 23, 1909, to discuss a set of forms which was being 
prepared by a Boston publisher to be used by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion in securing annual reports from colleges and universities. Before 
adjourning, they had passed a resolution that “‘subject to the approval 
of the Governing Bodies . . ., we would favor the formation of an 
association of officers in charge of the business administration, of the 
state colleges and universities of the middle West, for the purpose 
of meeting in annual conference, to discuss the various problems of 
administration. . ..” 

When the meeting finally convened on that sweltering August 
day in Detroit, there were present eleven registrars, plus nine who 
were listed as ‘‘accountants,’’ and three who were both. This dual 
responsibility of registrar and business officer was not uncommon in 
the early days and perhaps still exists in a few institutions. There 
was also one W. E. Baker, who is identified in the list simply with 
the word “Ohio.” Neither Ohio State nor Ohio University has any 
record of him, and his presence there was something of a mystery 
until Ronald Thompson came up with the information that the 
State Auditor of Ohio in those days was W. E. Baker. Apparently, 
Mr. Steeb, of Ohio State, had cannily taken him along, perhaps for 
the same reason that led Mr. Parrott to invite Mr. Yoder. 

Twenty-four in attendance at that first meeting represented nine- 
teen institutions, from Maine to Utah and from Arkansas to North 
Dakota. They are listed here, because their names ought to be pre- 
served: 

A. J. Hare, West Virginia University. 
Walter Humphreys, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

*M. W. Andrews, University of Vermont. 

C. M. McConn, University of Illinois. 

J. D. Woods, University of North Dakota. 

J. O. Miller, New Mexico Agricultural College. 
*A. H. Espenshade, Pennsylvania State College. 

Elida Yakely, Michigan Agricultural College. 


* Registrar and Accountant. 
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*Mrs. E. A. Ballentine, University of Maine. 

J. L. Coburn, Agricultural College of Utah. 

tFred C. Kenney, Massachusetts Agricultural College. 
A. H. Parrott, North Dakota Agricultural College. 
J. M. Drew, Minnesota Agricultural College. 

t]. G. Babb, University of Missouri. 

tShirley W. Smith, University of Michigan. 

*Carl E. Steeb, Ohio State University. 

W. E. Baker, Ohio. 

tW. A. Yoder, North Dakota Agricultural College. 
tA. J. Moore, Mississippi Agricultural College. 

E. B. Pierce, University of Minnesota. 

tA. M. Brown, Michigan Agricultural College. 

tE. W. Stanton, Iowa State College. 

tJ. E. Neelly, Arkansas State University. 

L. L. Wooten, Arkansas State University. 


So these twenty-four people gathered on the schoolhouse steps 
in the midsummer heat and waited for someone to open a classroom 
for them. Mr. Espenshade wrote, years later, that his most vivid 
recollection of that first meeting was the way they perspired while 
they waited. When they were finally admitted, it seems to have been 
to an elementary classroom, because Mr. McConn later remembers 
that they had to fold themselves into seats built for children. In spite 
of this inauspicious beginning, things were soon off to a good start. 
Mr. Parrott called the meeting to order. Mr. Hare was appointed 
temporary chairman, Mr. Parrott was elected permanent chairman, 
and Miss Yakely, secretary. 

Very early in the meeting it became evident that there was a 
great gap between the problems of the registrars and those of the 
finance officers, and the latter withdrew after lunch to meet by 
themselves. In the record, Mr. McConn expresses the charitable hope 
that they found a room ‘where the seats may have been more ample.” 

At any rate, not one but two national associations which are active 
and flourishing today, our own and the Association of College and 
University Business Officers, can trace their origin to that August day 
in 1910 and that schoolhouse in Detroit. 

Participants in the conference had been asked to submit in ad- 
vance a list of possible subjects for discussion. Fifteen topics were 


+ Accountant. All others registrars, except Mr. Baker. 
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chosen for the agenda from those most often submitted. Obviously, 
the deathless subject of transcripts was one of the first. It is inter- 
esting to read the list and to discover that some of the perennial 
questions appeared there that have been cropping up ever since, while 
others that then seemed important have disappeared almost entirely 
from the concerns of the registrar: 

1. What are the duties of a registrar? Does it tend toward economy 
to include under this office such functions as Recorder of the Facul- 
ties, Secretary of the Alumni, Accountant, Secretary, University 
Editor, Chief Mailing Clerk, etc.? 

2. What should a certificate of dismissal and a transcript of a 
student’s record show? Is it possible to devise a standard form for 
such statements? Should such a statement show all of the work 
attempted or simply that successfully done? 

3. What is the best system of keeping in touch with Alumni? 
How often is the alumni list printed? Is this done by the University? 

4. How do you get from instructors prompt returns of students’ 
standings at the close of the term? 

5. Have you a system of ‘Advisers’? Who are they and what are 
their functions? Method of handling. 

6. What is the best method of dealing with absences from recita- 
tions, late registrations, absences due to extending holidays and 
vacations? 

7. What is the best method of getting in touch with freshmen? 

8. What is the best system of keeping information in regard to 
positions for graduates? 

9. What notices, relative to a student’s standing, should be sent 
to parents? Should any such statements be sent to the principal of 
the school from which a student came? 

10. What is the best method of reckoning standing (for honorary 
societies, etc.) where the letter system of marking is used? 

11. Is it desirable to disclose grades to students? 

12. What is the proper function of the office in regard to advising 
a student as to electives? 

13. Is a personal letter written to both student and parents when 
a student has failed in his work? Or do you use blanks or color slips? 
In this question is meant a student who is placed on probation or 
warned that his work is unsatisfactory, not when he is dropped from 
the University. 
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14. Would registration for fall term electives be advisable at the 
close of the spring term? 

15. Have you a system of classified honors for the encourage- 
ment of scholarship? 

The conference adjourned after voting to meet in July or August 
of the following year somewhere in the East, the meeting to be ar- 
ranged by an executive committee of three. Mr. Parrott appointed 
Messrs. Pierce, Espenshade, and McConn to act as this committee, and 
Mr. Espenshade was designated chairman. He became President the 
following year and was the first to hold this title. However, the 
eighth meeting (1917) took note of the fact that Mr. Parrott had 
not held the title of President and elected him Honorary Presi- 
dent. 

Contrast this first committee of three with our present roster of 
28 committees and subcommittees, including 258 people, at work all 
over the United States, and you get a picture in miniature of the 
growth of this Association in size and importance. 

Three registrars, Hall of Michigan, Hiestand of Wisconsin, and 
Hoy of Cornell, had been meeting every summer for several years 
at some point around the Great Lakes to discuss mutual problems. 
They all received invitations to the Detroit meeting, and the files con- 
tain copies of correspondence among themselves about it. They 
decided to ignore it. Mr. Hoy says, ‘It was never my intention to 
join an association made up of everybody in the United States.” 
After the planning was well under way, Mr. Hoy wrote to Mr. 
Parrott and suggested that further organizational work be turned 
over to Mr. Hiestand. Mr. Parrott sent copies of the letter to those 
with whom he had been corresponding and found general opposition 
to such a step. Apparently, he never answered Mr. Hoy, who ex- 
presses some resentment, and declares, “I would decline to join the 
association or attend the meeting.” Mr. Hall and Mr. Hiestand were 
less intransigent, however; Mr. Hiestand was vice-president of the 
Association in 1917-19, and Mr. Hall was its president in 1921-22. 
In a letter written in February, 1940, Mr. Parrott says: “Mr. Hall 

. attended the first Detroit meeting, although his name does not 
appear in the minutes of that meeting.” In the memorial presented 
after his death he is also spoken of as a charter member. Mr. Hoy 
also relented and attended at least one later meeting; his picture 
appears in the convention photograph in 1916. 
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III 


The second meeting, held in Boston August 7, 1911, heard three 
notable papers which have been preserved in the ‘‘Re-Edited Pro- 
ceedings.’’ One was by William A. Hervey, then registrar of Co- 
lumbia University, on “The Proper Delimitations of the Functions 
of the Registrar’s Office,” and one by E. H. Espenshade of Penn 
State, on “How We College Registrars can Promote our Common 
Welfare.”” (Mr. Pierce later wrote that this was a euphemism for 
“How to Get Our Salaries Raised.”) Both papers obviously im- 
pressed the membership and Mr. Espenshade, as I have said, was 
elected president for the following year. Mr. Hervey was elected to 
succeed him but he left the registrar’s office to become Professor 
of Germanic Languages at Columbia, and Mr. Cravens of Indiana 
University, who had been elected vice-president, took over as presi- 
dent. 

The other paper was the first formal presentation of a subject 
which has engaged our attention more or less ever since. It was by 
Mr. Hall and was entitled, ““A Uniform Blank for the Transcript 
of a Student’s Record.’’ A committee was appointed to study the 
question and report at the next annual meeting. 

This meeting, the third, was held in Chicago in 1912. C. M. 
McConn of Illinois presented a study of “Organization of Adminis- 
trative Routine in Twelve American Universities.” From the title 
of this paper, and of those mentioned above, the pattern of interest 
of the infant Association begins to emerge: for the first time, 
registrars were learning how varied were their duties on different 
campuses, and what responsibilities were generally ascribed to all 
of them. This was indispensable groundwork for the professionaliz- 
ing and standardizing of the registrar’s work, which has gone on 
ever since. For the first time, registrars were seeing themselves and 
their jobs in a mirror, and glimpsing the possibilities of professional 
growth. Further impetus to that movement was given by another 
paper at the third meeting: Arthur Tarbell’s “Salaries and Status 
of College Registrars.” 

The committee appointed at the previous meeting, and headed 
by Walter Humphries of M.I.T., brought in a concrete recommenda- 
tion for a uniform transcript blank, including the items which 
should appear thereon. The report makes so much sense that it is hard 
to see why it took so many years to get its recommendations accepted. 
Mr. Humphries was authorized to communicate with the Carnegie 
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Foundation and with the Commissioner of Education to see if they 
were interested in co-operating in the attempt to design and secure 
the adoption of such a blank. 

The third meeting was also noteworthy because it was joined by 
two men who were to exert a powerful influence for many years 
upon the development of the new association, E. J. Mathews and 
Ezra L Gillis. 

Mr. Mathews was Registrar of the University of Texas and was a 
dominant figure in the early growth of that institution as well as in 
the formative years of our Association. He is a vigorous, determined, 
forthright individual, and his sway at the University of Texas was 
almost autocratic. At the first registrars’ meeting he attended, he 
became first vice president, and he was made president the following 
year. He was efficient and businesslike, and was beloved by his office 
staff, who, when twins arrived in the Mathews family, promptly 
named them Drop and Add. (I saw him in Austin in 1958, still 
vigorous and alert, and from him I learned much about the early 
history of AACRAO.) 

Mr. Gillis had been Registrar of the University of Kentucky for 
only two years when he appeared at the Chicago meeting. He once 
told me, ‘I got everybody to take his coat off except one Southern 
gentleman; that was my contribution to the meeeting.” His con- 
tribution was far greater than that; his warm friendliness, his salty 
philosophy, and his unfailing wit made him a welcome addition to 
any company. In the first fifty years of AACRAO, no one has ever 
risen to Mr. Gillis’s stature as Dean of Registrars, or as guide, coun- 
selor, and friend. He served as Secretary-Treasurer of the Associa- 
tion from 1914 to 1919 and as its President in 1919-20. Other 
people succeeded him as President, but no one ever supplanted him 
in the affection of his colleagues. For a number of years in the 
thirties he conducted a summer training course for registrars at the 
University of Kentucky, and such leaders of this Association as Al 
Scribner, Art Larson, and Bob Mahn trained for the profession under 
his guidance. When he retired as registrar, he established the Uni- 
versity’s Bureau of Educational Source Materials, which he directed 
until ill health forced a second retirement. That Bureau, as you may 
know, is the repository of the archives of this Association. I last saw 
Mr. Gillis in June, 1958. He was then 91 years old and his physical 
strength had greatly failed, but his old spirit and wit were undimmed. 
He died the following September. 
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IV 


The history of the Association, for the first thirty years of its life, 
is written principally in the story of its annual meetings. It was 
chiefly a convention organization, holding extremely stimulating and 
fruitful meetings each year, but doing comparatively little in be- 
tween. For the most part, the speakers at the conventions were 
drawn from the Association’s membership. There were some not- 
able exceptions: Nicholas Murray Butler addressed the seventh 
meeting, and there were papers by representatives of the U. S. 
Bureau of Education, the Carnegie Foundation, the American Coun- 
cil on Education, and similar educational bodies, as well as by sev- 
eral deans and presidents. But mostly the programs consisted of 
registrars talking to, and with, registrars. Open Forum and Question 
Box sessions take up, year by year, a greater and greater part of the 
program. Our predecessors were finding, as you and I have found, 
that however important the formal program may be, the greatest 
value of the meetings is still derived from person-to-person inter- 
change of information and experience. 

More and more, the participation of members of the Association 
in the convention programs tended to be confined to the panel dis- 
cussions, the question boxes, and the open forums, and their appear- 
ance as program speakers was increasingly rare, until finally we 
reached a period in which all the major speakers were drawn from 
outside the Association. In 1953, an effort was made to reverse this 
trend. At the Minneapolis meeting that year, and at each meeting 
since, at least one of the principal speakers has been a registrar or 
admissions officer. 

If the annual meetings were the principal fruit borne by the 
Association, they were happily not its only fruit. Very early in its 
history, AACRAO began to experiment with publications, and it is 
in this. field that we as an organization have made perhaps our 
heaviest impact upon higher education. 

As early as the second annual meeting, the Proceedings were 
printed and issued to the members. This practice was continued 
through the twelfth meeting, held in Chicago in 1924. The Pro- 
ceedings each year included the principal papers presented, reports 
of workshops and forums, lists of members present, summaries of 
the business meetings, the membership list of the growing Associa- 
tion, and a group photo of the delegates. These publications were 
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highly prized by registrars everywhere as the best source of profes- 
sional information and advice. In 1930, Mr. William S. Hoffman, of 
Penn State, then the Editor, re-issued the Proceedings from 1911 
through 1917, to make them available to new members who had 
been unable to secure copies of the originals. These Re-edited Pro- 
ceedings included a brief historical account of the first meeting 
and the papers from the succeeding ones which Mr. Hoffman con- 
sidered of most permanent value. 

After the 1922 meeting, an effort was made to expand the Pro- 
ceedings into a quarterly publication. Gilbert Quick of Pittsburgh, 
who was then secretary, issued Volume III, Nos. 1 and 2, in Novem- 
ber, 1922, and June, 1923, respectively. These were small pamphlets, 
each containing an article which Mr. Quick had been able to per- 
suade a fellow registrar to contribute. They were trial balloons, but 
Mr. Quick must have been encouraged by the reception they were 
accorded, because in his Secretary's report at the twelfth meeting, 
April 1924, he recommended ‘that we continue to publish the Bzl- 
letin and endeavor to issue it quarterly, in November, January, 
March, and May; and that all members consider it a duty of mem- 
bership to send regular contributions of news material to the Edi- 
tor.”’ 

This was an ambitious project for an association of 160 members, 
with a bank balance only slightly over two thousand dollars; and 
perhaps for this reason, or perhaps because the Secretary had too 
many irons in the fire, nothing was done about it for the time being. 
Except for the two experimental supplements just mentioned, the 
Proceedings continued to be an annual publication, reporting fully 
the deliberations and events of each annual meeting. The idea of a 
more general publication was too viable to be lost, however, and in 
July, 1925, appeared ‘New Series No. 1” of the Bulletin, as it was 
now named, which was announced as a quarterly, to be issued in 
January, April, July, and October. The first Editor was R. N. Demp- 
ster, of Johns Hopkins. The July number each year was a complete 
report of the annual meeting, as it had always been and has been 
ever since. The other three numbers usually consisted of one article 
each, with reports of the regional associations which were beginning 
to spring up, together with Association items: personal notes, com- 
mittee reports, and announcements. 

‘Millard E. Gladfelter, then Registrar and now President of Temple 
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University, became Editor of the Bulletin in 1936. He promptly an- 
nounced a new policy. The magazine was to become less a house 
organ of the Association and to a greater extent a journal of higher 
education. This policy was faithfully and constructively followed, 
with great devotion and consummate skill, and at that point began 
the development which has been brought to such abundant fruition 
under the able editorship of Sam Nock. The name of our quarterly 
was changed from Bulletin to Journal in October, 1937. Ten years 
later, after the presence of the Admissions Officers had been rec- 
ognized in the name of the Association, it was felt that Journal of 
the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers was too much of a mouthful as a title, and the name was 
happily changed to College and University, with a subtitle indicating 
the sponsorship of the magazine. Our quarterly now enjoys con- 
stantly growing recognition as a leading educational journal, and 
is one of the sound, constructive contributions which this Association 
has made to the cause of higher education in America. 

The expansion of the Bulletin was followed, or accompanied, by 
other ventures in the field of publication. Very early in the life of the 
Association, its members began querying each other as to credit to 
be allowed from less well-known institutions. The Guide to Credit 
Given grew out of this exchange of information. For many years, 
beginning about 1930, it was compiled and issued by John Pearce 
Mitchell, who was Registrar of Stanford University and was Presi- 
dent of AACRAO in 1930-31. This Guide has become indispensable 
to registrars, to admissions officers, to deans of graduate schools, 
and to everybody else concerned with the transfer of credit. It has 
been adopted as the official standard by the Association of Schools 
of Law. At first, it was issued in loose-leaf form, one or more leaves 
for every state, with a list of corrections sent out every summer and 
new leaves whenever the number of corrections justified it. Now it 
goes out as a printed booklet. All of you, I am sure, are familiar with 
it. Questions have repeatedly been raised about it on the ground that 
it put the Association into the business of accrediting, but the objec- 
tions have always been silenced when it is pointed out that we do not 
accredit anybody, and that we have both a right and an obligation to 
exchange information among ourselves, and to make our information 
available to outsiders upon inquiry. Nevertheless, the existence of 
this bulletin places AACRAO in a very authoritative position with 
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respect to the transfer of credits. It is the only compact and easily 
consulted bulletin of the sort. 

As I have said, we are indebted for it to Mr. John Pearce Mitchell. 
Until his retirement 15 years ago, Mr. Mitchell rarely or never missed 
a meeting of the Association, and his tall, spare figure, his twinkling 
eyes, and his ever-present pipe were always the center of a group of 
his colleagues. I hope many of you met him at the reception Monday 
evening. Since his retirement from Stanford, he has lived in Palo 
Alto, where he has served for many years on the City Council, includ- 
ing a term as Mayor. He takes great and justifiable pride in his city, 
and when I saw him there a year or so ago, he took me to see the 
magnificent new public library and some of the beautiful parks, one 
of which is named Mitchell Park. When I noticed this and asked him 
about it, he admitted it was named for him. 


V 


I said a while ago that the question of transcripts was the second 
subject discussed at the first meeting. There never was a time in the 
history of the profession when this was not a burning topic, nor, I 
suppose, was there ever a group of registrars who sat down to discuss 
mutual problems without bringing this one up almost immediately. 
How long a road we had to travel in the beginning is indicated by the 
wording of the topic back in 1910: “Should such a statement show 
all of the work attempted or simply that successfully done?’’ At the 
second meeting of the Association, as I have observed, a committee 
was appointed to consider the whole matter of uniform transcripts, 
and this committee, under the chairmanship of Walter Humphries, 
of M.I.T., came to the third meeting with a set of recommendations 
which would have solved the problem immediately, except for the 
fact that it took some thirty years to get them generally adopted. 

One of the early advocates of uniformity in transcripts was C. R. 
Compton of the College of Wooster, but his efforts met with com- 
paratively little success because he was interested in a uniform tran- 
script blank which many institutions had difficulty in accepting or 
fitting into their own pattern of records. Later, a Subcommittee on 
Adequacy of Transcripts was appointed. It published the first Ade- 
quate Transcript Guide in 1945, under the chairmanship of Miss 
Emma E. Deters of the University of Buffalo. It wisely placed the 
emphasis upon essential items, thus assuring adequacy without at- 
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tempting the impossible task of imposing uniformity. With this 
Guide, which has been several times re-edited and re-issued by succeed- 
ing committees, we began to exchange transcripts which, by and large, 
conveyed the information we needed. There are still a few die-hard 
institutions, but in the main, a transcript is today a complete and 
readily understood record. We know what it should include and we 
have agreed on our terms of reference. This is no mean achievement, 
and all the credit for it belongs to AACRAO and the leadership of 
these succeeding Committees on Transcript Adequacy. 

I could go on at considerable length about the other achievements 
of the Association. I intend to do so in the finished history, of which 
this is, after all, only a preliminary survey. I want to look at con- 
stitutions, budgets, officers, and committee achievements. There are 
other publications which I have not mentioned this morning but 
which have been important contributions. I want to devote more time 
to the leaders who have done so much to raise the status of our pro- 
fession. I have mentioned some of them, but there are many others. 
This morning I shall omit a great many such items from this pres- 
entation, because I am aware that this is more or less a captive audi- 
ence, and your only defense against boredom is to get up and leave, 
or fall asleep. 

VI 


There is, though, one other side of the Association’s life I should 
like to talk about. We are hard-working people, and we conduct 
hard-working annual meetings. No one need ever return to his own 
campus with the feeling that he has not fully justified whatever ex- 
pense money he has drawn. If he does, it is his own fault. But for 
many of our members, the annual trip to the convention largely takes 
the place of a vacation, too, and so we have taken time out from 
most of the meetings for recreation and relaxation. 

The first appearance on the program of definite arrangements for 
convention recreation appeared in the eighth meeting, held at Lexing- 
ton, Ky., in April 1917. The program for Thursday, April 26, 
shows: 12:15 P.M. Luncheon—Tour of the University of Kentucky 
and Points of Interest near Lexington; and then lists no further ac- 
tivities until 8:00 P.M. Mr. Gillis described this afternoon with many 
a chuckle. Col. E. H. Taylor, Jr., was, Mr. Gillis said, ‘‘a big whiskey 
man,” and also owned a fine stock farm in the bluegrass region near 
Lexington, where he raised blooded Hereford cattle of which he was 
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very proud. Before the convention, President Barker of the University 
of Kentucky wrote to him and told him that the registrars from nearly 
all the agricultural colleges in the country were to be there. Col. 
Taylor thereupon invited the entire convention to lunch. He met them 
on the porch, dressed in silk hat, cutaway coat, striped trousers, and 
flowing necktie, the perfect prototype of the Kentucky Colonel. The 
ladies were invited in first for frappés, and there was another bowl 
in the study for the men. After an elegant lunch and further recourse 
to the products of Col. Taylor’s distillery, the delegates were taken on 
a tour of the farm. It is on record that Col. Taylor made the acquain- 
tance of all the ladies and personally conducted a separate tour for 
them. The convention was so charmed with its reception that it unani- 
mously voted to confer upon Col. Taylor the degree of Master of 
Hospitality. 

The degree-granting ceremony was held a month later, on May 22, 
in Col. Taylor’s office in Frankfort. Those present, besides the Colo- 
nel and his sons, were Governor Stanley of Kentucky, President 
Barker of the University, Mr. Gillis, and a Judge E. C. O’Rear. The 
Governor, in an elegant speech, conferred the degree, and a diploma 
worded as follows: 


Whereas, We, the President and Faculty of the American Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars, in appreciation of the generous hos- 
pitality accorded us by 

COL. EDMUND H. TAYLOR, JR. 
at his beautiful estate at The Hereford Farm, have found convincing 
demonstration of his proficiency as a lavish host, a genial leader, and 
cordial friend, and have thus received a signal experience of Southern 
Hospitality at the hands of one of its most distinguished Exemplars; 

Now, therefore, do we, under the authority of a unanimous res- 
olution of our Association, hereby confer upon him the degree of 
MASTER OF HOSPITALITY. In testimony whereof, we have here- 
unto set our hands this twenty-seventh day of April, 1917, at Lex- 
ington, in the State of Kentucky. 


This diploma was beautifully engrossed and was signed by Frank 
A. Dickey, of Columbia, as Picsident, by Mr. Gillis, as Secretary, and 
by 56 others of the 66 registered at the meeting. The record does 
not show whether the abstainers refused to participate in such frivol- 
ity, or simply could not be reached for their signatures. 

Judge O’Rear, on behalf of Col. Taylor, made a flowery speech of 
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acceptance, ending with these words: “In exercise of his degree in 
Hospitality, Colonel Taylor bids you a most hearty welcome, and 
insists that he may here and now exemplify the art of which you 
have proclaimed him a Master.” 

Since the eighth meeting, the programs have always included plans 
for recreation, sometimes more, sometimes less. As a body, we have 
visited Niagara Falls and the Rocky Mountains; Lexington and Con- 
cord and the San Francisco Peninsula; the New York World’s Fair 
and the New Orleans French Quarter; and most of the points of 
interest in between, including the Anheuser-Busch brewery and the 
White House. 

Some of the highlights of these experiences come readily to mind. 
There was the Pennsylvania Dutch dinner tendered by Temple Uni- 
versity at the Philadelphia meeting in 1948. There was the bus trip 
down the peninsula from San Francisco and the box luncheon given 
by Stanford in 1950. There was the chuck-wagon dinner at Denver 
in 1947, hastily transferred because of a snowstorm from a mountain- 
top park to a church basement. There was the dinner at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado during the second Denver meeting in 1957. There 
were the fabulous Tzme and Life cocktail parties at Washington 
and Minneapolis, continued on a less elaborate scale at every meeting 
since, and the fine cocktail party tendered by Duquesne last year. And 
to many, the most memorable experience was the White House re- 
ception in 1952. 

This was arranged for us by the convention chairman, Miss Alma 
Preinkert, of the University of Maryland. Miss Preinkert had long 
been one of our most devoted and effective members, and but for her 
untimely and tragic death, would no doubt be holding a high position 
in our leadership today. 

Beautifully engraved invitations, bearing a sketch of the White 
House in yellow, were received by the members at their hotels. Con- 
vention activities were suspended for the afternoon and most of us 
repaired to the White House by taxicab. Entrance to the White 
House was hampered by a colony of bees which had chosen that 
moment to swarm in the East drive, and which took a dim view of 
taxicabs and had no respect whatever for registrars. A couple of Se- 
cret Service men, looking completely nonplussed, shepherded us past 
the bees and took up our invitations, which served as tickets. Through 
the thoughtfulness of Miss Preinkert, these were later returned to 
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those of us who wanted to keep them. The line went into the East 
lobby, up the stairs, through the stately East Room and into the Red 
Room, where Mrs. Truman received us, then into the state dining 
room for elaborate refreshments. The Trumans had just moved back 
into the White House after its remodeling, and this was the first time 
refreshments had been served to guests amid the new splendor. A 
fountain, the recent gift of Queen Elizabeth and Prince Philip, played 
in the dining room; the U. S. Marine Band played in the loggia; and 
the whole festive affair gave us an experience to be remembered. 

I do not apologize for mentioning the social life of the Association 
in presenting its history. The picture I am trying to sketch—the only 
picture that could be considered a faithful one—is of an organization 
of earnest, devoted, hard-working people who draw immense stimu- 
lus and immeasurable benefit from our annual meetings, but who also 
know how to relax and enjoy their surroundings and each others’ 
company. The longer you attend AACRAO meetings, the more you 
will realize these things are true. 


VII 


Our Association holds an enviable place in American Higher Edu- 
cation. Our meetings attract widespread attention. Our publications 
are widely sought after for their usefulness and their authoritative 
accuracy. We hold constituent membership in the American Council 
on Education, and we are frequently consulted by that body, by the 
influential N.E.A., and by the U. S. Office of Education, as well as 
by Selective Service and the Armed Forces. We have collaborated 
with all of them in important educational research. The booklets on 
the Evaluation of Foreign Credentials, begun under the aegis of our 
late and deeply missed past President, Herman Spindt, and financed 
by a grant from the Ford Foundation, are making an indispensable 
contribution to educational progress. We may take great pride in the 
Association to which we belong. 

As I said a while ago, this is a preliminary and condensed report. 
I shall try to have the final one ready for issue in a few months. 
Meanwhile, if you find any errors of fact or of inference, or if you 
have any suggestions as to points that should be included, I shall be 


grateful for your help. 











The Queen of the Cow Counties 
GLENN S. DUMKE 


HE CITY OF Los ANGELES had the distinction of starting with a 
| pete that had eleven more letters in it than the town had settlers. 
The original and mouth-filling title of this community was El Pueblo 
de Nuestra Sefiora, la Reina de los Angeles de Porcitincula, Porci- 
uncula being a small river in Italy on the banks of which St. Francis 
of Assisi had figured in the history of his order. The town has been 
called many things by many people, from flattering titles like the 
“City of the Angels” and the ““Golden Hesperides’ to more critical 
analyses like ‘‘a group of suburbs in search of a city’’ and Frank Lloyd 
Wright’s scathing denunciation, ‘‘A flagrant example of an oppor- 
tunity that had no attention paid to it—the great American Common- 
place.” If you are interested in complimentary remarks, the All-Year 
Club of Southern California and the Chamber of Commerce have 
organized and published most of them in easily accessible form. If 
you want a more critical analysis, I suggest you go to San Francisco 
for it. Since I have moved up there I have discovered that as far as 
San Francisco’s attitude toward Los Angeles is concerned, a cold 
objectivity is the keynote. 

And yet, despite all the praise and all the criticism, and there have 
been vast quantities of both, Los Angeles is undeniably a very inter- 
esting city. It started on a September day in 1781 when 44 settlers 
from northwest Mexico, accompanied by six soldiers, arrived to carry 
out the orders of the then Governor of California, Felipe de Neve, 
who wanted them to found a town. These first settlers were not par- 
ticularly outstanding because California at that time was the Ultima 
Thule, the ends of the earth, and it was difficult to get prosperous and 
respectable citizens of Mexico to move to this outermost frontier with 
its lack of conveniences and its long distance from civilization. But 
the policy of the government of Spain was to set up four military 
posts in the area, San Francisco, Monterey, Santa Barbara, and San 
Diego; and three civilian settlements or pueblos, San Jose, Santa Cruz 
(then called Branciforte), and finally, Los Angeles. The town there- 
fore started several steps lower in the social scale than some of the 
other communities of California because it lacked the prestige of the 
military and the activity of government. And yet on that day in 1781, 
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a process of growth was started which has never stopped since. You 
might be interested in going down sometime during your stay here to 
the old center of the old town, the plaza near the Union station. It 
was in this area that the first 44 settlers established their settlement 
and began cultivating the lands watered by the Los Angeles River. 

The early history of the town was singularly calm. From 1781, its 
year of establishment, to 1824, when California officially and without 
much excitement discarded the flag of Castile for the banner of inde- 
pendent Mexico, the population of Los Angeles increased from 44 to 
a mere 650. Only three public improvements of any importance were 
added to the community by its unenthusiastic populace, a zanja madre 
(irrigation ditch), a chapel, and a guard house, and these, it might 
be safely inferred, arose from necessity and not from the growth of 
any compelling public spirit. 

It was during the Spanish and Mexican periods of Los Angeles’ 
existence that the ranch economy grew up and became the charac- 
teristic way of life of the region. And it was during this period that 
the town achieved its nickname, ‘Queen of the Cow Counties.” A 
few ranch grants were given out under the Spanish regime, primarily 
to veterans as a sort of pension, but most of them were distributed 
during the period of Mexican rule, after Mexico had won its inde- 
pendence from Spain, and came about as a result of the secularization 
of the mission system. 

I am sure you have all heard of the missions of California and per- 
haps most of you have seen at least one of them. There are some very 
good examples rather close by. I suggest you visit San Gabriel, if you 
have not already done so, or San Fernando. The missions constituted 
one step in the orderly process of settlement. of a primitive region. 
Spain first sent soldiers and missionaries into an area and set up mis- 
sions which were supposed to last no more than ten years, Actually 
most of them lasted far longer than that because they became the focal 
points of the local economy. San Gabriel, for instance, was the richest 
of the missions, and the whole economic life of the Los Angeles area 
pretty much depended on it for many years. But finally, after they had 
long outlived their allotted span, the missions were turned over to the 
government, and their vast lands were broken up and distributed in 
ranch estates. Some of these estates were of baronial vastness. The 
land grant that was made to a veteran named Manuel Nieto consisted 
of 167,000 acres and included a large part of Los Angeles and 
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Orange Counties, all the way to the Santa Ana River. So tremendous 
in scope were they, and so cheap the commodity of which they were 
built, that land surveying was a very inaccurate and careless science. 
The Rancho La Habra had a boundary which ran from the “old 
road,” wherever that was, to a ‘‘small corral of the tuna plant,’’ then 
west by south to a steer’s skull placed at the base of a small hill, then 
east by north to a hill with three trees where a small stone marker 
was placed. It was easy to imagine what would happen to such hap- 
hazard land marks in the course of time; and when the United States 
annexed California, many years of litigation were required to 
straighten out shady and imperfect titles. 

The center of the rancho was the house, usually an unprepossessing 
structure of adobe with a tile or a shake roof fronted by a long 
veranda. Adobe construction lent itself to massiveness and boldness 
of design; there was neither room nor support for frippery. And the 
way of life of the dwellers therein partook of the same simplicity 
that characterized their architecture. Near the house were the corrals, 
often of adobe or timber surmounted by steers’ skulls with their horns 
intertwined as a means of discouraging rustlers. Somewhere near the 
corrals, but often at a distance in order to lessen the danger from wild 
animals, was the calaveras or place of bones, a veritable Golgotha 
marking the spot where the ranch’s cattle were slaughtered for their 
meat or hides. Slaughtering methods were wasteful, and during cer- 
tain periods the entire carcass was thrown away save for the hides 
and tallow. The former were called ‘‘leather dollars,’’ and were used 
as a medium of exchange in the active trade which occurred between 
rancheros and the skippers of Boston ships that served as the only 
means of commercial supply for the California coast. 

The biggest interruption in the monotonous round of California 
existence was the rodeo, which ordinarily took place in the late 
spring. Here the herds were rounded up, yearlings were branded, 
mavericks were assigned to rancheros on whose land they were found, 
and records were made of livestock on the open range. Marvelous 
feats of horsemanship were featured, like jerking a running steer off 
its feet by an accurate twist of its tail, accomplished from the saddle 
of a running horse. Huge barbecues in which all the countryside 
joined, bales, and fiestas accompanied the annual events. Command- 
ing the proceedings with a remarkable amount of seigneurial dignity 
was an individual known as a juez de campo or judge of the plains. 
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The countryside looked forward to these lively events with eagerness, 
and, with typical Latin abandon, made the most of them while they 
lasted. 

The life of the dwellers in the environs of Los Angeles during 
this idyllic period was one of simple peace and plenty. The food was 
chiefly beef served in many different ways, such as carne seca, leath- 
ery, sun-dried strips of “jerky” in stews seasoned with fiery Mexican 
peppers, and as barbecued roast. Clothing was romantically colorful: 
flat-crowned, broad-brimmed sombreros, bright serapes thrown dash- 
ingly over the shoulder, open-collared blouse-like shirts, sashes, 
pantalones split up the legs and backed by colorful fabrics. The 
women wore rebozos or shawls, and high combs under Spanish man- 
tillas, The men’s chief interest lay in ranching, horsemanship, and 
outdoor existence, the women’s in home, family, and religion. Politics 
were not taken too seriously in spite of the numerous minor revolu- 
tions, and California was too far away to be drastically affected by 
what happened in Mexico City. 


II 


Then suddenly all this changed. It has been the custom for his- 
torians to ignore southern California during the gold rush period, to 
skip over Los Angeles for better publicized San Francisco. But the 
gold rush of 1849 had an effect upon Los Angeles fully as great as 
upon the northern city except that it affected a proportionately smaller 
number of persons. Los Angeles was equally boisterous, equally 
tough, if not more so. The first real economic boom which Los 
Angeles experienced came about as a result of the gold rush, the cattle 
boom which started in the southern counties. 

In the days when Richard Henry Dana of Two Years Before the 
Mast fame engaged in the hide and tallow trade off the San Pedro 
bluffs, cattle were worth from one to two dollars each. The influx of 
thousands of newcomers to the mines, however, resulted in a sudden 
demand for beef, and southern rancheros found that their herds sud- 
denly increased in value 2500 to 3500 per cent. A good beef would 
sell for $50 or $75 at the mines. The only problem was to get it 
there. The southern rancheros found that they had a gold mine in 
their own back yard. At times, 25,000 cattle were exported annually 
from Los Angeles County alone, and rancheros found themselves 
wealthy in money for the first time in their lives. Wealthy they had 
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been before, but only in property and land; their trade was on a 
barter and credit basis. Now, however, good Yankee dollars began 
to roll in, and the way of life changed perceptibly. 

Visitors in the *50’s remarked on the luxurious appointments of 
the caballeros of Los Angeles. Saddles were trimmed with solid silver 
fittings, spurs were of beaten gold, bridles tinkled with silver bit 
chains. In the rural adobes, costly carpets were flung hastily over 
earthen floors, cavernous bed chambers were adorned with expensive 
four-posters draped in yards of lace. The sefioras, hitherto satisfied 
with dun colored skirts and petticoats, now dragged trains of silk and 
satin around on pounded dirt floors, and California dandies clothed 
themselves in suits costing $500 and $1,000 each. 

Life in el pueblo was a strange mixture of luxury and crudeness. 
The leading hotel, for example, was the Bella Union, a one-story, 
flat-roofed adobe structure with a corral in the rear lined by tiny six 
by nine foot adobe cells with floors constantly muddy in winter from 
the leaking tar roof. Roads were poor. Men lived on horseback. And 
yet, ballgoers glittered with jewels, silks, and satins, and investors 
paid, not 5 per cent a year on their land mortgages, but 8 per cent a 
month; and mail between San Francisco and Los Angeles ran “‘an un- 
certain course” requiring from two to six weeks for transit. 

Travelers of 1849 and ’50 saw a medium-sized village constructed 
mainly of adobe buildings with flat brea or tar roofs. Although in- 
dustry seemed to be lacking, the citizens devoted much attention to 
agriculture and horticulture, and gardens were lined with neat willow 
hedges. The plaza, faced by the Catholic Church, some stores and 
wine houses and surrounded by the larger residences or haciendas, 
dominated the community, and the handful of dwellers in these aris- 
tocratic edifices controlled civic affairs. On Fort Hill, near the inter- 
section of Temple Street and North Broadway, and now occupied by 
the offices of the Board of Education, there were some remnants of 
the fortification held by Lieutenant Gillespie during the Mexican 
War when, for a brief period, the citizens of Los Angeles rose up 
against the American invaders and ousted them from the city. In 
general, however, the town was flat and sunny and usually peaceful, 
the capital of a pastoral country. 

The toughness of Los Angeles during the cattle boom was pro- 
verbial. A noted visitor complained that his party constantly bore 
bowie knives, pistols, Sharp’s rifles, Sharp’s carbines, and double- 
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barreled shotguns during their sojourn in the south. Fifty to sixty 
murders a year were common, and during one period, the pueblo at- 
tained the unenviable record of a murder a day. Bandits roamed the 
country making the traveler tremble; and ill-assorted bands of In- 
dians, Mexicans, Mestizos, and whites laired in the Sierra Madre to 
swoop down periodically upon the valley ranchos for their herds and 
horseflesh. Outbursts of vigilanteism reaped bloody harvests from 
time to time, one notable affair in 1854 netting 22 lynchings and 
more than 40 exiles from the pueblo. And there was another incident 
when the mayor himself temporarily resigned his job so as to lead a 
lynch mob. 

Even respectable persons in a spirit of heavy-footed playfulness 
added to pueblo legends. There was one time, for instance, when 
Don Abel Stearns, one of the town’s wealthiest men, held a ball at his 
home and failed to invite the entire social roster. Those omitted 
cheerfully dragged a salute cannon to Stearn’s house and fired it re- 
soundingly over the roof. Thereupon, the invited gentlemen guests, 
disdainful of the riffraff without, pulled their guns and fired into the 
attackers, killing two men and wounding several others. Party crash- 
ers are nothing new in California. 

But if the cattle boom began with a surging roar, it collapsed with 
a sudden crash. The snag which foundered it was weather, an un- 
precedented flood and an equally unprecedented drought, both prime 
examples of the unusualness of California weather. In December of 
1862 it started to rain. It continued to rain for thirty days with only 
minor cessations. Once when the sun appeared for an all-too-brief 
moment, a special article commemorating the event appeared in the 
Los Angeles Star. The flood was impartial. It struck the San Joaquin 
with equal intensity. There water rose to the tops of the telegraph 
poles, and, throughout the state, it was estimated that more than 
200,000 cattle died. Then, as if to make up for its copious wetness, 
nature turned dry for two years. The soaked land dried out, baked 
itself into an arid semidesert. Carcasses of cattle lay in heaps about the 
dried water holes and dusty creek beds. The 20 miles of rich grazing 
land between Los Angeles and Wilmington was ‘‘a perfect mass of 
dead cattle.’ The drought was accompanied, as if it were not enough 
by itself, by wind storms, grasshopper plagues, and a smallpox epi- 
demic which greatly decimated the population of the pueblo. At its 
end, the cattle population of Los Angeles County was reduced from 
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70,000 to 20,000, the price went down from $50 to $8 a head, and 
the demand for meat vanished. What cattle were killed were 


slaughtered for their hides and horns. 


Ill 


The event which finally ended the rancho economy in the Los 
Angeles area and turned the city to other means of subsistence was 
the great land boom of the ’80’s. Several factors contributed to this 
boom. One was the gradual development of an agricultural economy 
which featured crops that were neither popular nor possible in the 
Middle West and East. One of these was the Washington navel 
orange, a seedless variety imported from Brazil by the Department of 
Agriculture and first successfully fostered in Southern California by 
a citizen of Riverside named Luther Calvin Tibbets. Mr. Tibbets had 
quite a time raising his first trees and finally had to fence them in 
and guard them with shotguns to prevent roving livestock and in- 
terested passersby from ruining the crop. But the naval orange in- 
dustry, superimposed upon the already existing Valencia, or seeded 
orange, culture, gave southern California a crop which was to become 
notable and profitable, and it added measurably to the prosperity of 
Los Angeles. 

Wine grapes also gave southern California an economic base of 
operations. Some of you perhaps noted, if you came over the Cajon 
Pass, the great Guasti vineyards just west of San Bernardino. This was 
an outgrowth of an industry that was earlier started by the Franciscans 
in their mission gardens and it, too, became important and of eco- 
nomic significance. 

There were also some fads. One consisted of a tremendous state- 
wide enthusiasm for silk culture, and at one time the legislature, in 
an ill-advised moment, gave a generous bounty for the growing of 
mulberry trees in the Los Angeles area. This, however, did not work. 
In spite of the claims of the All-Year Club, the climate of southern 
California was simply not exotic enough for the silkworm, and the 
industry languished and died. 

Another cause of the land boom was advertising. This consisted 
of books written by travelers who were thrilled and excited by Cali- 
fornia scenery and climate, letters-to-the-editor written to eastern 
newspapers, and much word-of-mouth comment. Some of these writ- 
ers became downright poetic in their enthusiasm. One wrote this 
rather violent testimonial: 
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Whoever asks where Los Angeles is, to him I shall say: across a 
desert without wearying, beyond a mountain without climbing, where 
heights stand away from it, where ocean winds breathe upon it, where 
the gold-mounted lime hedges border it, where the flowers catch fire 
with beauty, among the orange groves, beside the olive trees, where the 
pomegranates wear calyx crowns, where the figs of Smyrna are turn- 
ing, where the bananas of Honolulu are blossoming, where the chest- 
nuts of Italy are dropping, where Sicilian lemons are ripening, where 
the almond trees are shining, through that alameda of walnuts and 
apricots, through this avenue of willows and poplars, in vineyards six 
sabbath days journey across them, in the midst of a garden of thirty- 
six square miles—there is Los Angeles. 


And some grew sickeningly poetic: 


Go wing thy flight from star to star, 

From world to luminous world as far 

As the universe spreads its flaming wall. 
Take all the pleasures of all the spheres 
And multiply each through endless years— 
One winter at Vernon is worth them all. 


Vernon, as you may know, is now an industrial suburb of Los 
Angeles. 

But the event which really started the boom was a railroad rate 
war which reached ridiculous proportions. The competition was be- 
tween the Santa Fe and the Southern Pacific, and both railroads were 
interested in bringing settlers to California so as to market the vast 
lands which had been given them by the government in the form of 
a federal subsidy. 

Normal rates from the Mississippi Valley to southern California 
had fluctuated usually around $125. By 1885 they were down to 
$100, and when in November of that year the Santa Fe Railroad 
broke the Southern Pacific’s monopoly of the state, a battle royal be- 
gan. By March 4th, fares to Boston were down to $47, to Chicago 
$32. Within a few hours they dropped to $42 and $25 respectively, 
and on the morning of the fateful 6th, the fare to Kansas City was 
down to $12. As the city’s excitement mounted, the Santa Fe dropped 
to $10 and was immediately followed by the Southern Pacific. The 
Santa Fe then cut to $8 and was met by its rival. The Southern Pacific, 
not to be outdone, underbid itself, cutting to $6 and then to $4. 
Finally shortly after noon, the Southern Pacific reached the ultimate 
and offered a transcontinental ticket for the spectacular sum of $1. 
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Santa Fe officials bragged that they sold no ticket for less than $8, 
but, $1 or $8, the result was the same. New hordes of people took 
advantage of the rate war to flock to Los Angeles. One of the his- 
torians of Los Angeles claims that the Southern Pacific’s arrival in- 
creased the city’s population 100 per cent and the Santa Fe’s succeed- 
ing arrival increased it 500 per cent, and these estimates are probably 
not exaggerated. 

As a result of this influx of population, by 1887 the town, crowded 
around the plaza and reaching fearfully southward along three em- 
bryo arteries, Fort, Spring, and Main, was a teeming young city of 
100,000 people. Two thousand real estate agents jammed every 
available hole in the wall, an average of one agent for every 50 resi- 
dents. The craze for speculation in land, heretofore focussed on resi- 
dence lots and suburban town sites, now infected business property 
as well, such frontage bringing up to $2,000 a front foot. By April of 
1887, the city realized that it was in the throes of the most tremen- 
dous flurry it had ever experienced, and editorial writers freely pre- 
dicted the permanence of the frenzy. ‘To call it a craze or a bubble,” 
proclaimed the Tribune, “‘is the veriest nonsense.’’ Enthusiasm was 
kept at a high pitch by the publication of simmering statistics which 
required no exaggeration to be impressive, and grandiose dreams of 
civic improvements such as a new court house, city hall, improved 
sewers, pavements, and schools spread optimism like a plague. 


IV 


In the 90s, however, the boom broke, leaving Los Angeles and 
the rest of southern California several steps higher on the economic 
ladder, but nevertheless without the stimulus of abnormal activity. 
The two outstanding events of Los Angeles’ next generation were, 
first of all, the building of a ‘‘free harbor’’ at San Pedro instead of 
the construction of a railroad-dominated harbor at Santa Monica—an 
accomplishment which involved a good many politicians, much lobby- 
ing, and the concerted efforts of the citizens of Los Angeles and their 
Civic organizations—and second, the bringing of water from the 
Owens Valley, when it became clear that if Los Angeles continued to 
grow as she was then growing, she would end up in a very thirsty 
condition. 

The First World War had little effect upon the city’s economy. It 
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was more or less out of the direct channel of war activity and its in- 
dustry was not of a type to be unduly stimulated by combat. But im- 
mediately after the war, a tremendous event occurred which gave Los 
Angeles its third great economic flurry and genuinely put it on the 
map in a national sense. This event was occasioned by the discovery 
of tremendous oil pools at Huntington Beach, Santa Fe Springs, and 
Signal Hill (a hummock lying between Los Angeles and Long 
Beach). These discoveries were of relatively high gravity and very 
rich in gasoline content. Within the next few years, the oil from these 
fields was to double the total production of the state, usher in a 
period of frenzied speculation, bring about a drastic reduction in the 
price of oil, create millions of dollars of additional wealth, throw the 
whole oil industry of the United States temporarily out of gear be- 
cause of a surplus supply, and, in general, provide Los Angeles with 
a Major economic revolution. 

The Huntington Beach field, located about 45 miles southeast of 
Los Angeles, was discovered late in 1920 by Standard of California 
and reached its peak of 113,000 barrels a day from 123 wells in 
1923. By 1926 it had produced a hundred million barrels. In 1921 
La Santa Fe Springs District was opened by Union and reached its 
peak of production from 205 wells also in 1923, exceeding Hunting- 
ton Beach by nearly 200 per cent. Shell Oil first pierced the rich 
shale of Signal Hill, which in 1923 produced from 265 wells 
244,000 barrels daily. These three fields alone were in 1923 responsi- 
ble for about one-third of United States production. 

It was the day of the speculator. One observer said: 


In the actual solicitation, evangelistic methods that at times ap- 
proached southern camp meeting tactics proved highly successful. Pro- 
spective buyers were mobilized in the heart of Los Angeles and given 
free automobile rides in rubber neck wagons to the oil fields where 
there was a free cold lunch. The cold lunch invariably preceded the 
cold deal that was almost invariably handed out. There were impas- 
sioned lectures by hired spielets, some of them preachers who had 
left their pulpits to get the $500 a week that was given for this serv- 
ice. These sales in the open were admirably stage-managed, for there 
was always a dramatic moment when a driller in oil-splattered over- 
alls appeared on the platform and whispered to the speaker that “oil 
was in sight.” Other exhibits were geologists who spoke a language 
that no one in the audience could understand, and finally the im- 
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presario himself made his appearance, putting the final kick into the 
appeal. As elsewhere, most of the promotion properties were outside 
proven areas, that is, places where oil was actually being produced. 


One enterprising promoter in the San Fernando Valley organized 
his sales force to such a pitch of regimentation that they started each 
day with group calisthenics to tone them up for tough prospects. 

One of the outstanding characters of the oil boom was C. C. Julian. 
If any of you lived in Los Angeles at that time you doubtless bought 
Julian stock. I know my family did; and if you did not, in fact, you 
simply were not a member of the group. You were not experiencing 
“togetherness.” At any rate, Julian, who came originally from Can- 
ada, bought a small option at Santa Fe Springs just as it was begin- 
ning to boom. He had no money and no credit so he devised a means 
of raising cash which could only have worked in that passionate pe- 
riod and among people as gullible and enthusiastic as southern Cal- 
ifornians of the ’20’s. He simply advertised in the newspapers—ads 
which he wrote himself, couched in homey phraseology, possessing an 
air of frank honesty in their claim that the venture was admittedly 
speculative and that no widows or orphans need apply. But stock was 
sold on the installment plan to lure the selfsame widows and orphans, 
and so luscious was the bait that Julian held out, so plentiful the 
funds in postwar southern California, so gullible the public, that 
within 16 days well meaning citizens with absolutely no security or 
collateral had sent him a total of $175,000. Building on this, Julian 
organized the Julian Petroleum Corporation, attempting, at least on 
paper, to set up a vertical production organization ranging from oil 
wells to service stations; however, he made most of his money selling 
stock. And finally, when he was investigated by the authorities, it was 
discovered that he had been given permission by the state to sell 
166,000 shares. His manager confessed under pressure that actually 
they had sold 525,000, and hadn’t told anybody about it. When the 
final audits were in, it was demonstrated that “Julian Pete’ had really 
sold 3,615,000. For a time it was a very profitable business, but 
Julian eventually died a suicide in Shanghai. 

The other major source of Los Angeles’ prosperity during the 
1920’s was the motion picture industry. I am sure all of you have 
just seen the academy awards presentation over your TV sets, and 
therefore I think little need be said about this most evident of all 
southern California’s bases of wealth. 
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Vv 


The final chapter in the history of Los Angeles, at least up to the 
present, was written during the Second World War, when a war 
economy developed, based on aircraft construction and some ship- 
building, together with their related and auxilary industries, that com- 
pletely changed the complexion of the city. It had started out as a 
cow town, The Queen of the Cow Counties. The boom of ’87 had 
made it a Yankee community supported by diversified agriculture. 
The oil boom and the movies of the ’20’s brought it into national 
significance and gave it prosperity and renown, but on a risky basis 
because the sources were not numerous or diversified enough. World 
War II gave Los Angeles many things: a broad industrial base, thou- 
sands of new inhabitants, a freeway system, new plans for civic de- 
velopment, and smog. Los Angeles is still struggling with and profit- 
ing from the results of World War II. 

I just finished a legislative assignment, that of participating on a 
survey commissioned to design a “Master Plan’’ for California higher 
education. The reason was clear: although there are already a quarter 
of a million students in California’s public colleges and universities, 
there will be between two and three times that number in the next 
fifteen years. In spite of this, the survey team decided that current 
planr‘ng for new public institutions was adequate—except in the Los 
Angeles area, where population predictions are so staggering that al- 
though there are already two major universities, five state colleges, 
and about a dozen private colleges, the team strongly recommended 
that two new large state colleges immediately be established, one near 
San Bernardino, and another in the region of the International Air- 
port. Members of this organization who are local residents are in the 
right business, that is if you’re looking for more work. For the last 
twenty years, ever since 1940, people have been moving into Cali- 
fornia, permanent residents, at the rate of more than 1,000 a day, and 
admissions people in colleges and universities are continuing to be 
faced with this, with a population migration that I think has no par- 
allel in the history of the world. 

Los Angeles is an amazing place. It is already one of the biggest 
cities in the world—more than 214 million in the city itself and more 
than 614 million in the metropolitan area—and there have been pre- 
dictions that it will some day be the biggest. Whether this is anything 
to look forward to, I’m not certain, but it seems that the angels after 
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whom the town is named have apparently been watching it zealously. 
It started out with a small river, some agricultural land, and 44 un- 
distinguished settlers. It had no other visible means of support, and 
yet it reached out and incorporated both the gold rush and cattle into 
its climb to prosperity. It dug down and struck oil. It was not on the 
coast, but it is today one of the largest harbor cities in the world. It 
had insufficient water so it brought it in from Owens Valley and the 
Colorado. It desired national attention so it developed the movie in- 
dustry. 

Whatever Los Angeles has touched has literally and figuratively 
turned to gold. Although there are phases of its culture which make 
one doubt the possibility, it does veritably seem to have had the bless- 
ing of the angels for whom it was named, and the Queen of the 
Cow Counties is now a metropolis in direct competition with the 
great cities of history. Old settlers have bemoaned the passing of the 
city they knew, but if Los Angeles has lost its neighborliness and its 
pleasant Spanish glow, it has achieved an economic significance in the 
world which has more than made up for them. Los Angeles is now 
the largest metropolis on the American Pacific Coast and that coast 
is one of the few economic frontiers left in a crowded world. 





The paper presented by Dr. Charles E. Odegaard was 
not available for publication at the time of going to press. 
It must therefore be deferred to a later issue. In its place 
appear the following two articles. S. A. N. 
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Chore or Challenge?* 


WILLIAM F. ADAMS 


NOTED SHAKESPEAREAN ACTOR once said that the ““To be or not 
A to be” speech in Hamlet was the most difficult of all lines to 
deliver. That was because the audience joined in muttering the lines 
beneath its breath. Anyone speaking about education today has some- 
thing of the same feeling. Education is such a vital subject, and so 
much in the news, nearly everyone is talking about it. Dr. Hancher, 
President of the State University of Iowa, summed this up as follows: 
“If consideration be given to the torrent of words poured forth on 
education at all levels—one must despair of saying anything new or 
original. One will be lucky to avoid paraphrasing or even quoting 
inadvertently something that has been said elsewhere before.”” Indeed 
you may find me quoting myself from time to time—a practice, you 
will recall, which George Bernard Shaw once justified to a protesting 
female admirer, when he said, “Madam, I often quote myself. It 
makes my conversation much more sparkling.” 

We in AACRAO are a very vital part of education, and as you 
know, education in America today is under the gun as it has never 
been before. American education, teachers, and administrators are 
getting blamed for just about everything that goes wrong in this 
country. We are getting sniped at by people who apparently are just 
now discovering there is such a thing as education. You know it is far 
easier to criticize than to be correct. Much criticism of education is 
justified. There are faults that should be recognized and rectified. The 
kind of criticism educators resent is that which is based on inaccurate 
information, ignores important objectives, negates the influence of 
forces outside the school, and misinterprets educational theory. 

We, as educators, should appraise sincere criticism thoughtfully and 
learn from it. We should show competence in correcting faults and 
show intelligence in meeting the varied needs of the students in our 
schools today. It is a perplexing situation which calls for extra effort. 
The persistent exercise of a little extra effort is one of the most power- 
ful forces contributing to success. Success is relative. It does not mean 
a man has progressed to the limit of his capabilities, but only that he 
has made remarkable progress. It implies continued improvement, for 


* A talk given by President Adams at a number of Regional Association meetings. 
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only those who are improving are a success. Curiously, though, when 
a person comes to the point in his development where he epitomizes 
success, nobody calls him successful. He represents achievement, which 
is greater than success. We have to be optimistic and go forth with 
extra effort. It is said, ‘‘A pessimist sees only the dark side of the clouds 
and mopes; a philosopher sees both sides and shrugs; an optimist 
doesn’t see the clouds at all—he’s walking on them.” 

In all the excitement we stay so busy that we fail to reflect. It is a 
good idea to find a small spot for a moment of quiet reflection. In 
this moment of reflection let us take stock and ask ourselves a few 
questions. The question I pose gives us a choice of answers. A choice 
may be among many things; an alternative is in the strictest sense a 
choice between two things; oftener it is one of the two things between 
which a choice is to be made, and either of which is the alternative of 
the other, as the alternative of surrender is death. The question I pose 
to you as well as to students and staff is—Education: Will it be a 
Chore or a Challenge? 

A close look at the two words shows quite a difference. Chore is 
associated with adjectives such as old-fashioned, bitter, small, weary, 
drone; with verbs such as bind, work, labor. All in all Chore sums up 
to a small or odd job, a hard or unpleasant task. On the other side, 
Challenge brings to mind the adjectives, visual, singing, heroic, 
provocative, sweeping, tremendous, stimulating; the verbs arouse, 
blaze, resound, deliver. All summed up as a call to engage in a con- 
test of skill and strength. Your choice is a matter of attitude. On the 
one side your attitude may be: 

“When life is rough and skies are gray, 
My comment is a terse one: 
Tomorrow is another day, 
Quite probably a worse one.” 


Or this may be your attitude: A hen and a pig were walking one day, 
and in the course of their stroll spied a sign reading ‘‘Ham and Eggs.” 
The hen said, “Doesn’t that make you proud? Just think: that sign is 
appearing all over the world!” “Yes, I’m proud,” the pig agreed, “but 
you must remember that while it’s all in a day’s work with you, for me 
it is something of a personal sacrifice.’’ All of this certainly depends 
upon your viewpoint. Will continued education be a plodding, unin- 
spired routine—the small chore—or a dynamic challenge to make the 
most of opportunities afforded? 
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We cannot deny that we are in times of decision. In making our 
decision as student, faculty member, or administrator, we do not for- 
get the role that education has played in our development. The story of 
education is the story of mankind. It is the saga of wisdom and folly, 
achievement and regression, creativity and lethargy, enlightenment 
and superstition. The aims of education represent the basis of social 
advancement. In every generation great educators have been in the 
vanguard of humanitarian causes and have made progress possible in 
man’s relationship to himself and to society. In every period, educa- 
tion has to be re-evaluated and re-examined. Every moment presents 
us with a new challenge. It is my hope that students and teachers 
alike will make it a challenge with an understanding of the job 
that needs to be done in my State, in your State, and in our Nation, 
in the years immediately ahead. 

In making it a challenge we must be of good courage and sound 
mind in correcting that which is bad, in testing that which is new, 
and in holding fast to that which is good. One of the hardest things 
we have to do is to unlearn something that no longer is relevant or 
even true. It is a painful process. To give up a favorite idea or process 
is no less traumatic than the extraction of a tooth or the amputation 
of a limb. Ideas are a part of us; but like appendages to the body, 
they must be surrendered when they have outlived their usefulness. 
I would be remiss in my duties if I failed to remind you of the 
many things that AACRAO has done and can do for you in this 
process. AACRAO has been and is a productive organization which 
offers valuable and practical aid to its members and to all phases of 
higher education. The work of AACRAO certainly can assist you in 
process changes for the best. A guiding principle to be followed in 
our profession is that we should serve in those areas where we are 
best able, by virtue of training and experience, to contribute to the 
institution’s foward movement. 

The value that a student receives from the educational opportunities 
afforded rests with him. One thing is certain: Job qualifications will 
show a marked increase in educational requirements. Among the few 
things costing more than an education today is the lack of it. For 
this reason the amount of education and training, and the application 
that has been made of them, will become increasingly important in 
getting, holding, and succeeding in jobs in the future. I cannot agree 
with those who say that college degrees are becoming increasingly 
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important in finding a job, and requirements for a degree have 
correspondingly sunk lower and lower. One solution might be to 
award a Bachelor of Arts degree to every person when he is born. 
No! I cannot agree with that thinking, for it is my feeling that 
degree requirements are being up-graded. Too much criticism has 
been hurled at teachers. I heard someone say—to teachers, “Be 
exceedingly careful what you teach your students and how you teach 
them—they may someday write a biography about you.” 

That person would be interested in this story: One reason for the 
teacher shortage arrived home breathlessly to announce she had te- 
ceived the first of a new type of comprehensive report card in high 
school. “It's got all kinds of statistics and stuff on it,”’ she informed 
her mother, as she fished through her books for the report card. 
“Look at this!’ she exclaimed, pointing to one of the mass of items. 
“They gave me an ‘F’ on sex, and I didn’t know I was taking it.” 

It has been said that a student has a right to succeed; he also has a 
right to failure. It is the teacher’s job to try to help him strive for the 
right right. No citizen, be he the richest or most powerful man in 
the city, earns half of the love or the warm remembrance for a life- 
time that the good teacher earns. Yet teaching, too, can lead to bitter- 
ness. Even the ablest young people should not head toward teaching 
unless they are sure they love children and youth more than they do 
the art, the science, or the mathematics they want to teach. We must 
remember that the road to becoming a great teacher is the same road 
one takes in becoming a great person. There is an unmistakable trend 
toward upgrading of skills in all lines of endeavor. 

Quality education must be our primary objective. This is a goal 
for which students, parents, and admitustrators should strive. State 
legislatures, foundations, and individuals are making forward strides 
toward that goal in appropriations and gifts for our educational 
systems. There is a tremendous challenge to parents and school ad- 
ministrators to make certain that full value is received in providing 
better and more adequate training for our young people. It is certainly 
the concept of quality in education that characterizes the education of 
the people of a free democracy. 

No democratic society can continue to exist unless it is also an 
educative society. Quality does not mean a choice between educating 
the few or the many. None of the world’s great universities were 
planned to be what they are now. Fame came to them not because 
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accommodations were built in advance for thousands of students, but 
because great teachers served to bring those thousands in. For educa- 
tion, as for business, it is the quality of the management rather than 
the magnitude of the layout that spells success. Enlargement comes 
after, not before, the product gets its market test. It can be attained 
only through the recognition of the uniqueness of each individual, 
equality of educational opportunity, and diversity of educational 
programs. 

Quality and excellence in higher education in the colleges must 
continue to be associated with equality of opportunity for all who 
show promise of profiting from it. We cannot import systems of edu- 
cation or copy the standards and aims of other nations. We grow 
stronger by meeting our own indigenous needs in our own indigenous 
ways, by surpassing ourselves rather than trying to surpass some other 
nation, The quality of our education depends upon the belief of the 
American people in education, upon their enthusiastic and unshak- 
able conviction that no social activity is more important to us. We 
may confidently express the feeling that American higher education 
has by no means even yet arrived at an equilibrium. It remains in a 
state of dynamic evolution much like the culture which surrounds it 
and sustains it—the true American university lies in the future. 

It is often difficult to put a definite price tag on the value of edu- 
cation. Generally, better paying jobs go to those with the best prep- 
aration and application of their training. Education does have a direct 
bearing on income production. But we would be shortsighted if the 
value of education was confined solely to the salary that can be ob- 
tained by an educated person. The intangible qualities that help us 
to understand, appreciate and participate in those things which make 
for a better life are of great value to the individual and to the com- 
munity in which he lives. The hope—the real need for a better world 
tomorrow—is that all students will accept the challenge to become 
better prepared to live and to earn in a complex technological age, 
an age in which human beings are still our most important resource. 

Work is no flaunting of intellect; it is providing strength and di- 
rection to the mind—the right direction. Many parents do not realize 
that they are cheating their children out of one of the most certain 
ways to happiness when they protect them from hardship or work. 
The two ways to student development and at the same time character 
development are through hardship and responsibility. Let us set a high 
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level of expectancy. We are derelict in our duty if we fail to chal- 
lenge, to inspire improvement and to expect improvement. Unless 
we do this we are being satisfied with mediocrity. We are hand in 
hand with apathy, and you know apathy is another way of describing 
the attitude that registers superficial.and studied indifference. We 
must not forget that mediocrity in any form is corrosive to character. 
What is the choice? For the pessimist the choice is chore. We can- 
not be pessimists. The spirit of pessimism, which has never seen 
the truth about anything, is still alive. Pessimists do not die easily. 
They are like the man who said of his wife’s people, “They get sick 
more and die less than any people on earth.” Never in all history has 
pessimism built anything or won a single victory. The world of 
achievement has always belonged to the optimist. Certainly the choice 
is challenge. The minute we give up our desire to escape, fearlessly 
accept a challenge, and begin to deal with it creatively, we lose our 
anxiety and begin to feel secure. In accepting the challenge we realize 
that real education belongs to the future. Education must stir our 
innermost feelings and loyalties and awaken us from the slumber of 
lethargy, for education is our foremost hope for lasting greatness. 
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The Concentration of Scholarship Funds 
and Its Implications for Education 
JOHN L. HOLLAND AND LAURA KENT 


HE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM today stands in a pecu- 

liarly exposed position. At no time in our history has the public 
attention been so strongly focussed on the little red school house— 
and the ivy-covered walls beyond. Recognizing the need to educate 
our young people, whether for immediate strategic reasons of the 
“beat Russia” variety or for broader humanistic purposes, we have 
suddenly become interested in encouraging students to go on to col- 
lege and in making productive scholars, scientists, engineers, and 
teachers of them. Recognizing, too, that ‘‘talent loss’’ is a major prob- 
lem—that many of our brighter students do not go on to college— 
we subscribe, vocally at least, to the notion that worthy and promising 
students should be given financial support so that they will have a 
chance to develop and use their talent. 

This sudden surge of interest is, on the whole, salutary, in that it 
gives those involved in education a chance to take stock of themselves, 
to re-examine their goals and policies, to question—and improve— 
their methods. And it may be well to question, at this point, just 
how effective our scholarship programs are. Are they accomplishing 
their goal of helping a large number of talented students go to col- 
leges which can best turn them into creative human beings? 

The purpose of this article is simply to call attention to the present 
situation and to outline some of its possible results. For just as a 
relatively small number of colleges and universities seem to have a 
corner on talented students and distinguished teachers, so there is 
much evidence that a few scholarship-granting groups control most 
of the scholarship funds and hence wield considerable power in re- 
cruiting intellectual talent. The biases which these groups exhibit in 
selecting students are worth our attention, since they determine if 
students with unusual potential for achievement and creativity are 
encouraged or neglected. 

The reader should observe the following caveat: much of the argu- 
ment which follows is controvertible and undocumented; where docu- 
mentation is given, it is often tenuous. On the other hand, the prob- 
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able consequences of the present concentration of scholarship funds 
and the biases which operate in awarding scholarships deserve im- 
mediate consideration. We cannot find appropriate solutions to the 
problem until we recognize that it exists. 


SOME EVIDENCE OF CONCENTRATION 


Exact information about sources of scholarship funds and the rela- 
tive contributions made by colleges and universities, industry, private 
and government agencies, labor unions, church groups, and other 
scholarship-granting groups is hard to get. For one thing, these 
groups frequently change their policies and method of operation. For 
another, they are difficult to survey: some donors will not reply to 
questionnaires, and others will give only limited information. There 
is no single authoritative list of donors. Only by piecing together a 
number of different reports is it possible to discover the major sources 
of scholarship funds and to learn how these funds are concentrated 
and what biases operate in awarding scholarships to students. 

The total amount of scholarship money available to undergraduates 
each year has been variously estimated. These estimates range from 
$56 million (2) to over $100 million (7). Judging from these and 
other estimates, it seems likely that undergraduate scholarship funds 
from all sources, public and private, totalled between $90 and $110 
million in 1959. 

In 1956, a subcommittee of the American Council on Education 
in the monograph, Background for a National Scholarship Policy, 
said that “‘the major recorded source of scholarships appears to be the 
institutions for higher learning, and their major source of funds ap- 
pears to be current operating funds’’ (1). A more recent study by 
Thistlethwaite (19) supports this statement. In 1958, he reported 
that colleges and universities tendered 66 per cent of the scholarships 
offered to near-winners in the National Merit Scholarship program; 
the next largest single class of donors, governmental agencies, offered 
only 10 per cent; and the third largest, business and industry, con- 
tributed 6 per cent. The remaining 18 per cent came from a variety 
of sources, such as scholarship foundations (2 per cent), high school 
(2 per cent), community (2 per cent), church (2 per cent), and pro- 
fessional organizations (1 per cent), memorial scholarship and trust 
funds (1 per cent), and unidentified sources (8 per cent). The ad- 
vent of the two largest private scholarship programs, General Motors 
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and National Merit Scholarship Corporation, does not change this 
situation appreciably, since their yearly expenditure of scholarship 
funds is relatively small compared to the total college funds. Thistle- 
thwaite’s survey also shows that 43 per cent of the offers came from 
only 7 per cent of the 523 institutions which offered scholarships to 
this select group of students. 

If we look in Wilkins’ monograph, Financial Aid for College Stu- 
dents (22), to find the 50 institutions which have the largest amount 
of undergraduate scholarship money, we reach a startling conclusion: 
the highest 50 institutions comprise only 3 per cent of the under- 
graduate colleges listed by Wilkins, yet they control 34 per cent—a 
total of $22,571,422—of all the scholarship funds offered by col- 
leges. The fifty schools (listed according to the amount of money 
each reported as having available for undergraduate scholarships in 
1955-56) are shown in Table I. 

This same group of colieges receives, indirectly, a lion’s share of 
student aid from other scholarship donors, such as the National 
Merit Scholarship Corporation and certain federal and state scholar- 
ship and fellowship programs which permit the scholarship winner 
to choose any college either within a given state or within the con- 
tinental United States. Consequently, our estimate of the proportion 
of student aid concentrated in this group of colleges and universities 
is too small; Bowles’s estimate that half of the available scholarship 
funds are concentrated in 50 institutions is probably more accurate 
(4). It is reasonably clear then that colleges and universities are the 
major sources of scholarship funds and that a limited number of in- 
stitutions control most of these funds. The rapid development of 
state scholarship programs may alter this situation to some extent. 

The amount of “scholarship dollars per student’? shown in Table 
I provides us with another way of comparing the scholarship funds 
of different institutions. The range of difference, even among this 
selected set of institutions, is great. For example, at one extreme, 
Yeshiva University has available $352 per student, while the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles has available only $6 per stu- 
dent. These figures represent enormous differences in financial re- 
sources for attracting students and maintaining them on scholarships. 
“Scholarship dollars per student”’ is positively related to “tuition and 
fees,” although at any given level of “tuition and fees,” there is still 
considerable variation in ‘‘scholarship dollars per student.” 
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TABLE I 
THE FIFTY INSTITUTIONS HAVING THE MOST SCHOLARSHIP FUNDS 











Scholarship 
Institution Scholarship Under- Dollars Tuition & 
Funds graduates Per Student’ Fees 
University of Pennsylvania ..... $950,110 7,168 $133 $ 935 
Cornell URIVETSILY ..0..:<0:0:00:0050% 844,560 8,860 95 152- 212? 
1,000-1,012° 

Harvard University ............ 830,004 4,452 186 856 
Yale University 

Undergraduate schools ........ 775,064 3,923 198 1,000 

School of Architecture and 

UNGER 5950: sieioicie aise oaisiisierere 8,094 156 52 600-800 

Syracuse University ............ 778,092 7,648 102 800 
University of Michigan ........ 772,200 14,513 53 200 
University of Pittsburgh ...... 671,922 8,241 82 535 
University of Chicago .......... 660,996 2,462 268 690 
Stanford University* ............ 632,852 5,176 122 750 
New York University .......... 627,072 11,699 54 837 
Temple University ............ 619,837 7,154 87 544 
Dartmouth College ............ 592,516 2,792 212 980 
Rutgers University .....06++ 589,950 5,881 100 450 
DOUKO WRIVOTERY ccasicsisiccivace's 550,572 4,441 124 600 
Northwestern University ........ 544,149 6,501 84 696 
AMMBNG VRIVETENY 5 6s o:0.0:0,0:0:0:0%:s 535,428 3,782 142 650 
Princeton University ........... 533,715 2,926 182 1,000 
Michigan State University of Ag- 

riculture and Applied Science .. 523,296 14,269 37 204 
Columbia University 

School of Architecture ....... 4,125 100 41 968 

BRNONIN eo ioote eo oralehcostars inicio 100,548 1,294 78 823 

Columbia College ............ 371,070 2,405 154 816 

School of Engineering ........ 35,440 340 104 810 
University of Florida .......... 475,605 9,735° 49 150 
Brown University 

fi Go ere 352,211 2,306 153 950 

PRIA orig 500s aa soos ose ereieee 121,618 854 142 950 
University of Miami .......... 453,607 7,781 58 591 
University of Wisconsin ........ 452,800 14,831 31 180 
University of Illinois ......... 449,242 19,933 23 180 





NotE—This list includes only those campuses and schools within a university or 
college which are predominantly composed of undergraduates. Thus schools of medi- 
cine and law are excluded, and schools of architecture and engineering are in- 


cluded. 


* Another table could be made by selecting the 50 institutions with the most 
dollars per student, in which case some of the above institutions would drop out 
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TABLE I (Continued) 








Scholarship 
Institution Scholarship Under- Dollars Tuition & 
Funds graduates Per Student’ Fees 
University of Southern California 434,910 7,535 58 700 
Yeshiva University ............ 365,755 1,038 352 740 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute .. 365,387 2,831 129 1,050 i 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 

NOG ooo cre scorste ras cieiss«:cidie.cie'6iso 355,122 3,633 98 900 
Southern Methodist University .. 353,133 4,126 86 541 
University of North Carolina 

CHAR EAM cikosoc creceieressieie e ceers 150,995 5,846 26 242 

College of Engineering ...... 155,100 4,253 36 283 

Woman's Coleze oc... siecsc 32,522 2,247 14 239 
Boston University «..6 csc ccce se 322,944 9,232 35 610 
University of Cincinnati ........ 322,000 5,805 55 335 
ye 320,488 2,225 144 900 
Lafayette College ............. 303,195 1,531 198 900 
OBEN: CONCGES 606 6.6606 see oes 299,710 1,924 156 772 
Wellesley College .............. 293,040 1,708 172 925 
University of Notre Dame ...... 290,207 5,022 58 750 
University of Virginia 

Charlottesville: ...ccccsccsccss 251,856 3,087 7a 295 

Mary Washington ........... 28,764 1,509 19 290 
St. John’s University (N.Y.) .... 271,492 3,820 71 650 
Vassar: @Conege. 5. ccc scssreceees 270,048 1,434 188 925 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute .. 267,285 7,321 37 141 
Purdue University. «6.02.00 263,438 10,075 26 160 
Johns Hopkins University ...... 262,880 1,244 211 800 
Ohio State University ........... 262,800 17,719 15 189 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 259,826 2,815 92 680 
Washington University ........ 255,502 4,482 57 600 
University of California 

ORR OLOW 0 ce-dic cee scene ts 113,552 13,022 9 90 

NABI ctr Soy oo: Scvelot che cfarao- ceria 15,656 1,523 10 99 

1 70,070 11,477 6 100 

PRI VORMIE es cieiscysis'ere. aw ciadears 9,696 705 14 104 

Sarita, Harpates sos .< < é0.6:0s<iesr 32,960 1,945 17 114 
University of Kansas .......... 241,074 6,883 35 86 
St. Louis: Univeraity 2.....60060. 238,960 5,115 47 500 
Emory University « ......06sc00 234,360 3,258 72 600 





and others would appear. For example, the California Institute of Technology and 
Wesleyan University, which have $213 and $203 per student respectively, would be 
included and some of the large public institutions would be dropped. 

In state colleges. 

>In endowed colleges. 

‘Includes scholarship money for law and medical students. 

* Includes full-time and part-time students. 
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SELECTION BIASES IN THE AWARDING OF FINANCIAL AID 


Scholarship-granting agencies differ in the criteria by which they 
select students to receive scholarship aid. It is often difficult to deter- 
mine just what standards a particular group uses, since frequently the 
selection method is vague and unformulated. However, most agencies 
make some use of the applicant’s scores on the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test and similar aptitude and achievement tests. That such a bias 
exists is supported by Heist’s finding (8) that student bodies at 
different colleges have different average aptitude levels. Moreover, 
studies of recipients and nonrecipients have usually shown that stu- 
dents who receive scholarships have high scores on aptitude and 
achievement tests (15). A second criterion almost universally used 
for determining admission to college and awarding scholarships is the 
student’s high school grade record. These particular criteria are used 
extensively for a number of reasons: the physical, psychological, so- 
cial, and scholastic characteristics of any large group of scholarship 
applicants are so complex that they would stagger any selection board. 
Grades and test scores, however, are easily determined and easily 
ranked. The scholarship donors may take other factors into consider- 
ation—the number of elective offices the student has held, his extra- 
curricular activities, his scores on originality measures, his teachers’ 
opinions about his emotional stability, etc. But none of these factors 
is universally accepted as an accurate measure of the student’s worth. 

Finally, students who come from higher socio-economic groups are 
more frequently awarded scholarships than students from lower clas- 
ses, whether financial need is a criterion or not, perhaps because the 
former want to attend expensive ‘“‘name’’ colleges, whereas the lat- 
ter are content with colleges which are cheaper and less well-known 
(10). King reports that at Harvard, “only 18 per cent of the schol- 
arship holders come from families with incomes below $4000 .. .” 
despite the giving of stipends according to financial need (13). His 
assertion that ‘‘at no CSS college’ do as many as half the scholarship 
winners come from the neediest half of our nation’s population’’ is 
supported by Moon’s report (16) that the CSS applicant group as a 
whole has a median family income of about $7000. National Merit 


* Colleges which subscribe to the College Scholarship Service, an agency of the 
College Entrance Examination Board. These colleges can be described, generally, 
as prestigious. 
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Scholars are also more apt to come from high income families and to 
attend expensive colleges (9). 

In short, scholarships are awarded to students who come from 
above average income families and who have high scores on aptitude 
and achievement tests and good grades in high school. 


SOME IMPLICATIONS FOR INSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
AND STUDENT SELECTION ‘ 


The concentration of scholarship funds in a small number of insti- 
tutions has a direct bearing on the development and status of all col- 
leges and universities. The institution with a large amount of schol- 
arship money is able to attract a large proportion of talented students, 
either to maintain or to improve the quality of its student body. And, 
just as the football coach with an abundance of talented players can 
win games, so the college with a large proportion of talented students 
can turn out graduates who become leaders, scientists, and humanists 
with ease. The college with a meager talent supply, on the other 
hand, can probably produce few outstanding graduates. One result 
of the difference in talent supply is that less prestigious institutions 
decline, or at best hold their own. The faculty which has to work 
with bright or dull students may readily appreciate this state of af- 
fairs, but the parents of the students are less aware of it. Another 
result of the inordinate attractiveness and prestige of some colleges 
is that large geographical areas are depleted of their most promising 
students. Local universities, lacking a national reputation, have great 
difficulty in attracting even a small proportion of exceptionally 
talented students. Although the prestigious institutions call this proc- 
ess ‘‘securing adequate geographical representation” or “obtaining a 
cross-section of socio-economic levels,” it may entail an intellectual 
denuding of many areas which is harmful to these areas and unneces- 
sarily expensive for the student and his family, who assume that all 
prestigious institutions are equally good or that only a high-cost insti- 
tution can bring their child to fruition. 

The emergence of “need analysis’ (an arbitrary but standard 
method for determining the amount of outside financial help 
“needed” by a family to send their child to college) has worked to 
cement the inequalities in student talent supply encouraged by differ- 
ences in scholarship funds and prestige-value. A college seeking to 
improve its academic status by securing brighter students must abide 
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by this educational ‘‘Fair Trade Practices Act’ and limit itself to 
nonmonetary inducements, weak lures when one considers the attrac- 
tiveness of money in our materialistic culture. 

Colleges endorsing the standard ‘‘need analysis’ claim that this 
plan eliminates competitive bidding, spreads funds to a greater num- 
ber of deserving students, and reduces administrative overhead (costs 
of selection). It is true that a standard method of need determination 
may reduce some bidding, but this is desirable only for those univer- 
sities and colleges satisfied with the present status. Young colleges, or 
old colleges aiming at intellectual rehabilitation, may defeat them- 
selves by agreeing to such an arbitrary price-fixing procedure. More- 
over, it is doubtful that the present methods of determining a family’s 
need are accomplishing their purpose; a number of studies have in- 
dicated that large percentages of students who request aid (presum- 
ably because they need it to go to college), but are refused, turn up 
at some college without such aid (15). That large numbers of needy 
students are now attending colleges on scholarships because of the use 
of the standard need analysis is a dubious generalization. 

The champions of need analysis claim that scholarship stipends 
based on need spread funds among promising students with limited 
financial resources. But it is more likely that this method spreads 
funds among students from higher socio-economic classes who want 
to attend prestigious schools (20, 21). It is ironic to discover, com- 
paring the financial need of students from high and low socio-eco- 
nomic classes, that students of high socio-economic status frequently 
have greater “financial need” than students of low socio-economic 
status, because they select more expensive colleges. 

The widespread use of aptitude and achievement test scores and 
the increase in the number of applicants for admission to college has 
a direct bearing on the kinds of students selected by scholarship 
sponsors. This problem appears to be most acute in the more prestigi- 
ous institutions among the 50 listed previously. (Thirty-six of these 
50 institutions are College Entrance Examination Board members. ) 
Their reliance on test scores and high school grades has led to a rela- 
tively narrow kind of talent-searching—the search for good grade- 
getters. Generally, such measures are moderately accurate for predict- 
ing college grades, but they have little relation to postcollege achieve- 
ment, Several recent studies of students who get good grades in high 
school and college show that though such students continue to have 
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scholastic success, they are not necessarily creative after they get out 
of college. 

For example, MacKinnon (14) reports that small samples of 
architects and research scientists nominated by experts for their out- 
standing creativity and studied in extensive personal assessments gen- 
erally had C and B averages in college. The relation of creativity to 
intelligence measures was found to be low. A recent study of finalists 
in the National Merit program suggests that students with high col- 
lege grades have less potential for creativity than do students with 
lower grades (11); likewise, students whom teachers rate high on 
“Maturity,” “Originality,” ‘‘Popularity,”” and other personal traits 
appear to have less creative ability than do students who get low 
ratings (12). In a study of 32 institutions and their environments (as 
measured by the College Characteristics Index), Stern (17) com- 
ments: 

The institutions examined . . . ap >ear to range themselves primarily 
along a continuum of intellectuality, the vast majority emphasizing 
some degree of conformity and restraint. In fact, the trends toward 
maintaining dependency relations and conventionalism are so great 
that Riesman’s title [“Constraint and Variety in American Educa- 
tion” } suggests an even more felicitous paraphrase: varieties of con- 
straint in American education. 


In a study of high school students, Getzels and Jackson (6) found 
that teachers preferred the intelligent to the creative students, al- 
though both groups had equally good grades. 

Although these results are open to question because of the sam- 
pling and methodological weaknesses of some of the studies, their 
similarity is striking. All these studies imply that good grades and 
high scores on aptitude tests are not reliable signs of potential crea- 
tivity and that high school and college teachers may be rewarding less 
creative rather than more creative students. In short, because of the 
pressures for admission and for scholarships, the increasing reliance 
on academic test scores and grades may eliminate students with un- 
usual creative ability but relatively low academic records and test 
scores. 

We have not yet found infallible methods for spotting potential 
creativity, but several studies—for instance, MacKinnon’s summary 
(14) of the assessment. techniques used at IPAR to study creativity, 
and the work of Cattell, Taylor, and others (3, 18)—have suggested 
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possible directions for further research. It is imperative that we learn 
as quickly as possible how to identify the creative person, so that we 
can seek out and encourage such students, whatever their application 
form debits. They should not be penalized for their failure to play 
the “good boy” role for their high school teachers or to satisfy the 
pointless demand for ‘‘well-roundedness”’ by dissipating their energies 
in a frenetic round of extracurricular activities and “good works.” 

This incomplete summary of the connection between grades, intel- 
ligence, and creativity raises again the question of just what grades 
measure and suggests that we should take a closer look at the intel- 
lectual tasks typically imposed on the student. One recent study in- 
dicates that colleges most productive of Ph.D.’s in the natural sci- 
ences give high grades to students who are characterized by their 
dedication to scholarship, dominance, persistence, expressiveness, and 
self-control, whereas colleges less productive of Ph.D.’s reward stu- 
dents characterized by their dependence, lack of adventurousness, and 
passivity (11). In short, different colleges favor different kinds of 
students, and before we can interpret a student’s grades, we must 
know something about the college which gave them. One danger 
arises in trying to discover ways of predicting academic success: it 
may be found that, at some institutions, dependent and conservative 
people do well; and this finding may be applied to screen out inde- 
pendent, radical people who would not get good grades at that 
school, even though such people seem, at this stage of evidence, to be 
potentially more creative. Thus, the use of prediction studies would 
defeat a larger educational purpose. 


POTENTIAL SOLUTIONS 


A few institutions are actively engaged in research to find better 
methods of selecting students and to discover the effects of the col- 
lege upon the student, but as yet they still seem to be using the tradi- 
tional selection criteria: good grades, high scores, and the absence of 
any sign of social or personal eccentricity. Several avenues of remedial 
effort are suggested by the present discussion. 

For instance, institutions which want to attract a more talented stu- 
dent body might search for students with creative ability as well as 
high scholastic aptitude. This would mean looking for students who 
show early signs of creativity by winning prizes for creative writing, 
art, music, speech, debate, and science projects or who have high 
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scores on originality measures. Thus students with creative potential 
would be encouraged and pointless competition with colleges more 
interested in scholastic achievement and high aptitude test scores 
would be avoided. 

Or, more conservatively, a college might allot a small percentage 
of class openings to students selected for their potential for creativity 
without regard to other criteria, and then compare their college and 
vocational careers with those of students selected by the traditional 
criteria. This kind of experiment would provide a means for examin- 
ing a variety of problems: selection, effectiveness of teaching prac- 
tices, grading methods, college atmosphere, career choice, postcollege 
achievement, and creativity. 

Institutions which want to change their atmospheres might offer 
scholarships to a small number of promising creative persons who 
might gradually instill a spirit of intellectualism in the student body. 
Since most of the prestigious colleges aim at attracting students whose 
scores on aptitude tests place them in the top 5 per cent of the student 
population, other colleges might concentrate on the slightly less out- 
standing students: those in the 70-95th percentile. Setting a lower 
income level for aid than that now used would tend to screen out 
more effectively students who can attend college without outside aid 
and to pick up more students now overlooked. 

These changes in emphasis would appear to be in the national in- 
terest since they would focus our attention on creative persons and 
on students in real financial need. Many studies suggest that most 
scholarship money aids the student to go to his first-choice college 
rather than to his second- or third-choice school (20, 21). At pres- 
ent, scholarship programs are probably accomplishing two worth- 
while goals: they are enabling the student to attend his first-choice 
college and they are rewarding—and thereby making more attractive 
—scholarship and intellectualism. But these values must be weighed 
against the goal of directly alleviating talent loss. 

Grades are probably a good index of persistence, aptitude, and 
ability to play the role of student, but we need a better measure of 
independent achievement and creativity. At present, the student is 
given good grades primarily for his ability to regurgitate the informa- 
tion and opinions fed to him by the teacher. Instead of asking, Did 
the student toe the line submissively and do all the class assignments? 
we should ask, Did the student do anything creative and significant? 
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Did he, for instance, write a paper which shows ability to reorganize 
and interpret evidence, carry out an independent research project, 
create an outstanding artistic product, or show unusual leadership 
ability in student groups? Of course, many of these accomplishments 
are difficult to evaluate and so rare that only a small number of stu- 
dents might be recognized in this way. A more direct method of 
relating grades to creative talent would be to supplement courses with 
problems requiring independent work carried out over a long period 
of time. Although at some institutions, independent study is a fre- 
quent requirement in the junior and senior years, freshman and 
sophomore students need such experience too. The student cannot 
learn to solve problems merely by acquiring background information, 
reading about techniques, and verbalizing his intellectual compre- 
hension; he needs the daily challenge of a more meaningful problem. 
He needs to relate his academic activities to the real problems which 
he will later meet in his personal and vocational roles. 

In short, we must re-examine the use of scholarship aid funds, the 
selection of students, the meaning of grades, the effectiveness of 
teaching practices, and the impact of college training if we are to 
conserve and develop our intellectual and creative resources. Such 
goals appear to be in the best interests of students, colleges, and our 
national welfare. 
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Summarization of Panel Discussions 


EDWARD G. GROESBECK, General Chairman 
ROBERT L. GARFIELD, Assistant Chairman 
HARVEY JOHNSON, General Recorder 


College-Secondary School Relations 


INFORMATION EXCHANGE 


HIS IS A PARTICULARLY TIMELY TOPIC as secondary schools are 
[erate for more information about colleges—information by 
which they can help counsel students as to their chances of admission 
at a given institution. According to Mr. MacMitchell, at almost every 
meeting of secondary school counselors and college admissions officers 
the question of freshman class profiles arises. Essentially, a class char- 
acteristic profile contains statistical information about the applicants, 
the schools from which they came, their class rank, their test scores, 
their geographic distribution, and in some instances what financial 
assistance they have been given. Unfortunately, like all other tools, 
these profiles are subject to misuse. Some counselors, for example, 
have been known to take the average or mean test score and tell stu- 
dents that unless they have this score they cannot gain admission to 
college. Nothing could be further from the truth, for 50 per cent of 
the class usually has test scores below this mean figure. Further, and 
of much more importance, none of the colleges that distribute profiles 
admits or rejects students purely on the basis of test scores. 

Mr. Brinkley then reported that the arguments expressed against 
profiles concern themselves primarily with fears. One of these fears is 
that a college will be classified according to the caliber of its student 
body and will be compared with other institutions that may be better 
in College Board score means of its freshman class. With such a classi- 
fication, its student body will become stratified at its present level. 
Another fear expressed is that the statistics presented in the profile 
will be misinterpreted. The speaker also stated that one interesting re- 
sult is that those colleges which have published their profiles have 
attracted more and better candidates. It can therefore be asked if the 
publication of a profile did not encourage some applicants who are 
ambitious on the one hand and inspired on the other by the profile. 

Mr. Cameron, representing the secondary school viewpoint of this 
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picture, stated that the profile aids the high school counselors in learn- 
ing the admissions policies of a college. Further, the profile allows 
the secondary school counselor to make more accurate predictions of 
admission. It also aids the counselor in guiding the applicant toward 
realistic choices. Mr. Cameron also stated that, in his experience, 
profiles reduce the number of “ghost” applications by reassuring the 
applicant and giving him greater faith in his credentials. Such profiles 
also bring the college to the attention of secondary guidance staffs 
and thus become an excellent medium for dissemination of admission 
information. 

Also, from the secondary viewpoint, several disadvantages seem 
pertinent. These are: (1) the profile tends to focus attention upon 
the quantitative; (2) the profile does not fully explain the factors of 
motivation nor the influence of character and personality traits; (3) 
the profile may be misinterpreted by the untrained or unsophisticated; 
(4) the profile may discourage borderline cases from applying. 

Audience discussion following the panel presentation was lively 
and to the point. The consensus of the group is that obviously a pro- 
file is not the total answer, but is one more useful tool in this com- 
plicated process of admissions. 


PANEL MEMBERS 


Chairman: WILLIAM G. BOWLING, Dean of Admissions, Washing- 
ton University 
Recorder: EDWARD M. STOUT, Registrar, De Paul University 
Leaders: T,. LESLIE MACMITCHELL, Western Regional Director, 
College Entrance Examination Board 
W. L. BRINKLEY, JR., Associate Registrar, Duke Univer- 
sity 
ROBERT G. CAMERON, College Counselor, Arcadia High 
School 


ARTICULATION 


Pees GERRITZ introduced the panel and the topic for dis- 
cussion, “‘How Can We Solve the Problems of School-College 
Articulation?” He stressed the reasons why problems arise in this 
area: the variability between high schools and between colleges, the 
variability in students, and the mobility of students. 
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Clyde Vroman traced the history of school-college relations from 
the 19th century to the present, emphasizing the efforts toward better 
articulation, and noting the work of the North Central Association 
and other groups concerned with better articulation. He advocated 
the preparation of descriptive summaries of graduating classes by the 
high schools and of the entering freshman classes by the colleges as a 
worthwhile step toward better understanding and guidance. 

F. M. Peterson pointed out that one reason we are getting more 
multiple applications from students is because of ambiguity in our 
catalogues. He suggested that we simplify the presentation of our 
admission requirements and make it readily available to the students. 
Further, he pointed out that guidance contacts, written or personal, 
are the best solution to our school-college articulation problems. Col- 
lege admission officers or their representatives who can have a coun- 
selor’s conference should find it advantageous in solving their prob- 
lems. 

David Reiss pointed out several problems of the high school 
counselor in attempting to meet the needs of all the senior colleges 
across the nation. There is need for a more standardized application 
blank. Perhaps admission requirements should be printed on loose- 
leaf paper and distributed to counselors separately in order that coun- 
selors might maintain up-to-date counseling manuals for the various 
colleges. 

One of the two items that stood out in the question and answer ses- 
sion was the good accomplished by An Adequate Permanent Record 
and Transcript Guide. The question was raised whether or not some 
similar publication should be compiled and made available to high 
school registrars. Another question was on the use of Thermofax 
copies of high school records that are being used by an increasing 
number of high schools for transcripts. 


PANEL MEMBERS 


Chairman: ELLSWORTH M. GeErriITZ, Director of Admissions and 
Registrar, Kansas State University 

Recorder: FLOYD Boze, Dean of Admissions and Registrar, Texas 
Technological College 

Leaders: F. M. PETERSON, Superintendent, Pekin Community 
Schools, Pekin, Ill. 
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CLYDE VROMAN, Director of Admissions, The Univer- 
sity of Michigan 

Davip Reiss, Assistant Principal, Morningside High 
School, Inglewood, Calif. 


International Students 


FROM NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICAN 
COUNTRIES 


DUCATIONAL SYSTEMS of the Canadian provinces were discussed 
by John Parnall, who explained the policy of the University of 
British Columbia in regard to admission of graduates from these sys- 
tems. In his presentation, Mr. Parnall used as a guide the document, 
“Brief Outline of Canadian Education, Including Placement Recom- 
mendations,” prepared by the Office of Admissions, University of 
California at Los Angeles. Copies of the UCLA document and sam- 
ple copies of Canadian transcripts were distributed. 

Interpretation of records of foreign students was discussed by 
Frances Willard. Clues to interpretation of these records may be 
found in Mrs. Sasnett’s book, in files of material from the U.S. 
Office of Education, in pamphlets on educational systems of other 
countries, and in the records themselves. Policies of the University of 
Washington in evaluation of Canadian records were also presented. 
Canadian students are not considered for admission by the University 
of Washington unless they have completed grade twelve. 

Charles Hauch discussed the foreign credential service of the In- 
ternational Educational Relations Branch, Division of International 
Education, Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare. The professional staff of this branch collects data 
and research materials on education abroad, prepares and publishes 
research studies, and answers specific requests for information con- 
cerning foreign educational systems and institutions. A list of the 
currently available publications may be had from the I.E.R. Branch. 
A service of advisory evaluation of foreign academic credentials in 
terms of approximately equivalent levels of schooling in the United 
States is also provided by this division. Responsibility for detailed as- 
signment of units of credit or semester hours rests with the inquiring 
office. It is not the purpose of the service to make general evaluations 
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of foreign educational systems or to rate specific institutions abroad. 
Dr. Hauch distributed copies of a leaflet concerning the I.E.R. Branch 
which included the specific policies governing the performance of the 
credential service and a guide for prospective students from other 
countries. 

Inez Sepmeyer and Albert Clary discussed briefly each of a number 
of Latin American credentials which had been distributed to those 
present. Mrs. Sepmeyer made available an outline of Latin American 
systems including placement recommendations prepared by the Office 
of Admissions, UCLA. 

Beryl McManus discussed admission of Latin American students to 
graduate programs. Yardsticks for determining eligibility for admis- 
sion to graduate programs are length of course taken, completion of 
course, and preparation for the particular field of study the student 
expects to follow. UCLA does not give advanced standing for the 
Latin American bachillerato. It is possible for students to get appro- 
priate academic credentials from Latin American countries. It is also 
possible for United States institutions to get additional information 
concerning records by writing Latin American institutions (prefer- 
ably in their native language). UCLA is careful to advise foreign 
applicants that estimates of the time necessary to qualify for candi- 
dacy for a graduate degree or to complete the degree requirements 
can be made only after the arrival of the student on campus. 


PANEL MEMBERS 


Chairman: INEZ SEPMEYER, Senior Administrative Assistant, Office 
of the Director of Admissions, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles 

Recorder: ALBERT L. CLARY, Registrar, Lousiana State University 
and Agricultural and Mechanical College 

Leaders: JOHN E. A. PARNALL, Registrar, University of British 
Columbia 

FRANCES WILLARD, Admissions Examiner, University of 
Washington 

CHARLEs C. Haucn, Specialist in Comparative Educa- 
tion, Western Hemisphere, U.S. Office of Education 

BerYyL M. J. McManus, Administrative Assistant, 
Graduate Admissions, University of California, Los 
Angeles 
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FROM EUROPE AND COUNTRIES FOLLOWING EUROPEAN 
PATTERNS OF EDUCATION 


HE LARGE NUMBER of registrars attending this workshop was 
yee of the need for help in evaluating foreign credentials 
from Europe and countries following European patterns of education. 
Mrs. Sasnett aided in explanation and evaluation by projecting 
charts and certificates upon a screen. 

Last fall the University of California at Los Angeles, under the 
direction of Miss Sepmeyer, sent out a comprehensive questionnaire 
to 77 colleges and universities in the United States, Canada, Mexico, 
and Puerto Rico in an attempt to check the credit allotment policies 
of representative institutions at which foreign students are enrolled. 
The results tabulated on a chart distributed to members of the work- 
shop are a study in contrasts. Such inconsistency in evaluation has 
been a source of deep concern to foreign student admission officers 
for years. 

The analysis points up the need for closer understanding in the 
selection and admission of foreign students as well as the evaluation 
of their credentials. It is most confusing to a foreign student to learn 
upon his arrival in this country that his maturity certificate is worth 
sixty units at one institution, thirty at another, and only matricula- 
tion credit at a third. 

Miss Sepmeyer emphasized two basic issues involved in any grant- 
ing of equivalence of credit: the differences in educational philosophy 
and practice among nations, and the diversity of educational policy 
and practice among institutions. In evaluating credentials, such vari- 
ables present formidable hurdles. However, progress is being made 
through the AACRAO Foreign Student Committee, World Education 
Series Publications, and the Advisory Council on the Evaluation of 
Foreign Student Credentials, and workshops at the national and 
regional conferences. 

In closing her discussion Miss Sepmeyer mentioned the desirability 
of appointing binational committees, whose members set up norma- 
tive patterns or standards of the levels reached in each country’s edu- 
cational structure. In this way, much could be done to develop a 
clearer understanding in other countries of our own educational sys- 
tem. At the same time, valid comparative standards could be estab- 
lished which would be of significance in settling the question of how 
much credit to allow for a foreign credential. 
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John Mostert presented materials on the Netherlands in three 
parts: (1) an account of his research project, including his field trip 
to the Netherlands; (2) a description of the main types of secondary 
and university education in the Netherlands; and (3) case studies of 
the Kweekschool and Mulo certificates. 

After conferring with a number of authorities on international 
education in this country, Mr. Mostert contacted the Embassy of the 
Netherlands in Washington, and as a result met with the Ministry of 
Education in The Hague. A month was spent in the Netherlands con- 
ferring with various officials at the Ministry, with impecteurs of the 
various types of schools, with secondary school principals, and with 
university officials. Upon return from Holland he compared levels of 
achievement in secondary and college level subjects through confer- 
ences with high school teachers and university professors and with 
the use of course descriptions and final examinations. 

The secondary school types described were: (1) the Gymnasium 
(a classical six-year program); (2) the Modern Secondary School, or 
Hogereburgerschool (a five-year program); (3) the Lyceum (a com- 
bination Gymnasium and H.B.S. program); (4) the Modern Sec- 
ondary School for Girls (a five-year program); (5) the Extended 
Elementary School, or Mwlo (a three- or four-year program) ; and (6) 
the technical schools (lower and higher). The university certificates 
discussed were: (1) the Propaedeutic, (2) the Candidaats, (3) the 
Doctoraal, and (4) the Doctorat. Placement recommendations for the 
maturity certificates from the various types of secondary schools and 
for the university diplomas will be included in the World Education 
Series handbook. 

The Mulo certificate was represented as being equivalent to about 
two years of senior high school. A Dutch student must have more 
than Mulo to be eligible for college entrance in U.S. schools. The 
teacher training certificate shown was the M.O. Ate certificate for 
teaching French in the Dutch secondary schools. It involves the Kweek- 
school certificate plus advanced study in the particular subject. 

‘Miss Chapman, recently returned from Italy, where she made a 
comprehensive study of the school system of that country, distributed 
copies of excerpts from her pamphlet The Italian School System, 
which will be ready for distribution this fall to AACRAO members 
as part of the World Education Series. Miss Chapman called atten- 
tion to the various types of schools, the curriculum of the Ginnasio 
and Liceo; reviewed and explained types of transcripts and certifi- 
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cates, with particular reference to explanations in English on the 
forms relating to the marking system and the system of recording 
grades. Under the heading of “General Recommendations,’ Miss 
Chapman offered the following helpful suggestions: 


1. Italian students coming from any of the upper secondary schools 
should bring with them detailed descriptions of all courses they 
have had in the Scuole Media Inferiore (lower secondary school) 
as well as in the Liceo or other upper secondary schools. Complete 
course outlines are available in the book shops in the Italian cities 
for a small price. 

2. Credits of Italian students transferring to highly technical courses 
in the U.S. should be evaluated with extreme caution. 

3. If the student plans to pursue a more or less general course in 
liberal arts, he is more likely to have credits to transfer than if he 
wishes to pursue a specialized course, particularly in science. A 
conference between the student, registrar, and major American 
professor is highly to be desired, to learn exactly what background 
the student has in certain subjects. 

4, Whenever there is any doubt about credit, students should take 
comprehensive examinations given by the department concerned. 

5. It is not always necessary for an Italian student to study for a de- 
gree in the U.S. It may be to his advantage to register as a special 
student taking whatever subjects he wishes with no thought of 
meeting degree requirements. 

6. Courses evaluated for credit should not necessarily be used as sub- 
stitutes for specific courses considered essential to the over-all pat- 
tern required for a degree. In most cases it will be advisable to 
use them for elective credit, where they will add to the student's 
general cultural background. 


PANEL MEMBERS 
Chairman: MARTENA TENNEY SASNETT, formerly with the Uni- 
versity of Southern California 
Recorder: HELEN A. HOLTON, Registrar and Director of Admis- 
sions, Anderson College 
Leaders: | EUNICE CHAPMAN, Director of Research, Hastings Col- 
lege 
joa MostTERT, Director of Admissions, Moody Bible 
Institute 
INEZ SEPMEYER, Senior Administrative Assistant, Office 
of the Director of Admissions, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles 
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COMPARISON OF REPRESENTATIVE CREDIT ALLOTMENTS 
FOR MATURITY CERTIFICATES 


INEZ H. SEPMEYER 


ITHIN THE PAST FOUR YEARS, American admissions officers 

have evaluated more than 50,000 foreign credentials so that 
approximately 47,000 foreign students might be given academic 
placement in our colleges and universities during 1959-60. Obviously 
this is a staggering number of overseas credentials to be reviewed. 
What credit values were assigned to these scholastic records? 

In preparation for the workshops on evaluation of foreign cre- 
dentials for AACRAO the University of California at Los Angeles 
conducted a continent-wide survey of institutions to gather data on 
current foreign credential evaluation policies. This study updates the 
two pioneering surveys undertaken in 1951 and 1952 by Clara 
Koenig. The questionnaire is comprehensive in nature, requesting 
specific information on certificates, diplomas, and degrees from both 
secondary as well as higher education. It was sent to seventy-seven 
colleges and universities in the United States and to neighbors in 
Canada and Mexico. 

One section of the UCLA survey is documented here: the granting 
of credit for European Maturity Certificates. Only 24 institutions re- 
ported sufficient experience to record their evaluation policies. A 
study in contrasts shows in the following chart. In many cases, credit 
for the same credential ranges from 0 to 64 units. 

Comparison of current evaluation polices with those summarized 
the Koenig report shows no more general consensus than in 1951 se 
1952. It might be easy to rationalize this disparity by reminding our- 
selves of the v arying standards of our own institutions, with conse- 
quent differences in credit allotment. need, this factor, it is 
more realistic, however, to acknow ii that we still do not have 


sufficient authentic information on what these credentials represent 
in terms of Jevels of achievement and curriculum content. 

Since foreign } Ministries of Education set curriculum patterns and 
compose state examinations, we should secur 
which we could place our own admissions poli 


division requirements. 


a 


definitive e@ data against 


?- 


Our present survey indicates that the disparity in the granting of 
credit on foreign credentials is far too great. We look hopefully to 
the day when it might be possible for binational academic committees 
to be appointed between the U.S. and foreign countries to discuss 
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| COMPARISON OF REPRESENTATIVE NORTH AMERICAN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Credit Allotments for Maturity Certificates (in Semester Units) 
A Study in Contrasts 


*1 Classics only *11 Except engineers 
*2 Undergraduate for 12 unit trial semester *12 Prior to 1939—30-60 units or 
*3 60 for Engr., graduate others Since 1939—30 units 
*4 Some advanced standing if strong record *13 Freshman standing for 11 yrs. 
3 *> For 13 yr. program. Freshman for 12 yr. program Sophomore standing for 12 yrs. 
6 Validating exams required ’ p Provisional 
$7 Personal conference and/or exam required I First Division 
8 Some advanced standing credit II Second Division 
*9 Prior 1933—60 units G Graduate 


*10 Prior 1945—60 units UG Undergraduate 
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curriculum content and levels of achievement so that authentic in- 
formation could reduce disparity in the granting of credit for foreign 
credentials. Out of such discussions, too, a clearer understanding of 
our own educational system might well develop in other countries. 





FROM ASIA AND THE PACIFIC 
FTER A BRIEF INTRODUCTION of each panel member by the chair- 
man, the workshop on this phase of international relations was 
begun by Mr. Neff, who spoke on the educational system in In- 
donesia. He made clear certain features of what is probably one of 
the most confusing systems of education in the world today. Accord- 
ing to him, secondary schools are maintained by the Ministry of 
Education and are divided into junior and senior stages of three 
years’ duration. At the conclusion of the junior course, pupils sit for 
a state examination, and, on completing the senior course, sit for a 
further examination, which qualifies under certain conditions for 
entry to the universities. 

The period of study at the several faculties and universities lasts 
from four to seven years. The University of Jogjakarta, established 
during the revolution, follows the American system of bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees, while the University of Jakarta, founded by the 
Dutch, still follows the Dutch university practice of candidate and 
doctorate. 

As a final warning, Mr. Neff emphasized that admissions officers 
cannot assume that tests and instructors are equal in the Indonesian 
institutions and that, therefore, each admissions officer must handle 
applications from this nation with care. 

Miss Koenig stated that the area of Asia and the Pacific is of great 
significance to us today. According to the latest report of the Inter- 
national Institute of Education, out of the 47,245 foreign students 
who were in the United States during 1958-59, 33.5 per cent were 
from the Far East. This is the highest percentage of all groups 
represented. Of the countries represented, China (Formosa or Tai- 
wan), with 3,837, sent the largest number; India was next with 
3,198, followed by Korea with 2,471, Japan with 2,235, and the 
Philippines with 1,805. 

Mrs. Willard gave a report on the Indian student situation. She 
pointed out that some of the social problems, such as caste, have per- 
sisted in India for more than 2,000 years, and regardless of govern- 
mental regulations, the Indians have still a long way to go towards 
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solving this difficulty. This feature, of course, has a tremendous in- 
fluence on education in that country and has a consequence on those 
students who are sent to the United States. 

In addition, certain aspects of the current Indian educational sys- 
tem should be carefully watched by admissions officers. When Indian 
education was under British control, one could be fairly certain that, 
if a student presented a bachelor of arts or science degree, he would 
have completed algebra and geometry in high school. This is no 
longer the case. The intermediate science certificate and the bachelor 
of science degree now so indicate; but it is best to make further in- 
vestigation if only the intermediate arts, intermediate commerce, 
bachelor of arts, or bachelor of commerce degrees are presented. The 
admissions officer today should call for the higher secondary school 
certificate as well as for the more advanced records. 

Finally, Mr. Vroman presented some aspects of the problem of 
evaluating academic transcripts of students from Japan. The entire 
educational structure of Japan, from the elementary level through the 
highest university system, was covered. By showing the differences 
existing in this country prior to World War II and the educational 
and social upheaval following, Mr. Vroman gave everyone a useful 
and concise tool for use in admitting these students. 


PANEL MEMBERS 


Chairman: WILLIAM G. STRAIN, Associate Registrar for Admissions, 
Indiana University 
Recorder: EDWARD M. Stout, Registrar, De Paul University 
Leaders: CLARA KOENIG, Editor of the World Education Series, 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
FRANCES WILLARD, Admissions Examiner, University of 
Washington 
KENNETH NEFF, United States Office of Education 
CLYDE VROMAN, Director of Admissions, University of 
Michigan 


Junior College-Senior College Relations 
HAIRMAN THOMASON introduced the subject of Junior College- 
Senior College Relations by stating points to be considered: 


1. Increase in enrollments will overtax our present facilities, but we 
must provide for the students. 
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Garland Parker in speaking of the problems of credit transfer 


. What are the problems which face the junior college transfer stu- 


dents? Do these students have the same opportunities in student 
life and student activities? Is there a difference and if so should the 
difference exist? 

Is their work accepted at face value at the time of transfer or is it 
reduced just because they are from a junior college? 

Is the junior college on the way to expansion and if so what trends 
will it take? Will the emphasis be on terminal and vocational work, 
or will attention be given to preparation for the senior college ? 


. Much research needs to be done in this area of the junior college- 


senior college relations. Only research can bring us the wise an- 
swers. 


proposed that: 


1. 


George Armacost, in dealing with the report of the Master Plan 


The four-year college should treat the two-year college applicant no 
less favorably than a transfer from a four-year college. 


. Courses should be accepted in transfer if the content fits the educa- 


tional purposes of the receiving college. 


. Two-year colleges may develop a satisfactory relationship by offer- 


ing good courses and good teaching by well-trained faculties. A 
high rate of survival of the junior college transfer will do most to 
cement good relations between the junior college and the senior 
college. 


. To accept transfer credit for inapplicable vocational or terminal 


courses to a degree program would undermine an otherwise sound 
program and place the students who receive such credit at an aca- 
demic disadvantage. 

Careful counseling of the students in the junior college is of prime 
importance. 


for Higher Education in California, stressed the following: 


L, 


ys 


We recognize equality of opportunity and freedom of the individ- 
ual to pursue a course appropriate to his ability. 

In the next decade there will be the problem of providing financial 
aid to prepare for the educational opportunities which will be in 
demand. More students will attend the junior colleges where edu- 
cation can be provided at a lower cost. 


. Although it is estimated that the top 4 of the students will be en- 


rolled in the University of California and 14 to Y, in the state col- 
leges, and that 50 per cent of the lower division students will be 
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enrolled in the junior colleges, some of the ablest students enroll 
in junior colleges. This occurs in spite of the fact that four-year 
colleges may have attempted to entice them. 

4. A junior college transfer when he arrives at the four-year institution 
should have the same opportunity to receive a scholarship or loan 
as the native student. 

5. It is advantageous to enroll junior college transfers since they will 
enroll in upper division courses. This helps to balance the cost of 
instruction, for there are openings in these classes and no space in 
the lower division classes. 

6. The junior college transfer student should have the same oppor- 
tunity to enter student activities, both academic and social. 


Charles Edwards indicated that since the junior college has be- 
come increasingly important, better communication will be assured: 


1. If transfer regulations are stated fully and clearly in senior college 
catalogues and information bulletins; 

2. If state and regional conferences on mutual problems are scheduled 
for admissions officers, counselors, and others interested; 

3. If there is visitation in both directions; 

4, If there is maximum participation by college faculty and adminis- 
tration in professional associations that cut across lines of institu- 
tions by types; 

5. If appropriate people will become familiar with useful publications, 
such as those of AACRAO, The Junior College Journal, and 


others. 


Benjamin K. Swartz explained the articulation between the seven 
junior colleges of the Los Angeles City Schools and institutions of 
higher education in the area. Chaotic conditions were the result of 
unauthorized persons’ negotiating independently with four-year col- 
leges for acceptance of specific courses. A committee was formed to 
study all course offerings of the seven junior colleges to prepare a 
proposal for uniform course numbering. A system of course approval 
has been worked out and the junior college catalogues carry a nota- 
tion under each course relative to its equivalency to University of 
California courses and to those of the state colleges in the area. 
The second step was the tabulation of courses by majors. 

This system has greatly increased the efficiency of the counselors 
who are programming the students and at the same time promoting 
the ease and accuracy with which the four-year colleges may evaluate 
the records of transfer students. 
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Edmund J. Gleaser, Jr. presented figures indicating the growth 
of the junior colleges, both in numbers of institutions and enroll- 
ment. There are now more than 600 junior colleges in the United 
States. As of October 15, 1958, they enrolled more than 700,000 
students. 

Transfer of the “university parallel’ curriculum is usually accom- 
plished successfully. 

Surveys and research have revealed information which leads to 
the following conclusions: 

1. Junior college transfers make records approximately the same as 
those made by the transfers from four-year colleges and by native 
students, sometimes excelling slightly and sometimes being slightly 
excelled by the other groups. They usually show a drop in their 
gtade average in the first term and then recover the loss. 

2. Junior college transfers retain the relative scholastic standing after 
transfer that they had before transfer. 

3. There is clear evidence that junior colleges are salvaging a large 
number of students for success in advanced studies who would 


otherwise have been entirely missed. 


Leland Medsker, in his Study of Higher Education, University of 
California, asserts that there is need for more intensive studies and 
analysis of the performance of transfers, He recommends a thorough 
study of the reasons for attrition among the junior college transfers. 
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Advanced Punched Card Processes 


NEW EQUIPMENT 


ITH THE USE OF CODE AND DATA SHEETS, Marty Ziegler 

V \ outlined Pennsylvania State University’s use of the IBM 650 
tape system to program the machine to rank students according to 
their potential for college work. All data needed for purposes of 
admitting and counseling students can be generated on the machine. 
The profile sheet prepared by the central equipment installation con- 
tains the usual test data, high school grades, courses and units, rank, 
cumulative grade point average, and the predicted first semester grade 
point average in the science and nonscience areas of college work. 
From the profile sheet, which is made for each applicant submitting 
a transcript, the admissions officer is able to determine eligibility for 
admission by the various admission classifications established by the 
institution. The following objectives have been established for ‘‘in- 
novations and refinements’’: a. Surmount the labor problem; b. Fur- 
nish admission and counseling data; c. Provide data for continued 
research on academic performance. 

Merlin Miller reported that his office expects the Model B, 1401 
Processing Unit, with the 4000 core storage position, to handle the 
dean’s grade point average listings, teaching loads, scholarships re- 
porting by living groups, geographic distribution of students, class 
rolls, and many other critical listings. Michigan is studying the pos- 
sibility of “taping’’ cumulative records with the idea of putting the 
permanent record on tape and from the tape making a permanent 
record of some type. Mr. Miller expressed the opinion that current 
personnel with brief training and some experience can handle the 
new equipment. 

George Beam expressed the opinion that the 1401 is an additional 
means to bring more sophistication to records. Unit record ap- 
proaches with some of the new electronic equipment will bring about 
many innovations at amazing speed of processing. Coded data prin- 
ciples of card design and numbers are known and available. High 
speed equipment will bring about refinements in admissions screen- 
ing, generation of student numbers and class cards, in-process ad- 
mission statistics, master schedule construction, assignment of stu- 
dents to classes, data-center compatibility, fee assessment and billing, 
processing of drops and adds, high speed grade reporting signaling 
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probation and failures, preparation of up-dated student ledger rec- 
ords, and many others in new areas. 

Arnold Fox, IBM Systems Representative, Los Angeles Office, 
with the use of models, explained briefly the construction and op- 
eration of the 1401, 1402, and 1403. 

Chairman Chaney in his summary indicated that with increasing 
enrollments facing us, our problems are emphasized in terms of two 
factors, volume input and volume output. More specifically we have 
a card pushing and paper baling problem which the 1401 and other 
pieces of equipment will allow us to solve within the limits of space 
and time. 

PANEL MEMBERS 


Chairman: JOHN F. CHANEY, Director, Office of the Provost, Sta- 
tistical Service Unit, University of Illinois 
Recorder: CLAUDE SIMPSON, Director of Admissions and Regis- 
trar, Washington State University 
Leaders: MERLIN W. MILLER, Associate Director, Office of Regis- 
tration and Records, University of Michigan 
MARTY ZIEGLER, Director of Research for Student 
Affairs, Pennsylvania State University 
GEORGE BEAM, Assistant to Manager, Industry Sales, 
IBM, Midwest Region 


Orientation to Punched Card Equipment I 


NTEREST in punched card equipment is still running at the same 

high pitch that it has at the last several national conventions. The 

predominant questions seem to be, Do I need it? What can it do for 
me? What will it cost? 

Mr. Eckford introduced a flow chart showing the punched card 
equipment in use at his school and the application of the equipment 
to his office procedures. These applications include preparation of all 
student lists, class rosters, grade cards, grade reports, reports to high 
schools, permanent grade records, printing of class schedules, and 
many statistical reports. The basic equipment needed will of course 
vary with the size of the institution, the program to be developed, 
and the agencies using the machines. According to Mr. Eckford, 
there are five advantages to the punched card system. The first item, 
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which has a great deal of appeal to the average registrar, is the speed 
with which one can reproduce all of the various reports and statistics 
demanded of the registrar. The machines can improve accuracy and 
eliminate considerable proofing and auditing against source docu- 
ments. Once the cards have been punched with all the basic in- 
formation needed, the by-product is a greatly increased source of 
information which can be secured with no additional work involved. 
The fourth item is a dramatic saving of clerical labor; and finally, 
a simplification of the entire office procedure as it relates to the basic 
functions of the registrar's office. The real fruits of this simplifica- 
tion must come from the proper screening of the programs to be 
used on the machines and the rejection of useless material. 

Some of the disadvantages of the punched card system are cost, 
difficulty in finding and keeping personnel, complications arising from 
the need for better planning and control of all procedures, and the 
acceptance of the growing pains of a new system as it goes through 
the trial and error method to reach its ultimate goal. 

In Mr. Clarke’s report he continued with the list of items that 
can be handled by punched card equipment, including billing, in- 
come analysis and distribution, pre-enrollment, addresses, test scores, 
probation lists, analyses of student and faculty grades, accounts re- 
ceivable, and auxiliary accounts. Mr. Clarke distributed a packet of 
material which included the cards used for admission, enrollment, 
courses, fees, class rosters, final grade reports, enrollment reports, 
etc. 

In summary, the chairman, Mr. Girod, presented a number of 
questions that should be considered by any institution considering 
the installation of punched card equipment: (1) If you are now 
doing all that is needed by your own office and for your institution, 
why use a punched card system? (2) Will the cost of the installa- 
tion justify the final product of the machines? (3) In order to in- 
sure continuous functions of office procedure, how long should you 
maintain a part of your present system until you have completely 
transferred to the machines? (4) Will the machines require addi- 
tional staff and if so, should they have punched card training and 
how much? (5) Will you have complete control of the machines 
or will you have to share with other offices and if so, how will the 
total program be co-ordinated with respect to the needs of your 
office? (6) Is there a punched card service unit near for use during 
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possible breakdowns, for training of employees, and for the farming 
out of overloads on the machines? (7) Careful planning and proper 
consideration of all the problems involved are definite prerequisites 
to the installation of the first machine. The emphasis placed on ma- 
chine processing and electronic data processing equipment does not 
mean a school is out of step without the punched card equipment if 
the needs of their institution do not require it. 


PANEL MEMBERS 


Chairman: RAYMOND GirRoD, Director of Admissions and Registrar, 
Oklahoma State University 
Recorder: Boyce D. Timmons, Director of Registration, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma 
Leaders: | HAROLD S. CLARKE, Registrar, Ashland College 
FREDERICK R. ECKFORD, Registrar, Illinois Institute of 
Technology 


Orientation to Punched Card Equipment II 


HIS WORKSHOP was designed to follow the preceding one re- 
een an orientation to Punched Card Equipment, the pur- 
pose being to stress the application of Series 50 I.B.M. Equipment. 
The workshop was attended by 19 people, 12 of whom had no 
mechanical equipment, 5 had it on order, and 2 already had it. 

Worth Fletcher presented introductory remarks regarding the use 
of mechanical equipment within the institution. He stressed the im- 
portance of speed, and complete understanding regarding scheduling 
of services among the various elements of the college using the 
equipment. 

Laura Cross spoke of her experience with machine equipment. She 
stressed the importance of planning before the equipment is installed. 
Know what you want done, and know how to accomplish these tasks 
before the equipment arrives. 

Truman Pouncey, with the help of I.B.M. personnel, conducted 
a demonstration of series 50 equipment. The following equipment 
was demonstrated: Printing Summary Punch, Sorter Model 50, and 
the Alphabetic Accounting Machine. Various samples of report cards, 
work distribution sheets, and final grade sheets were passed out. 
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PANEL MEMBERS 


Chairman: TRUMAN Pouncey, Registrar, State Teachers College, 
St. Cloud, Minn. 
Recorder: GERARD B. Noonan, Registrar, Loras College 
Leaders: WorTH A. FLETCHER, Registrar, University of Wichita 
Laura M. Cross, Assistant Registrar, University of 
Wichita 


Admissions Studies 


EADERS who wish to pursue the topics of this workshop may ob- 
R tain copies of materials distributed by writing directly to 
T. Sherman Stanford, Associate Dean of Admissions, Pennsylvania 
State University, and Byron Groesbeck, Assistant Director of Admis- 
sions, University of Michigan. 

In an effort to improve selection methods and streamline the ad- 
mission process, Mr. Stanford has developed at Penn State Univer- 
sity a procedure which involves transferring by hand limited per- 
sonal information, subject units, and grades from the application and 
high school transcript to a Code Sheet. From this, 12 IBM cards are 
key punched and the Admissions Profile is generated by the IBM 
tape 650 and IBM 720A. The Admissions Profile is prepared in 
triplicate, one copy for the Admissions Office, one for the Division 
of Counseling, and one for the dean of the college. 

Grades earned in the academic units indicated on the Code Sheet 
are converted to a four point system and averaged by the IBM 650. 
This gives a high school index (grade-point average) computed on 
a common base and is more comparable than the ‘average’ provided 
by the high school. 

The Scholastic Aptitude Test of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board is included in the Admissions Profile. By using the sec- 
ondary school rank and the combined SAT scores, the IBM 650 pre- 
dicts the grade-point average most likely to be earned by a particular 
applicant both for a science curriculum (curriculums requiring mathe- 
matics through integral calculus) and nonscience curriculums. In 
addition, the machine indicates the category (1 of 10 categories) in 
which the predicted grade-point average places him. This method 
enables the admissions officer to study first, applications in the high- 
est categories for admission and those in the lowest categories for 
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refusal. The middle groups receive consideration relative to the space 
available for students after the better qualified applicants have been 
admitted. As the middle categories are reviewed in order of their 
academic qualifications, applicants with an alumni relationship to 
Pennsylvania State University are given first consideration within 
their particular categories. Recommendations are coded to provide 
supplementary information for the admissions officer only but are 
not used in the mathematical calculation of the student’s index. 

Charts distributed with the Code and Profile forms show the re- 
lationship of secondary school rank (by fifth) and combined SAT 
scores to the grades most likely to be earned in scientific and non- 
scientific curricula. These are useful in counseling. 

Advantages of this machine procedure are that it: 


1. Enables the admissions office to operate with a smaller staff and 
less office space. 

2. Reduces clerical work and allows the admissions officer more time 

for policy matters. 

. Reduces human errors. 

Uses academic qualifications as a basis for controlling admissions. 

5. Permits a machine count at any given time showing status of all 
applications. 

6. Permits use of IBM cards to communicate notification of admission 
to such offices as deans, bursar, etc. 

7. Permits use of machine process to issue student letters of admission. 

8. Facilitates admissions research. 


®ve 


Byron Groesbeck emphasized that since college admission had 
become a topic of public controversy, it was incumbent on admis- 
sion officers to demonstrate effectively that information used in mak- 
ing admission decisions is clearly related to their objective, i.e. the 
selection of students according to their probability of success in col- 
lege. He went on to say that the high school scholastic record has 
proved to be the most important single factor in admission decisions. 
Research and experience have shown little difference in results ob- 
tained by using the academic or over-all scholastic record or the ex- 
pression of achievement in terms of rank in class or grade-point 
average. The important consideration is to get a convenient index of 
over-all quality which will be useful in classifying applicants into 
such broad categories as ‘‘clearly qualified,” “borderline,” and “un- 
qualified.” 
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The University of Michigan, in co-operation with high schools, 
has developed grade expectancy tables which show a positive correla- 
tion of .40-.50 between high school rank in class and first semester 
University grades. 

Mr. Groesbeck moved from the simple to the more complex mul- 
tiple correlation and drew overlapping circles on the blackboard to 
illustrate the use of grades and test scores with weights applied to 
each predictor to obtain the highest possible multiple correlation. 
From these weighted predictors an equation can be developed for 
computing predicted scores in the form of grade-point average or 
other selection score. 

Weights can be determined in either of two ways. One can take 
a sample of students (preferably last year’s class), carry out the re- 
gression analysis described above, and use the resulting equation to 
predict scores of this year’s applicants. This must be re-done every 
year as the quality of the freshman class changes. This type of 
analysis also contains errors due to the student sample; it is difficult 
to do without an IBM 650; and the weights developed may differ 
widely from stated policy. 

A second approach to the determination of weights is to review 
studies done at one’s own college and to assign weights on a “‘ra- 
tional’’ basis. This was tried at the University of Michigan this year 
in selecting out-of-state freshmen for the College of Literature, 
Sciences and Arts. The advantage of these manipulated scores is that 
it is possible to effect an educated compromise between research find- 
ings and policy. Of course, a different prediction equation must be 
used for each college within a university. Another approach to the 
prediction of academic success uses high school percentile rank and 
SAT scores. Regression analysis can also be used in this approach. 

Both of the approaches described above ignore other types of ad- 
missions information and use college grades as the sole criterion of 
success. It is for this reason that when admission credentials are read 
carefully, decisions will sometimes be at variance with the selection 
or prediction score. 

Another factor which will become increasingly important in in- 
fluencing admission decisions is the number of places in the fresh- 
man class. It should be clear that many studies and much thought 
will be needed to determine strong, consistent, and justifiable ad- 
mission policies in the years ahead. 
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Although the other speakers indicated the need for caution in re- 
gard to the reliability and appropriateness of test data, Mr. Brinkley 
discussed at some length the dangers involved in applying mass 
data to individual admission decisions. One fully aware of the limi- 
tations of objective tests must also know the standard error of the 
estimate to allow for what is probably the true score. It may well be 
that the answer to the dilemma of these tests is in the use to which 
they are put. For example, applicant “A” and applicant “B” are 
being considered for an honor scholarship. ‘‘A’” has a Verbal score 
of 580 on the SAT of the College Board and ‘‘B” has a score of 
610. What is known? Statistics tell us that the “‘true’’ score for “A”’ 
lies somewhere between 550 and 610 and that the true score for 
“B” lies between 580 and 640. This means that within a span of 
60 points within which each applicant’s “true’’ score lies they share 
a span of 30 points. The difference between these two test scores 
is indeed highly questionable. 

On the other hand, take applicants “X’’ and “Y.” “X’’ presents 
a Verbal score of 450 and “Y”’ presents a Verbal score of 530. Sup- 
pose the mean Verbal score of a freshman class is 540 and the stand- 
ard deviation is 75 points. This would then mean that the score of 
450 by ‘“‘X’”’ is below one standard deviation from the mean and 
therefore outside of the score range in which two-thirds of the stu- 
dents in the freshman class would fall. On this one criterion, ‘“X”’ 
becomes a questionable admissions case. ‘“Y’’ with the score of 530 
is solidly placed on the basis of this one criterion within the accept- 
able group. 

In other words, the application of proper statistical interpretation 
will give useful information just as it will also warn one away from 
the erroneous opinion that two test scores within a certain range are 
necessarily different. The admissions officer should be thoroughly 
conversant with the standard deviations, the means, the standard 
error of the estimate, and the percentile ratings of the range of 
scores. Even after this, a healthy distrust of test results will be bene- 
ficial. 

Of course, the use of objective test results in prediction equations 
is prevalent. Based on the assumption that a combination of criteria 
is more accurate than any single criterion, its predictions prove this 
thesis at most institutions. In this way a proper balancing of weight, 
according to the individual institution, can be given to the criteria 
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used for evaluation. Sound interpretation of statistics must again be 
applied to this approach. 

In selective admissions there is no alternative. The admissions ofh- 
cer is seeking to make the best selections out of a total group, and 
he who makes decisions either “ad hominem”’ or intuitively is in for 
trouble and worries. Mass data must be applied to the total group 
of applications in all fairness and in order to select those best quali- 
fied for the institution’s purposes: The shortcomings of the data 
should be remembered. 

It is perhaps true that as an institution becomes more and more 
selective, limits are reached in the value of the objective data, and 
this institution must turn again to subjective data for its selections. 
To illustrate, suppose that an institution had in its files applications 
from 1200 students with test scores of 600 or better for 600 places 
in the freshman class. Differentiation at this level would have to be 
made on subjective data relating to the applicant’s character and his 
desire, etc. 

This raises the question, how are the subjective qualities of the 
applicant judged? What is his desire for learning, his strength of 
character, his intellectual curiosity, and his vitality and stamina? 
There are clues along the way. Hobbies, extracurricular activities, 
reading, interests, summer employment, all give some ideas about 
the man from the application form. 

The school’s recommendation may be helpful if one knows its 
quality and its discernment. When it is done by an evaluator who 
does not know the student or when it is done haphazardly and re- 
flects no thought it is useless. The classroom teacher is uniquely 
qualified to observe and evaluate the student although teachers are 
already overworked. 

The personal interview has little value as an assessment tool al- 
though there is much to be said for it as a means of exchanging in- 
formation, helpful both to the student and the admissions officer. 
Alumni interviewers must be carefully trained and kept informed 
through publications and annual on-campus working conferences. 

In conclusion Mr. Brinkley asked how the admissions officer could 
find the time to be a first class public relations person and at the 
same time engage in creative activities suggested by the new statisti- 
cal methods. He confessed that he did not know the answer. All 
agreed that the admissions officer's job was difficult but rewarding. 
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Chairman: STANLEY BERRY, Washington State University 
Recorder: HAROLD Abas, Director of Admissions, University of 
Washington 
Leaders: WILLIAM BRINKLEY, Associate Registrar, Duke Univer- 
sity 
ByRON GROESBECK, Assistant Director of Admissions, 
University of Michigan 
T. SHERMAN STANFORD, Associate Dean of Admissions, 
Pennsylvania State University 


Transcript Adequacy 


HAIRMAN SLUSHER pointed out that the use of the Adequate 

Permanent Record and Transcript Guide is the one way to 
assure that we are fulfilling our obligation to all concerned with the 
student record. 

In opening his discussion, Jack Williams emphasized the continu- 
ing concern with transcript adequacy in stating that almost 50 years 
ago, an Association committee was appointed to “give further con- 
sideration to the problem of devising a uniform blank for the transfer 
of a student’s record.” As we are in an era of a variety of posting 
and reproducing methods, we must shift our attention from a com- 
mon form to the design of a form which will provide an adequate 
file of data concerning the student, as well as give the recipient a 
clear and understandable documentation of record. 

With the realization that, in addition to the above, the transcript 
should also serve as a good-will factor for the issuing institution, 
we must concern ourselves with proper form design. It is important 
to realize that authorship alone does not constitute design, although 
the registrar often must be both author and designer. The well de- 
signed form must: 


1. Create a favorable mental attitude on the part of your staff and the 
recipient of a copy. 

2. Afford the easiest possible method of posting data by the variety of 
methods you may be using, as well as permitting the most effective 
use of the data posted. 

3. Reduce the tendency to err in entering data. 

4, Provide economy in initial cost as well as in costs of entering data 
and producing transcripts. 
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It must be kept in mind that the academic record may be a “‘cur- 
rent’’ record for years and that entry methods may well dictate that 
much of the form cannot be changed, once adopted. Good form 
design requires the arrangement of paper, words, rules, and spaces, 
combined to form a document in which every item finds its rightful 
place and the whole emerges as a functional and attractive reproduc- 
tion. 

During his remarks, Mr. Williams referred on several occasions 
to the assistance which may be obtained from the AACRAO publica- 
tions Analysis and Design of Office Forms and the Adequate Perma- 
nent Record and Transcript Guide by those unfortunate enough to 
have to author and/or design a record card. 

Mr. Danner opened his discussion of the adequate transcript with 
reference to the proper entry of academic status. The status of pro- 
bation, suspension, or dismissal is an important part of the academic 
record and should be made a part of the body of the transcript. With 
regard to the entry of disciplinary status, Mr. Danner stated that 
each school must devise a system for the entry of such items. Of 
paramount importance must be the realization that the permanent re- 
cording of disciplinary action often has a permanent effect on the 
student, as transcripts are often called for many years after disciplinary 
action was actually taken. 

Mr. Danner then discussed the posting of the high school record 
as indicated in the Adequate Permanent Record and Transcript Guide, 
which recommends that the name and address of the secondary school 
from which admitted, the date of graduation, scholastic standing, 
and entrance units be entered. There has been an increasing di- 
vergence of opinion regarding the posting of entrance units, and 
in this regard the Transcript Adequacy Committee of AACRAO has 
indicated a desire to study this recommendation. The issuance of a 
transcript of student record should be controlled through the re- 
quirement of an authorization from the student. 

Miss Slusher next called attention to the fact that the teacher- 
certifying agencies have agreed to accept, in lieu of a completed 
certification form, a transcript which meets the recommendations of 
the Adequate Permanent Record and Transcript Guide. With an 
ever increasing number of requests for certification, this is a valuable 
time saver to every registrar's office. It was also urged that all make 
it a practice to use a more complete address in sending transcripts. 
With the increasing flow of material, as well as an increase in the 
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complexity of institutions, transcripts are often lost or misplaced be- 
cause the recipient is not aware as to ““why’’ the transcript was sent. 

Mr. Ellis summarized the discussions of the previous speakers and 
re-emphasized that information is entered on the academic record 
for many uses: your information, information for advisors, deans, 
faculty, prospective employers, and other institutions. Thus, we should 
make every effort to see that content and design should provide all 
essentials for most efficient usage. 

Mr. Ellis presented to the floor the matter of posting academic 
and administrative disciplinary action. It was generally agreed that 
such items should be posted in chronological order in the body of 
the transcript. In addition, academic honors such as Dean’s List should 
be entered in the same manner. 

Comments from the floor indicated dissatisfaction with Thermofax 
copies, photographed certification signatures, absence of adequate 
course description, too small transcripts, and a difficulty in locating 
the current status, degrees awarded (“Is a B.P.E. a Bachelor of 
Physical Education or Bachelor of Petroleum Engineering?”), and 
other comparable information on the record. 

Following discussion pertaining to the posting of transfer credits, 
and in response to inquiry from the floor, a show of hands indicated 
that 21 of 30 institutions require a complete transcript from each 
institution previously attended. 

The Transcript Adequacy Committee, in an effort to gather addi- 
tional information on some practices, obtained the following data 
from 56 institutions of all categories represented at the two Transcript 
Adequacy Workshops: 


Do you charge for transcripts ? 
Yes—54 No-—2 (One private, one military) 
Majority provide first without charge 

Do you require the fee before issuance of transcript? 


Yes—27 No—27 Not reported—2 
Do you accept telephone requests without written confirmation ? 

Yes—38 No—15 Qualified—2 Not reported—1 
Do you use an address slip prepared by student ? 

Yes—23 No—15 Not reported—18 
Do you state why the transcript is sent? 

Yes—15 No—24 Not reported—17 
Do you require a high school transcript before final admission ? 

Yes—46 No—7 Qualified—1 Not reported—2 
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Does your transcript show high school entrance units? 

Yes—41 No—13 Not reported—2 
If you knew that it was the practice to provide an exact listing of high 
school credits, would you still require a high school transcript for trans- 
fer students ? 

Yes—16 No—22 Not reported—18 
If you knew that a college listed all grades and credits attempted for 
transfer students, would you require a transcript from each college at- 
tended ? 


Yes—32 No—15 Qualified —4 Not reported—5 
Do you give advanced placement credit? 
Yes—28 No—16 Not reported—9 


Credit granted ranged from 3 credits (2 institutions) to unlimited 
(1 institution). 
Many institutions stated that they preferred to make their own 
evaluation of the high school and college records, and thus required 
complete transcripts for transfer students. 


PANEL MEMBERS 


Chairman: CLARICE SLUSHER, Registrar, Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute 
Recorder: EDWARD LAUTENSCHLAGER, Registrar, University of Vir- 
ginia 
Leaders: WALTER N. DANNER, Registrar, University of Georgia 
RoBERT B. ELLis, Registrar, University of Mississippi 
Jack N. WILLIAMs, Registrar, Creighton University 


Machine Equipment in Selected Office Areas 


R. PARKER opened the workshop with some remarks concern- 
M ing each of the panel members and defined the areas which 
they would discuss. These areas are: Student Identification Cards, 
Machine Posting Permanent Records, Microfilming, Records Reten- 
tion and Equipment, and Duplicating and Photocopying Equipment. 
This allowed time at the end of the period for questions. 

Mr. Hattendorf then began his discussion of Student Identifica- 
tion Cards covering the general uses for the cards, different types of 
cards available, advantages and disadvantages of cards with photo- 
graphs attached, and concluded his discussion with self-writing cards 
such as those that are of the charge-a-plate make-up. Copies of the 
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information are available from Mr. Hattendorf at the University of 
Cincinnati. 

The combination use of machine tabulating equipment and labels 
was discussed by Miss Jass in her portion of the program. She in- 
dicated in her discussion that they had gone from direct posting to 
a gum label by pasting the gummed label on the permanent record 
card. They find that they can post all semesters on a single card by 
the gummed label method. By the use of the gummed labels, they 
doubled the number of student semester lines that the machine could 
run in an hour’s period and a clerk could paste the labels on a per- 
manent record card in approximately the same time that it took the 
machine operator to post by the direct method. The labels however, 
were complete whereas the machine operator began posting at a 
time when totals were not available. The basic disadvantage of the 
gummed label is that it uses the same amount of space for one or 
eight classes, increases slightly the size and thickness of the record in 
file; and experience may show some difficulty later in making photo- 
copy from the gummed label stock on the card. They had not how- 
ever, had any difficulty with this process at the present time. 

Brother Mervar discussed the direct carbon transfer method of 
posting that was demonstrated at the convention by the Addresso- 
gtaph-Multigraph Company. This is basically a reproduction with 
heat from a reverse carbon process such as is commonly used for 
stenciling from waxed paper sheets to cloth. The recent improve- 
ment in the feeding mechanism of the machine and the addition of 
a visual heat indicator prevents the previous loss of time in the 
processing of the records. The only disadvantage of this process as 
opposed to direct posting is the amount of time that it takes for the 
initial run of the cards through the machine followed by the subse- 
quent posting period. It was noted however, that a relatively inex- 
perienced clerk could post the permanent records at approximately 
3,000 per day after very little training whereas the direct posting 
method takes an experienced operator for the tabulator posting. 

Photocopying and duplicating equipment was discussed by Mr. 
Montgomery with emphasis on the fact that the Office Machine 
Equipment Manual was still the primary source of information con- 
cerning equipment and should be consulted. He did mention two 
new developments for producing photo copies of the original docu- 
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ment rapidly. One of these is the Xerox process which copies electro- 
statically. It is limited, however, by the number of copies that you 
process. If you do not have a volume of at least 2,000 copies per 
month it would not be practical to rent this machine at the present 
time. The other multicopying process was a Thermofax machine man- 
ufactured by Minnesota Mill and Mining. It is a heat transfer process 
and is set up for an average office run with a maximum of 50 copies 
from an original. Both of these machines will be included in a re- 
vision of the manual by the Machine Equipment Committee. Mr. 
Montgomery also discussed microfilming with its primary advantage 
of reducing the bulk of the records by 98 per cent. He also empha- 
sized the preservation of the record and the security of records on 
film. It was emphasized however, that a good retention program 
must be begun before microfilming can be a success. 

Mr. Temmer covered in somewhat greater detail the Xerox process 
and announced that the new machine is available for rental and will 
be available for purchase. He also described the Thermofax Model 
21, but, emphasized in this respect that the Thermofax models must 
have translucent copy and will be successful up to approximately 13 
pound weight papers. Mr. Temmer suggested that you ask for 
specific demonstrations of the machines in which you are interested, 
talk with other registrars or admissions officers who are currently 
using equipment to get their reaction, and finally get the best piece 
of equipment you possibly can for the price. Be specially cautious in 
buying expensive pieces of equipment. Watch the present rapid ma- 
chine developments. Equipment may be obsolete in a short period 
of time. 

In the question period, identification card systems were discussed, 
especially as used in conjunction with Polaroid cameras for pictures. 
Western Michigan State stated that they have been using Polaroid 
for a number of years. They are laminating the picture to the card 
and at the end of the four year period have no loss in clarity. A num- 
ber of questions in both the photocopy and duplicating areas were 
also discussed. 


PANEL MEMBERS 


Chairman: GARLAND G. PARKER, University Registrar and Central 
Admissions Officer, University of Cincinnati 
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Recorder: KENNETH R. VARNER, Registrar, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity 
Leaders: JOHN C. HATTENDORF, Assistant Registrar, University 
of Cincinnati 
RUTH Jass, Registrar, Bradley University 
JOSEPH J. MERVAR, Registrar, University of Dayton 
JOHN MONTGOMERY, Registrar, San Jose State College 
HAROLD E. TEMMER, Associate Dean of Admissions and 
Records, Chicago Undergraduate Division, University 
of Illinois 


Space Utilization 


OPIES OF THE PRELIMINARY REPORT on normative data on the 
C utilization of instructional space were distributed for explana- 
tion and discussion. Mr. Dyrness also distributed copies of the study 
conducted at his institution, Wheaton College, to show how the na- 
tional norms may be used by any registrar in conducting an institu- 
tional study of classroom use. The final report of the subcommittee 
on space utilization will be published soon in booklet form and 
mailed to AACRAO members as a supplement to the Manual for 
Studies of Space Utilization in Colleges and Universities, 1957. 

Clinton Gilliam presented a paper on differences in space utiliza- 
tion between large and small institutions. 

In Allan Ingraham’s presentation on working with consultant man- 
agement agencies it was recommended that registrars take the initia- 
tive in making space utilization studies and that such studies not be 
turned over to management agencies. 


PANEL MEMBERS 


Chairman: JAMES I. Dot, Director, Institutional Research, Univer- 
sity of Colorado 
Recorder: STELLA Morris, Registrar and Director of Admissions, 
Colorado State University 
Leaders: | ENOcCK C, Dyrngss, Registrar, Wheaton College 
CLINTON GILLIAM, Registrar, University of California 
ALLAN INGRAHAM, Registrar, Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
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Electronic Computers 


INETY-FOUR REGISTRARS and admissions officers, representing 
N more than 70 colleges and universities in the United States 
and Canada, attended the workshop on Class and Space Scheduling, 
the long range objectives of which were defined by James F. Blakes- 
ley, Chairman, as research and operations directed toward improving 
the utilization of resources (staff and space) and increasing the selec- 
tivity and availability of courses for more students. 

The workshop focused upon present applications of and research 
into the use of electronic computers to schedule the academic func- 
tions of an educational institution. Through automation, solutions to 
college scheduling problems are being developed which will be 
equally helpful to both large and small institutions, regardless of 
whether they have their own computer installations. 

Having thus established the background and purpose of the work- 
shop, the chairman introduced W. W. Abendroth, who presented a 
paper on the topic: ‘‘A Mechanized Method for the Collection and 
Classification of Data for the Creation of an Examination Schedule.”’ 
The objective of the method was to give each student access to every 
course desired and to every examination related thereto without creat- 
ing a conflict in either. The plan currently in operation at Case In- 
stitute develops a matrix from individual student class admission 
cards which displays all course conflicts. A manual solution of this 
matrix is then used to build a nonconflict final examination schedule. 
The Abendroth plan has produced an examination schedule for ap- 
proximately 1600 students which requires less than two hours of com- 
puter time in the preparation of the matrix and approximately 24 
hours of clerical time in solving the matrix. The present method is 
currently being studied as one basis for the construction of a master 
timetable of classes for each semester. One of the major achieve- 
ments of this entire area of research and study is to lay a foundation 
for a meaningful look at “optimum scheduling.” In other words, 
given a set of operating instructions, what synthesis of class meetings 
can be achieved so as to provide the best possible schedule of classes? 

Robert E. Holz discussed his current research into the use of com- 
puters to schedule classes. Starting with a given time pattern for each 
section of each course and a given selection of courses for a specified 
number of groups, his approach has been directed toward program- 
ming the computer to schedule these groups to designated courses 
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within prescribed patterns. Schedule building was defined by Mr. 
Holz as a four-dimensional problem involving time, space, faculty, 
and students. Any good computer scheduling procedure should (1) 
provide for a certain degree of continuity from year to year, (2) per- 
mit sufficient flexibility so as to make optimum use of limited space 
and available faculty, and (3) allow the student a free election of 
courses. 

Following Mr. Holz’s presentation, a description and practical 
demonstration of electronic scheduling of students to a predetermined 
college timetable by the sequential method was given by James F. 
Blakesley. Workshop members were given a schedule of course of- 
ferings at “AACRAO University” from which they were to select a 
set of courses of their own choosing. These “‘students’’ reconvened on 
Tuesday night at the UCLA Western Data Processing Center. At 
this Center instructions and the master university timetable were read 
into the computer by card in-put. “Course requests’ for these “stu- 
dents” followed and class schedules were then produced at the rate 
of one schedule every three seconds. At the same time class sizes 
of multiple-section courses were being balanced by the computer. 
Also at the night session, Mr. Holz’s demonstration problem was 
processed on the computer as further evidence of the practicability 
of using electronic equipment to construct the master class schedule, 
save time, and improve efficiency. 

The results of the computer program thus far developed by Mr. 
Holz have produced schedules which accommodated 96 per cent of 
the requested student programs. This led him to conclude that the 
success achieved in preparing a workable mathematical model for the 
solution of problems in timetable building provides a basis for opti- 
mism in making a breakthrough and an ultimate solution of those 
enigmas incident to the use of computers for resolving the complexi- 
ties of scheduling, registration, and space utilization. 


PANEL MEMBERS 
Chairman: JAMES F. BLAKESLEY, Administrative Coordinator 
of Schedules and Space, Purdue University 
Co-Recorders: JOHN E. MILLER, University Scheduling Officer, 
The Pennsylvania State University 
H. HILts SKILLINGs, Staff Assistant, The University 
of Massachusetts 
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Leaders: WILLIAM W. ABENDROTH, Registrar, Case Institute 
of Technology 
RoBERT E. Ho1z, Assistant to the Registrar, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology 


The Academic Calendar 


HAIRMAN WELLS opened the workshop by defining what was 
C to be meant by semester, quarter, term, and trimester. The term 
semester was defined as an instructional unit in time of 15 weeks; 
the quarter, an instructional unit in time of 10 weeks; and a term 
was defined to be an interchange of the two. The trimester was de- 
fined as a way of stating that a year has been divided into three 
fifteen-week semesters. The four quarter system was defined as hav- 
ing the year divided into four ten-week quarters. 

Florence Brady discussed the items that should be considered in 
case of a major change in calendar: 


1. Faculty and student body attitudes: Most major changes in calen- 
dar require extensive studies in which the faculty, the administra- 
tion, and the student body participate. 

2. Degree requirements. 

3. Course offerings: The total number of weeks per academic year 
would be approximately the same on different plans; courses taken 
continually would propose no problem. In case of irregular at- 
tendance, however, what provision could be made to assure nor- 
mal progress for students who do not carry through the entire 
year? What adjustments would have to be made for present se- 
mester courses to be fitted into a quarter system, and vice versa? 

4. Final examination schedules. 

5. Faculty appointments and leaves. 

6. Relationship of program of faculty appointments and leaves and 
course offerings. 

7. Vacation schedules for students, faculty, and staff. 

8. Between-term work periods, such as a period for grade recording 
in the registrar’s office, work periods for students during the 
Christmas holidays. 

9. Orientation and preregistration schedules. 

10. Athletic schedules and other institutional activities. 
11. Relationships with schools from which students enter. 
12. Publication of course schedule bulletins. 
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13. Publication of the catalogue, especially as it relates to summer 
offerings. Can one bulletin cover the year, or are separate publica- 


tions needed ? 
14. Staff needs and job analysis, especially in offices of the director of 
admissions, registrar, business office, academic dean, vice-presi- 


dent. 
15. Plant, maintenance, and construction schedule, including both aca- 


demic buildings and resident units. It was emphasized that item 15 
is one that is too often not considered. 


Occidental College spent considerable time studying the trimester 
system, as now in effect at the University of Pittsburgh. It was de- 
cided that it did not meet the needs at Occidental. It was planned 
to study the four-quarter system. However, the Master Plan Com- 
mittee for the State of California decided to study the trimester and 
quarter systems as they might be applied to all the institutions within 
the State of California. For this reason, Occidental discontinued its 
study and is now awaiting the report of the Master Plan Committee. 

Henry Pixley, in his discussion of the year-round calendar indi- 
cated that there was no such thing as a satisfactory college calendar. 
He related a number of questions that are always asked about the 
calendar, which paralleled closely the items listed by Miss Brady, 
that should be considered in case of a major calendar change. Since 
there are so many problems related to the calendar, it is natural that 
many colleges and universities should from time to time re-examine 
their calendars. Except for brief periods in World War I and World 
War II such studies have assumed that any new calendar adopted 
would have to meet the same general conditions that the old one did: 
that is, that the academic year would consist of about nine months, 
and hence any summer session would be of a nature basically differ- 
ent from the other terms. 

Now this assumption is being questioned. We are in an emergency 
again and this time the emergency is known to be permanent. Is the 
year-round calendar a solution to the problem? If so, it must pro- 
vide for its own educational program; it must make it possible to 
teach more students in given facilities and thus make it unnecessary 
to finance as many buildings; or failing this, as seems likely, to re- 
fuse admission to some qualified students. If our financing proves 
inadequate, and if we are unable to refuse admission permanently 
to a large number of qualified applicants, our alternatives seem to 
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be an effective year-round calendar or institutions crowded beyond 
their effective capacities. We may be fortunate if we do not find our- 
selves subject to both of these possibilities at the same time. 

The Four Quarter Calendar: There have been many studies of the 
semester vs. the quarter plan. The four-quarter plan is natural for 
some schools and quite unrealistic for others. Schools on the quarter 
plan can set up a year-round calendar by the comparatively simple 
device of including a summer quarter equal in length to one of the 
existing terms. Some staff members will have a fall, or a winter, or 
a spring quarter for vacation, rather than the summer period. It is 
unnecessary to reclass the course offerings of a school. Concerning 
the educational effectiveness of the four-quarter plan, it constitutes 
a theoretical increase of 331/; per cent in number of students taught 
in a year in given facilities. It must be remembered, however, that 
there are two factors which will reduce these figures considerably: 
First, many colleges now have a sizeable summer session; second, 
there is a serious question as to whether the school week in the sum- 
mer can be as fully scheduled as in the winter, particularly in those 
schools which now hold late afternoon, evening, or Saturday classes 
in the winter. Were both factors applied the actual increase should 
be 10 to 15 per cent. Most faculty members are not now on a twelve 
month assignment, and changing to such a plan will require addi- 
tional staff, or an increase in remuneration for the faculty already on 
the staff. 

Chairman Wells briefly discussed the trimester calendar. He stated 
that this is one answer to the problem of the increasing student en- 
rollment pressure, since it does serve to increase the student capacity 
of a college. This system obviously means an increased use of the col- 
lege facilities but also necessitates an increase in faculty personnel. 
A college contemplating a change to this system must resolve the 
pedagogical question of whether students should be encouraged to 
study the year round. If many students are studying on the basis of 
only two out of the three semesters then the college must admit en- 
tering students each term and have them take their semester off at 
other times than the summer. This plan offers the possibility of more 
early advancement to further education or professional work in in- 
dustries, since a student can complete the requirements for a bache- 
lor’s degree in two and two-thirds years. This plan raises additional 
problems in the sequential scheduling of subjects along with the 
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scheduling of faculty, which are aggravated if part of the students 
are studying on the basis of two semesters and part on three se- 
mesters per year. It would mean the curtailment of the colleges’ 
present summer programs and make maintenance and construction 
activities more difficult. Most colleges offered accelerated programs 
during and immediately after World War II and abandoned them 
as soon as possible. This raises the general question as to whether 
the pressure for increasing enrollments in the years ahead will be of 
sufficient magnitude to cause colleges to go again to a year-round 
type of program. 

It was pointed out that theoretically the trimester would increase 
the capacity by 50 per cent. This too raises several questions; and as 
Dr. Pixley pointed out with the four quarter system, the net increase 
probably would be about 18 per cent rather than the theoretical 50 
per cent. 

Considerable interest was shown in the discussion of the year-round 
calendar problem. The Committee on Academic Calendar would ap- 
preciate any help that it could receive from various members of 
AACRAO. More questions were raised than problems solved. There 
were about 115 members present at these two workshops. 


PANEL MEMBERS 


Chairman: WARREN D. WELLS, Associate Registrar, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 
Recorder: LYLE LEISENRING, Assistant Registrar, Michigan State 
University 
Leaders: FLORENCE Braby, Registrar, Occidental College 
HENRY PIXxLeEy, Associate Dean of Admissions, Wayne 
State University 


























A Report on the Question Box 


J. DouGLas CONNER, General Chairman 
CALVIN A, CUMBIE, Cochairman 
RAYMOND GIROD, Cochairman 


ADMISSIONS 


Institutions over 1,000, Public. David L. Windsor, Registrar and Di- 
rector of Admissions, University of Arizona, Chairman; Elsie Brenne- 
man, Director of Admissions, Illinois State Normal University, and D. 
Thomas Ordeman, Registrar, Oregon State College, Resource Persons; 
Edwin M. Thorpe, Director of Admissions and Records, Florida Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical University, Recorder. 

In attendance: 50. 


Has any institution studied the test data from high school records 
(folder) and success in college? The University of Washington has 
compared grades in high school with results from a battery of tests 
given on the campus after enrollment, and predictions can now be 
made in 36 fields. Oregon State uses high school grades with O.S.C. 
grades and A.E.C. scores on entering. On the average, students will 
drop one-half letter grade in college. Eleven per cent, however, did 
better in college than in high school. No one has specifically used 
high school test data. 

Has anyone found that an application fee has been a deterrent to 
multiple applications? If so, what is the fee? A show of hands re- 
vealed that eight institutions require an application fee; of these, six 
apply it toward registration fees. Three charge less than $5.00, 
three $10.00 or more. One charges $50.00. At Idaho, the $5.00 fee 
greatly reduced the number of out-of-state applications. At Ohio 
State, the $5.00 nonrefundable fee has been no deterrent. The gen- 
eral consensus seemed to be that the application fee has had little or 
no effect on reducing multiple applications. The majority felt that 
there is no adequate way to determine the effect of a fee. 

Is there a trend to establish a policy on the acceptance of Advanced 
Placement Credit by institutions? Sixteen indicated that their institu- 
tions accept advanced placement credit and two stated that their 
colleges did not. 

Is it a sound and desirable practice to permit selected high school 
students to attend college during the summer months and grant them 
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college credit for work completed on their subsequent high school 
graduation and college registration? Seven indicated by a show of 
hands that they will admit such students and grant credit. Ohio 
State will substitute advanced placement instead. The junior colleges 
of California have a plan for students who need one-half year of 
high school credit for graduation. College credit will appear on the 
junior college transcript. Six institutions will admit these students 
at the end of six semesters of high school work; twenty-three will 
admit them after seven semesters; and two require high school grad- 
uation. Michigan has an “early decision’”’ plan for out-of-state stu- 
dents with six semesters. The students do not enter before gradua- 
tion but are admitted on promise not to apply elsewhere. A $50.00 
nonrefundable application fee is payable by December 15. The high 
school principal, parents, and university counselor sign the mutual 
agreement. 

How many institutions require at least two copies of a transcript 
for transfer and graduate students? Only one college requires two 
copies for undergraduate students. Ten institutions require duplicate 
copies for the graduate school. 

How many graduate schools have a Graduate School Admissions 
Committee that passes on admissions? All institutions represented 
leave the decision regarding admission to candidacy to a graduate 
school committee, but the general admissions office has widely vary- 
ing roles in initially enrolling the student. 

What can be done to stop “diploma mills’ deceiving high school 
Students in gaining graduation through the nationally advertised cor- 
respondence schools? Better counselling in our high schools and col- 
leges seems to be the most effective means of bringing this matter to 
the attention of prospective students. Some colleges, however, will 
consider graduates of these schools on an individual basis after they 
have taken the required entrance examinations and passed them 
successfully. 

What is and what is not college level work and its proper identifi- 
cation in the evaluation of credits from the California junior colleges? 
At Pasadena City College, the high school work is distinguished from 
the college work on the permanent record card and transcripts sent 
to other institutions. The catalogue also explains what courses are 
at college level. Robert Williams of San Fernando State College, 
however, stated that only two schools clearly distinguish college level 
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work. He also indicated that there is no collective agreement among 
the junior colleges regarding this problem. 

A very small minority of institutions attempt to control the num- 
ber of out-of-state students by setting higher admission requirements. 

On the question of the number of tests and other requirements 
for general admission of all students, it was felt that extremes should 
be avoided. One test alone was considered insufficient, and ten tests 
too many. The academic record, principal’s recommendation, plus 
tests should be adequate. 

In checking on character and conduct, many institutions require 
a form to be filled out by the high school counselor or principal, or 
appropriate official at the college from which the student is attempting 
to transfer. Where students are required to give information they 
usually co-operate. Those who make false statements or fail to give 
notice of attendance at other schools should be subject to disciplinary 
measures. 

Foreign students admitted on visas cannot transfer to twelve in- 
stitutions until they spend at least one year at the original college 
for which the visa was issued. 

Twenty-one institutions have a definite closing date for applica- 
tions. Arizona requires applications to be in six weeks before regis- 
tration. August 15 is deadline for eight schools; September 1 for 
five. Michigan requires an enrollment deposit of $50.00 after a stu- 
dent is admitted. 


Institutions over 1,000, Private. James Buford, Registrar, Vanderbilt 
University, Chairman; Orrin Jackson, Admissions Officer, Brigham 
Young University, Resource Person; Joan Fiske Adams, Assistant Di- 
rector of Admissions, The American University, Recorder. 

In attendance: 23. 


How many institutions have increased their qualitative admission 
requirements for students entering directly from high school within 
the past two years? How many institutions have increased their quali- 
tative admission requirements for transfer students within the past 
two years? About half of those institutions represented have increased 
their selectivity. Questionable and borderline cases generally seem to 
command committee action and individual consideration even though 
an institution’s academic indices may have been raised somewhat 
within the past two years. 
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This brought out the over-all question of testing, and whether or 
not it can and should be relied upon as the single criterion in all 
cases. Mr. Steinbaugh of the University of Southern California pointed 
out that a faculty sometimes demands that its admissions office make 
unrealistic differentiations in screening. These may do an actual dis- 
service to the institution. If we begin to make meaningless differences 
in test scores, we could soon be faced with artificially stagnant stu- 
dent bodies in the liberal arts areas. Single cut-off scores cannot 
rightly be applied to the admission question. 

Mr. Jackson suggested that our best indication of a student’s future 
ability is what he has done in the past. Weight should by no means 
be placed on college board scores to the exclusion of the total high 
school record. Fr. Girard indicated that St. Bonaventure University 
has found the New York State Regents examinations to be most re- 
liable in forming an accurate picture, over a four-year secondary- 
school period, of a student’s ability. A show of hands revealed an 
obvious trend toward adopting use of the Achievement Tests and 
Aptitude Tests within the last five-year period. The use of Achieve- 
ment Tests is particularly advantageous in enabling an institution to 
make final placement some months before the student actually comes 
to the campus. Mr. Neff of the U.S. Office of Education posed the 
question that perhaps different standards are applied to foreign stu- 
dents. Session reaction brought a very decided “Yes” to this. The 
general feeling is that we are all more cautious in accepting foreign 
applicants. Perhaps because of the distance factor, applicants are 
turned down more readily than if they had been accessible for per- 
sonal interview. Language difficulty seems to loom as the largest 
single barrier, and a good many institutions now require some sort 
of an overseas examination in the English language prior to any 
notice of acceptance. 

In summing up the discussion, the Chairman observed that we 
are being inevitably forced to tighten up our admissions standards. 
We are required to encourage the superior applicant, but also have 
an obligation to the normal student. 

How many institutions have established a maximum number of 
students who will be accepted to the freshman class? How many have 
established a maximum number of transfer students accepted? Among 
those institutions represented, Vanderbilt University seemed to be 
the only one upon which a definite maximum limitation is imposed 
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by policy. Space and campus physical facilities are the only binding 
factors at other schools. 

The greatest common problem lies in registrations versus accept- 
ances. Approximately 70 per cent of those accepted at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California actually register. At the City College of 
New York the average runs from 60 to 65 per cent. The normal 
figure among the eastern colleges is 40 to 50 per cent. Half of the 
institutions represented at the session do not require any form of 
deposit in answer to the acceptance letter. A deposit does not seem 
to increase the accuracy in percentage of actual registrations. Schol- 
arship students comprise the lowest portion of acceptances. These 
applicants unquestionably go to the institution with the highest offer. 

On the scholarship question, the tendency is to move toward the 
need rather than the scholastic achievement of the students. Several 
of the institutions represented have established scholarship commit- 
tees carefully to survey the financial needs of all such applicants. 

How many institutions give final commitment for admission to the 
freshman class to students currently enrolled in high school on the 
basis of three years of completed high school work? It was generally 
agreed that this would not be a final solution to multiple applica- 
tions. Only Vanderbilt University uses such an early decision plan. 

At this point Mr. Steinbaugh of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia raised the question, “What is the role of the Admissions Com- 
mittee?’ It was felt that a committee composed of faculty members 
rather than of administrative deans was most desirable. Administra- 
tive members tend to bog down admissions decisions and actions, 
whereas faculty can be attuned to view admissions problems more 
sympathetically. 

Speaking for Brigham Young University, Mr. Jackson stated that 
if a student meets the requirements of the University, he is auto- 
matically accepted. If he is below standard, his file is reviewed. If 
the case is close, the student is accepted; if much below, he is re- 
jected. The Admissions Committee has quite a bit of leeway in in- 
terpreting policy. 

The pattern at other institutions is similar. At Seton Hall Univer- 
sity the deans of the various schools, acting as an Admissions Com- 
mittee, are called upon only in doubtful cases. At the University of 
Southern California a Presidential Committee consisting of three 
assistant deans, faculty members cutting across most of the schools, 
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and the Director of Admissions meets once a month strictly as a pol- 
icy committee. 

How successful have arrangements been whereby a student is of- 
fered a financial “ package” consisting of a scholarship, a loan, and 
a part-time job? The “‘package’”’ program is excellent if carefully done. 
However, the total circumstance in each case must be considered. 
Where possible, parents should be expected to absorb the financial 
responsibility before it is shouldered by the institution. It is not 
recommended that additional awards be given to married students. 
Mr. Wagner reports that Washington University is considering pro- 
viding zo refunds to senior students and possibly eventually confining 
financial assistance to freshmen and sophomores. The potential earn- 
ing power increases as the student advances over the four-year pe- 
riod. 

Miss Brady of Occidental College observed that students in the 
upper division are more likely to borrow funds. The parents’ funds 
may have diminished considerably as the student approaches gradua- 
tion. 

Graduate schools seem generally in favor of and undergraduate 
schools against the National Defense Education Act. The rebate sys- 
tem for people in the teaching field tends to invite applications from 
those who don’t really need loans. It was decidedly felt that this 
would be a much better loan act if it were not limited to public ele- 
mentary and secondary-school teaching. 

Have colleges which have published a class characteristics state- 
ment of their freshman class found them particularly successful? Mr. 
Steinbaugh volunteered that the University of Southern California 
refuses to do this. The pattern at other institutions is similar. It is 
generally felt that high school counselors cannot cope with profiles, 
particularly from those schools that are in a state of flux. The per- 
sons in whose hands profiles are generally placed do not, for the 
most part, know how to use them. The Chairman reported that pro- 
files have been used internally for some time at Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, but are never released to outside agencies. 


Institutions over 1,000, Public and Private. James Buford, Registrar, 
Vanderbilt University and David Windsor, Registrar and Director of 
Admissions, University of Arizona, Chairmen; Elsie Brenneman, Di- 
rector of Admissions, Illinois State Normal University and D. Thomas 
Ordeman, Registrar, Oregon State College, Resource Persons; E. M. 
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Thorpe, Registrar, Florida A. & M. College and Joan Fiske Adams, 
Assistant Director of Admissions, The American University, Recorders. 
In attendance: 60. 


In addition to the questions below, those posed in the Tuesday 
session for ‘Institutions over 1,000, Private’’ were again discussed. 
No significant change in the approach to these problems was recorded, 
with the exception that a recommendation was made to the Execu- 
tive Committee of AACRAO that a suitable control be sought from 
the United States Armed Forces on Early Release applicants. The 
present arrangement is decidedly unsatisfactory to the educational in- 
stitutions in that Early Release applicants thus certified for accept- 
ance do not necessarily register for such study following release from 
the service. 

Are students’ transfer credits itemized or summarized on trans- 
cript? Most representatives indicated that their institutions itemize 
all transfer credit. 

How many institutions accept grades of “D” in transfer? Seven 
representatives signified such acceptance. 

Is it unethical for one institution to admit a student who is under 
academic suspension in another institution? Does the “home” insti- 
tution accept work done under such circumstances when transferred 
back? Suspension should carry with it the penalty of losing the privi- 
lege of being a student anywhere for a time. However, the student 
who wants to change his field of specialization should not be so 
penalized. Each case must be treated individually. 

Should a limitation of time be imposed on the acceptance of under- 
graduate and graduate transfer credit? If so, what would be a sensible 
cut-off time: ten years, fifteen, twenty? The general consensus seems 
to be that ten years is an adequate limitation for acceptance of under- 
gtaduate transfer credit. Ordinarily no time limit is imposed on the 
transfer of graduate credit. In both instances, however, the indi- 
vidual institution may prefer to hold transfer credit in abeyance 
until a minimum residence requirement has been met. 

How much, if any advanced credit should be given toward a 
master of arts degree for the first professional degree? Advanced 
credit for such degrees should be dependent upon the program of 
studies and background preparation. 

How are applications for graduate work treated from students 
who hold the bachelor’s degree from unaccredited schools? Graduate 
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Record Examination scores are most generally required in such in- 
stances. Admission should be approved by a Graduate Committee. 
Quite frequently work must be taken initially on an unclassified basis, 
followed by a request for reconsideration. Mr. Hines of Western 
Reserve University pointed out that some applicants are just not 
qualified for nor capable of graduate work. Those who meet the 
qualitative requirements at the University of Michigan but who lack 
prerequisites must first make up the deficiencies as nondegree in an 
undergraduate category. At Oregon State College credit is held in 
abeyance until the student proves himself at graduate level. The 
trend seems to be toward requiring additional undergraduate study 
until sufficient evidence of ability for graduate work can be provided. 
At this session, opinion was about equally divided as to whether a 
student should be categorized as graduate or undergraduate if he 
has been accepted for an advanced program but is enrolled only in 
undergraduate courses. Mr. Vroman reminded us that we have an 
obligation to help new schools which are not yet eligible for accredi- 
tation. In considering applicants from such institutions we would 
undoubtedly want to go as far back as secondary-school performance, 
and we would certainly need full information on the new college 
itself. For older institutions in this category we would rely on the 
policy of the state university. 


Institutions under 1,000, Public and Private. Paul Hardin, Registrar, 
Millsaps College, Chairman; Machin Gardner, Director of Admis- 
sions, Stephens College, Resource Person; Alta L. Van Horn, Registrar, 


Salem College, Recorder. 
First Session: In attendance: 39. 


In how many institutions does your registrar have the chief re- 
sponsibility of admissions? 9. 

In how many institutions does your registrar serve as admissions 
committee chairman? 12. 

In how many institutions does a director of admissions serve as a 
member of the admissions committee? 15. 

Who are on the admissions committee? The answers varied from 
a committee of three composed of the registrar, secretary to the di- 
rector of admissions, and the academic dean to a committee com- 
posed of administrative officers and faculty members. Some com- 
mittees come together regularly, while others do not. 
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How many institutions have a faculty member representative on 
the committee? 12. 

Does any registrar serving on the committee not have a vote? 
None. 

In how many institutions does the registrar have a part in the 
recommending of financial aid? 5. In some institutions the registrar 
is chairman of the financial assistance committee. One institution in- 
dicated the director of admissions was chairman and the other mem- 
bers were director of student employment and three faculty mem- 
bers. 

When is the financial aid assigned? Most institutions indicated 
that the student is admitted before the assigning of the financial aid. 

What methods are used to screen borderline students whose high 
school record or admission test scores or both may be open to ques- 
tion? Call for another test score is used by 10 institutions; call for a 
conference is used by 15; using the privilege of writing to principals 
or special investigators was reported by 18. One institution, which 
usually admits the upper one-half in a graduating class, requests the 
applicant to take a psychological test and combines this result with 
the rank in class. 

How many purely academic units are required for admission to 
college? Twelve academic units were indicated by several representa- 
tives; one indicated that home economics would count as 2 voca- 
tional units of the 15 required for entrance. 

How many would grant academic credit for shorthand? 10. For 
typing? 10. 

How many would accept journalism as a substitute for English? 7. 
Some institutions felt this should be counted only when it was a 
class, not an activity. 

How many require foreign language for admission? 6. Before 
graduation? 24. 

How many require foreign language for one degree but not for 
another? 3. 

How many have just one degree? 7. 

How many will waive the fist course in language if two units 
have been completed in high school? 18. One institution allows one 
semester for two years of language in high school. 

One representative expressed the opinion that there is a place in 
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the United States for a variety of institutions. Admissions require- 
ments can not be generalized. 

How many present represent liberal arts colleges? 29. 

There was an interesting discussion of preregistration for fresh- 
men before the opening of the term. In some institutions a testing 
program is administered and counseling is given by the department 
in which the student wishes to enroll. 

How many have orientation programs designed especially for par- 
ents? 5. 

How many require health certificates before the student comes on 
the campus? 20. 

What innoculations are required? One reported that the require- 
ment of flu shots had reduced the illness in his institution. 

How many retain the application files of the students in the 
registrar's office after he has been admitted? 25. 

How many do not keep application blanks permanently? 2. 

What should be done if the student gives a false report on his ap- 
plication blank? Automatic dismissal, 13. Two ways of preventing 
this were mentioned. One was to ask the student for an account of 
each year after he graduated from high school, and check the refer- 
ences carefully. The other was to ask the applicant to list on his ap- 
plication all institutions which he has attended. Then ask him if he 
has listed ALL of them. 

There was a brief discussion of the data which should be released 
on transcripts. There was a feeling that it was useless to give scores 
on tests if you do not give norms. The question of it being legal to 
put an I.Q. on a transcript was raised. It was the consensus of opin- 
ion that transcripts should not be released without the consent of the 
student. Exception to this rule would be made if transcripts were re- 
quested by the F.B.I. or Service Intelligence representatives. 

How many automatically send back the grades of freshmen to the 
high school? 13. Some states require this. Some send grades back 
only on request of the high school. 

There was a discussion of the classes of admission. One institution 
used three; regular, special, and auditor. A special student is one who 
is over 21 and who has not finished high school. He is not eligible 
for a degree. In some states if he does satisfactory work he may be 
given a diploma without finishing high school. 

Charges for auditing classes were discussed. One institution re- 
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quires the student to pay full fee for one course; then he may audit 
the second course free. 


Second Session: In attendance: 22. 


How many colleges admit transfer students at midyear? 7. 

How many colleges require a complete record for the transfer stu- 
dent at the beginning of the second semester? None. The length of 
time allowed for completing the record varied; ten days was men- 
tioned as a reasonable length of time. Placing a yellow tab on the 
registration cards of these students would aid in checking. 

In how many institutions does the registrar grant status to transfer 
students? The majority of those present indicated that the registrar 
granted the status. 

Will your school accept a student who has been placed on academic 
suspension? 12 would not, 4 would accept after one semester of 
work. Other answers included: (a) that he would be accepted on a 
provisional basis; (b) would consider an applicant if he would go 
to some other college and take remedial work; (c) would accept 
after waiting period, if he can go back to the institution in which 
he was previously enrolled; (d) one might accept a freshman, but 
not accept a 2- or 3-year student; (e) one would accept a student if 
he had an over-all average of “C’’ and had been out of school 5 
years. 

What method is used to co-ordinate contacts made with a prospec- 
tive student? One institution uses a card file. Each card has placed 
on it a one-line entry for a contact made by anyone in the institu- 
tion. When the application has been received, the card is moved to 
another file; and when the student has been admitted, the card is 
moved to a third file. This file is located in the registrar's office. 
Another institution uses folders in which all material relating to the 
applicant is kept. 

How many place a request on the application blank for the auto- 
biography? About half of those present make such a request. 

How many request recommendations? The majority of those pres- 
ent indicated that recommendations were requested from the appli- 
cant. 

How many require a person who has dropped out of school and 
then returned to the institution to place an application? About half 
of those present do require them to place an application. Some use 
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an abbreviated form. Such an application will furnish a check on the 
present address of the applicant, change of status, and information 
concerning his activities since dropping out of the institution. 

How many write to the dean of students of the previous institu- 
tion attended for information concerning the applicant? Several in- 
dicated that this was their policy. 

How many institutions place disciplinary action on the face of the 
transcript? Many institutions do. Some thought that such information 
should not be placed on the record automatically. In some instances 
the dean of students is asked whether the disciplinary action is tem- 
porary or permanent. Some expressed the opinion that it was sufh- 
cient to indicate on the transcript that it was not an honorable dis- 
missal. 

How many institutions have an admissions committee? 17. 

In how many institutions is the registrar a member of this com- 
mittee? The majority of those present indicated that the registrar did 
serve on the committee. 

How does the committee function? Some indicated that the folders 
of the prospective students were passed from one committee mem- 
ber to another. The folders of those who were not approved by all 
members were drawn and discussed by the committee. In order to 
aid in uniform evaluation, a form was attached to each folder listing 
the factors used as the basis of admission. 

How many have faculty representatives on the committee? The 
majority of those present indicated that this was the case. 

There was a brief discussion of the pattern of the high school 
record. In most instances, twelve strictly academic units were re- 
quired. There were some institutions present who required only 
eleven, and one or two institutions indicated that the over-all picture 
of the high school record was considered. 

How many hold applications and notify all applicants at the same 
time? This seemed to be the policy of many professional schools. 

How many institutions notify applicants of the action of the ad- 
missions committee as early as the fall of the year previous to en- 
trance into college? This had been tried by a few institutions. Other 
institutions used certain months during the year for notification, such 
as, first release in November, second a month or two later, etc. 

There was a short discussion on how one may determine which 
applicants would not be on hand in September. One institution sends 
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out a preprogram planning letter during the summer and suggests 
a date for the reply. Some institutions return the application fee if 
the student notifies them by June 1 that he is not going to enter. 
Others require a partial deposit of tuition not later than July 1. If 
the applicant does not appear in September, the president of one in- 
stitution writes to the person explaining that he had expected a 
notification of his withdrawal of application. 

How many will admit a student who has graduated from the 
American Correspondence School? It was suggested that such work 
could easily be validated by giving the applicant the General Edu- 
cation Development test. 


REGISTRATION AND RECORDS 


Institutions over 1,000, Public and Private. Rev. John R. Clancy, Reg- 
istrar, Bellarmine College, and Claude Simpson, Registrar and Direc- 
tor of Admissions, Washington State College, Chairmen; Katharine 
George, Registrar, Northwestern University, and Leo Smith, Regis- 
trar, Montana State University, Resource Persons; Charles S. Nelson, 
Registrar, Arlington State College, and Nancy H. Rutter, Registrar, 
Franklin and Marshall College, Recorders. 
In attendance: 80. 


The following information was obtained regarding the number 
of institutions who post high school transcript information on the 
college permanent record: 


a. Number of institutions which record all high school information: 
22 

b. Number of institutions which record some high school information: 
18 

c. Number of institutions which do not record any high school infor- 
mation: 19 

d. Number of institutions which want it reported on the permanent 
record of transferring students: 19 

e. Number of institutions to whom the high school information is 
optional: 28. 


Discussion was held on changing the basis for the division of the 
Registration and Records section of the Question Box sessions. The 
current procedure has been to divide the meetings, during the first 
session, on the basis of public and private institutions under 1000, 
and public and private institutions under 1000 and over 1000 at 
the second meeting. Fifty-six voted in favor of combining all public 
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and private institutions into one meeting and changing the division 
from institutions over and under 1000 to institutions over and under 
2500 students. This proposal will be presented to the Executive Coun- 
cil for their consideration. 

The assembly was asked to present institutional viewpoints on 
who they included as faculty members in figuring a faculty-student 
ratio. Considerable variance was evident from the discussion. Many 
institutions included no administrative personnel. Some included 
only academic deans, others include the president, academic deans, 
and registrar, and several other policies were mentioned. It was moved 
that the Registration and Records section of the Question Box recom- 
mend to the Executive Council that, for the 1960-61 meeting, an 
ad hoc committee be appointed to study the various procedures used 
by institutions in determining who should be classified as a faculty 
member, to develop a general formula which may serve as a stand- 
ard for all institutions, and report to the general assembly. This was 
unanimously approved. 

Forty-six representatives reported that the registrar held faculty 
rank in the institution, and twenty-five held professorial rank. Thir- 
teen registrars reported that they did not hold faculty rank and 
twenty-eight reported that they did not hold professorial rank. Since 
there was some discussion as to whether the registrar as an individual 
or as a position held faculty rank, a separate count was taken and 
forty-three registrars reported that their position held faculty rank. 

The assembly was polled to determine if institutional studies had 
been made to determine if a close correlation existed between test 
results and grades of students, assuming a close correlation to be .50 
or better. 

Institutions were asked to report on what major research projects 
had been or were being carried out relating to the various expansion 
and registration problems to be encountered within the next ten years. 

The University of Wisconsin reported on research regarding class 
schedules, degree summaries, and grade point averages figured on a 
semester basis. 

Chico State College discussed the attitude scale they are develop- 
ing, which would help determine or anticipate ‘‘drop-outs,” the rea- 
son for them, and any correlations which might appear in the attitude 
scale. 

San Jose State College reported on their program of figuring a sep- 
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arate grade point average on those students who graduated from San 
Jose State College, this average to be used in a comparison with the 
over-all average of all students. 

Franklin and Marshall College announced that faculty and admin- 
istrative personnel were initiating a long-range study over the next 
ten years to cover every aspect of the College except the curriculum, 
which has just been completely revised. 

Saint Cloud State College reported on their close supervision of the 
purchase and ordering of catalogues and the inventory processes used 
to maintain a close check and reduce the expense involved in ordering 
over or under the needed amount. 

Colorado State University described their study of correlating 
“drop-outs” to grades of students registering during the late registra- 
tion period. 

The University of Wisconsin reported a similar study correlating a 
student’s grade point average to the actual date on which his applica- 
tion for admission was made. 

The University of Minnesota announced a research program study- 
ing the “drop-outs” occurring between the fall and spring semesters. 

Washington State University discussed their long-range program 
of studying former students returning to Washington State Univer- 
sity and the progress made upon their re-enrollment. 

The assembly was asked how many institutions actually required a 
former student, not enrolled in the previous semester, to fill out a re- 
entry application and actually have the application approved for re- 
admission as a matter of process. Forty-two institutions have some 
type of advanced registration procedure (based on the filing of study 
lists rather than advanced payment of fees). Of this group, seven re- 
quire advance payment of fees. 

Methods of predicting enrollments were discussed and found to be 
varied and not always accurate. Studies of spring registration vs. fall 
registration over a period of several years showed uniform results for 
many. There was general agreement that any predictions must be 
made on accurate statistics if they are to have any validity. 

Retention of original records after students leave institutions varies 
with states. The State of Washington now requires that only nonsup- 
porting documents be kept. Where the original application and final 
transcript are the only copies in existence, it was suggested that the 
State Archivist be consulted before destroying supporting documents. 
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There was a unanimous vote that all registrars would send a tran- 
script, ‘“‘courtesy copy,” to another registrar without the student’s per- 
mission. 

Leo Smith discussed in some detail the registrar’s responsibility in 
the area of counseling and advising students on a purely academic 
basis, and on the problems in the areas of registration and degree 
plan requirements. The group agreed that there are institutional dif- 
ferences as well as differences in kinds of advising so that no general 
statement of registrar responsibility for advisement could be made. 


Institutions over 1,000, Private. Rev. John R. Clancy, Registrar, Bel- 
larmine College, Chairman; Katharine George, Registrar, Northwest- 
ern University, Resource Person; Nancy H. Rutter, Registrar, Frank- 
lin and Marshall College, Recorder. 


Father Clancy opened the session by reading a suggestion prepared 
previously: Either add a third dividing line such as “Institutions Pub- 
lic and Private from 1000-2500” or else raise the 1000 to 2000. 
Schools under 2000 are small schools whether the size is 600 or 
1600. Over 2000 the problems change as to solutions. The group 
voted unanimously to recommend the size limitation figures be 
changed to 2500, and also considered it advisable to combine public 
and private institutions for Registration and Records sessions unless 
the size of the group would be so unwieldy as to prevent effective 
discussions. 

Do registrars see the function of their office as a service department 
of their institutions? All present agreed it is a service department but 
not that alone. 

If they do, then how is this feeling of service manifested in the at- 
titudes toward, and contacts with, students and faculty? Perform the 
services pleasantly but with firmness. 

Are registrars so engrossed in the trivia of their office operation 
that they fail to see the context in which their decisions concerning 
these trivia must be made in order to reinforce the policy of their in- 
stitution? It depends on the individual. Most registrars present are 
members of educational policy committees of their institutions. 
Six are not and perform service functions only. Most agreed that 
the danger was more apt to occur in being overlooked in policy 
matters. 

Do any of the institutions represented here who charge application 
fees, refund these fees if the student does not appear? Twenty-four 
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institutions charge application fees. Four do not. Most institutions do 
not refund application fees under any circumstances. 

Is it unethical for one institution to admit a student who is under 
academic suspension in another institution? Not unethical but not 
smart. It is unethical for a registrar to conceal the fact of academic 
suspension. 

Does the “home” institution accept work done under such circum- 
stances when transferred back? Yes—22; no—3. 

How many will not accept students under academic dismissal un- 
der any circumstances? 2. 

How many list permanent disciplinary dismissals on transcript? 
Nineteen do; five do not. 

What is the policy, if any, of accepting ““D” grades from a transfer 
student who has graduated from a junior college? All schools present 
do not transfer D’s. No distinction made between junior college and 
any other two years of undergraduate work. 

How many institutions charge a fee for changes of course after the 
term has started? Nineteen do charge; five do not. Fees vary from 
$1.00 to $15.00 per course changed. 

There was a brief but heated discussion by the group about 
whether or not institutions of higher education are more concerned 
with establishing barriers to a student’s progress toward graduation 
than they are about educating him. 


Institutions under 1,000, Public and Private. Col. Virgil J. O’Connor, 
Registrar, Air Force Academy, Chairman; Ruth Volpe, Associate Reg- 
istrar, Lake Forest College, Resource Person; Eleanor Tibbetts, Regis- 
trar, Gallaudet College, Recorder. 

In attendance: first session, 49; second session, 39. 


Are degrees granted at times other than June? At the 24 schools 
where degrees are granted at times other than June, 13 grant degrees 
at the close of the first semester and 21 at the close of the summer 
session. Some who have formal ceremonies only in June date the de- 
grees as of the end of the session in which the requirements are com- 
pleted. 

Has your institution ever revoked a degree? Four schools had re- 
voked degrees with the agreement of the faculty, usually because an 
error had been made in determining eligibility for the degree. It is 
the responsibility of the registrar to send notice that the degree has 
been revoked wherever transcripts have been sent. 


& 
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Is as much as a week allowed between semesters? Nineteen schools 
have this much time. The Air Force Academy completes the first se- 
mester before Christmas vacation by starting in August. 

Is preregistration practiced? At only one of the 49 schools that 
have preregistration are students assigned to classes at that time. At 
one college each student is given a photocopy of his permanent rec- 
ord in the spring to be used for preregistration or, by the seniors, for 
consultation about graduate work. 

Do you provide for registration by mail? Four schools have made 
arrangements for registration by mail. 

Are letter grades used? Is plus or minus recorded on permanent 
and transcript records? All use letter grades, and 14 record plus or 
minus on the permanent record and on the transcript. 

Does the higher grade for a repeated course cancel the original 
grade? Is this true for repetition of a failed course? The higher grade 
cancels the original grade at 36 of the schools represented, and this 
is also true for repetition of a failed course at 24. Others reported 
that both grades are recorded and counted in the cumulative average. 
The original credit hours and grade are usually circled on the record. 
A student may repeat a course to raise his grade average at most 
schools whether or not he is on probation. At some schools a student 
may not repeat a course in which he has earned a grade of C or 
higher. 

Is credit allowed for correspondence study? What is the limit in 
semester hours? Credit for correspondence study is allowed at 54 
schools. All but two place a limit on the number of hours allowed. 
These limits vary from 3 semester hours to 25 per cent of the total 
hours required for graduation, with the limit most often set at 12 se- 
mester hours. One school with a limit of 30 hours stated that they 
could not be part of the last 30 required for the degree. It was 
pointed out that some extension courses are taught by resident faculty 
members off campus and this should be taken into account in setting 
limits on the amount of extension credit that will be accepted. 

How many of the four-year institutions limit the semester hours of 
credit accepted from a junior college? Of the 58 four-year institutions 
represented, 37 limit the semester hours of credit accepted from a 
junior college. The limit is usually set at 60 hours or at the number 
of hours required in the freshman and sophomore years. Credit may 
not be accepted from a junior college after the student has achieved 
junior standing. 
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How many of the two-year institutions use a minus grade point sys- 
tem for courses failed and later repeated? How many of the four-year 
institutions? None of the ten two-year institutions represented, but 
13 of the four-year institutions use a minus grade point system for 
courses failed and later repeated. 

Would you allow transfer credit for a course with a grade of "'D”? 
Transfer credit for a course with a grade of ‘““‘D’’ would be allowed at 
42 schools. One would accept a course with a ““D” grade to fulfill a 
degree requirement but would not allow credit for the hours. Several 
would require an over-all average of ‘“‘C’’ on transfer credit. One 
would not allow transfer credit for a course with a grade of ‘‘D” in 
the major field. Others qualified the answer by adding “‘occasionally,” 
“in isolated cases,’ or “with reservations.” 

How many require a transcript from each institution previously at- 
tended, rather than accept the evaluation of advanced standing made 
by the last institution attended? 62. 

How many record transferred course credits in the same terms as 
the previous institution’s record, rather than translating to their own 
course numbers and titles? 53. 

Do department heads review the registrar's ucceptance of transfer 
credit? At 24 schools this is done. Others consult the department head 
before or while making the evaluation if specific questions arise. Full 
approval on credit from unaccredited colleges is usually withheld un- 
til the student has proven himself in the college to which he has 
transferred. Enrolled students are often asked to get approval on their 
summer program before attending a summer session at another insti- 
tution. Those who have questions about the evaluation of military 
service experiences should consult the bulletins prepared by the Com- 
mission on Accreditation of Service Experiences of the American 
Council on Education, including A Guide to the Evaluation of Educa- 
tional Experiences in the Armed Services: 1954 Revision: Formal 
Service Courses and Schools, by George P. Tuttle and Cornelius P. 
Turner. Seven of those who attended the first session of the Question 
Box give college credit for senior matriculation from Canadian 
schools. The AACRAO pamphlet, A Guide to the Academic Place- 
ment of Canadian Students in United States Educational Institutions, 
prepared by Herman A. Spindt, is used in evaluating these credits. 

How many grant advanced standing by their own examinations? 
The answer was qualified by several of the 29 who grant advanced 
standing by their own examinations. One would grant advanced 
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standing in languages only and no credit would be given. Other qual- 
ifications were ‘‘very infrequent,” “‘only in special instances,” and “in 
only a few cases each year.”’ At one university there is no limit on the 
number of hours of credit that may be allowed by examination. Any 
student may apply for permission to take an examination of the same 
type as the final examination given to those taking the regular course. 
Upon payment of one-half of the tuition for the course and with the 
approval of the head of the department, the student will be allowed 
to take the examination for credit. Six of those who attended the sec- 
ond session of the Question Box will grant advanced placement on 
the basis of an examination by the College Entrance Examination 
Board, but several specified that while they would place the student in 
an advanced course they would not allow credit on the basis of the 
examination. 

How many of those who enroll foreign students require a test of 
English proficiency administered before acceptance for admission? 24. 
At one university, the foreign language degree requirement is met by 
the foreign student when he passes the freshman course in English 
composition. At another college the foreign language requirement may 
be met by examination, but no credit is allowed and the student is 
asked to take the extra hours in English. 

Do you use a punch card system? For registration? For reporting? 
For record posting? Only six use a punch card system. Four use the 
system for registration, five for reporting, and four for record post- 
ing. Lake Forest College, with an enrollment of 800 day and 400 
evening students, finds that by using an IBM service bureau for grade 
reporting and statistical reports they are able to furnish information 
months earlier than before. 

Are you understaffed? W hat is your enrollment? What is the num- 
ber on your staff for records? Among the 44 who stated that their 
offices were understaffed were institutions with enrollments of 150, 
200, 350, 400, 700, 800, and 1200 with one staff member for rec- 
ords; institutions of 450, 500, 600, 750, 800, 950, 1000, and 1100 
with two staff members for records; and institutions of 400, 725, 
900, and 950 with three staff members for records. Among those 
who stated they are not understaffed were institutions with enroll- 
ments of 150, 300, and 750 with one staff member for records; in- 
stitutions of 300 and 400 with two staff members for records; and 
institutions of 600 and 1100 with three staff members for records. 

Transcripts. Half of those present at the first session would issue a 
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transcript even though there is a charge for the transcript that has not 
been paid. One college limits the credit to $5. A few do not charge 
for transcripts as they consider the billing and keeping account of 
funds too time-consuming. 

A transcript would be sent directly to the student upon his request 
by 22 of those present at the second session. Eight would accept a 
transcript of credit completed at another institution directly from the 
applicant for admission. Most of those present consider it the re- 
sponsibility of the receiving institution to decide whether or not to 
accept a transcript directly from the student. 

When a partial transcript (a transcript for a student who is cur- 
rently enrolled) is issued, it is the responsibility of the student to re- 
quest that a supplement be sent. Some schools send another complete 
transcript when the courses are completed while others send only a 
supplement showing the last semester completed. No portion of the 
record should be omitted from a transcript. In schools where mid- 
semester grades are given, these grades are not sent to other institu- 
tions although the student may send his copy of the report anywhere 
he likes. 

Copies of requests for transcripts are sent to alumni offices in some 
schools to help that office keep track of the addresses and activities 
of former students. 

If another institution requests a duplicate transcript because the 
original has been lost, most schools will furnish one without charge. 
Fewer transcripts will be lost if we address them to the proper office 
in the larger institution. The inclusion of a return post card will give 
you a record of the office in the other college that has received the 
transcript you mailed. 

Records. Two publications of AACRAO—An Adequate Perma- 
nent Record and Transcript Guide and Analysis and Design of O ffice 
Forms—are useful in getting ideas for a better permanent record 
card. The chairman of the Committee on Office Management and 
Practices of AACRAO can be of assistance. It was also suggested that 
the registrar interested in improving his permanent record card write 
schools that are comparable to his own to ask for samples of record 
forms. 

The group considered the suggestion that high school units be 
omitted from the permanent record because the recording is too time- 
consuming, they do not relate to the college experience, and no one 
pays any attention to them. Six of those present at the second session 
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do not record high school units. Others use the information in deter- 
mining course placement and in counseling. Some find it useful in 
completing forms required by the state departments of education for 
teacher certification. 

It was pointed out that the National Council for Teacher Educa- 
tion suggests that the grade level and courses in which practice teach- 
ing is done be shown on the record and the transcript. 

Where credit is given for TV courses, it is indicated as a TV 
course on the record. 

The AACRAO pamphlet on Retention of Records will be helpful 
in determining the length of time grade report cards should be kept. 
At Lake Forest College the grade cards are kept for five years and 
the grade sheets are bound for reference. 


ADMISSIONS, REGISTRATION, AND RECORDS 
Professional Schools. John Mostert, Director of Admissions, Moody 
Bible Institute, Chairman; Ralph Bigelow, Registrar, University of 
Rochester, Eastman School of Music, Resource Person; Nadyne Bowen, 
Registrar, Dental Branch of the University of Texas, Recorder. 


What are pre-enroliment standards and requirements? How many 
use own testing devices? Auditions and entrance examinations? Some 
law schools rely solely upon the admissions test. Test score or grade 
record—which is the most important? Double weight given to under- 
gtaduate record. One half weight to test. Some schools use only an 
academic record. 

Bible schools use quality point system on undergraduate level. Per- 
sonality traits taken into consideration. 

The medical college admissions test and undergraduate work at 
college level, interviews. The medical college admissions test score 
carries more weight. One thing you can’t measure is motivation and 
emotional maturity. High average on test, low average on school 
grade record may mean “‘loafer.’’ Can't change in going from one 
school to another. Minimum score on medical college admissions test 
and minimum scholastic average, one may offset the other. Many 
schools have cut-off points halfway between a ‘‘B” and a “C” (“C-+L” 
or ‘‘B—”’ may not succeed). 

How can we evaluate credentials of foreign students who come 
here to take professional studies such as medicine, technology, etc.? 
Help may be received in the evaluation of credentials of foreign stu- 
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dents by writing to Educational Council for Medical Graduates from 
Foreign Countries, 1710 Orrington Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. All 
needed information is included in this pamphlet and is very helpful 
in the evaluation of foreign credits. Also helpful in the evaluation of 
foreign credits is the information put out in World Education Series 
by AACRAO. | 

How reliable are the results of studies based on the questionnaire 
technique: i.e., definition of terms, etc.? See Surveys, Polls and Sam- 
ples by Mildred Partens; also see Pilot Studies. 

Better preparation for the students contemplating graduate work. 
Suggested: keeping public aware of what you are doing in way of . 
preparing students or what preparation is given to students who plan 
to enter college and graduate work. Suggested: advanced courses in 
English composition, advanced courses in spelling, literature, and 
public speaking. There has been a proposed six-year medical course 
given to special groups of promising students with degree in six 
years. This is an enriched program; all students for it are picked. 

Is there a real need to provide a ‘clearing point’ for the myriad 
questionnaires from individuals and institutions? Yes. Medical 
schools should send questionnaires such as these to the Association of 
American Medical Colleges for answering. These questions should 
not be answered by the school. 

Methods used in the grading of hospital and clinic work of senior 
students in schools of the healing arts. Seniors are graded on hospital 
and clinical work by number of pieces of work consisting of both 
quality and quantity. Some grade high, some low. Detail sheet for 
each student: histories, attitude, factual background, etc. Potential for 
internship. Points that seem significant for determining a student for 
hospital work. 

Procedures at end of semester for getting in grades and transmit- 
ting to students. All registrars are interested in how to get grades 
from faculty and to students. When grades are in, they are in and 
should not be changed. Some schools give a thirty day period in which 
to change an incomplete to a grade or to an “F.’’ Some schools grade 
only with “Pass,” “Low Pass,” or ‘‘Failure.’’ Other schools insist that 
grades must be in one week after the quarter is over. If not, all 
grades are marked passing. Other schools grade only once a year. In 
some schools if an instructor is late in turning in a grade, the instruc- 
tor’s name is given into the business office to withhold his pay check 
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and marked “delinquent instructor.” Whenever this happens the in- 
structor is only delinquent one time. In some schools where no grade 
is turned in by instructor, a blank is given to the student. Student 
then sees instructor for grade. In some schools, some instructors mail 
out the grades to the students, because the students do not want their 
wives to see what grades they have made. 

Permanent records for law school—what format? Should it be dif- 
ferent? There is no difference in permanent records other than 
weighted grade average. Must have qualified average. No change in 
grade except by mechanical error. Transcripts should look alike. The 
answer to this question would be a big No. 

Methods of measuring or recording levels of technical proficiency 
in applied arts. One music school said that their method of grading 
and measuring of record levels is to judge whether or not the student 
is ready for Carnegie Hall or for concert. Sophomores are screened to 
see if they are ready for junior year and all deficiencies have been re- 
moved. 

Practice of providing copies of records of other institutions to stu- 
dents or to outside agencies. In some rare cases, because the student 
has needed a transcript in a hurry, transcript was loaned to student. 
This is very uncommon and should not be done. The uniform means 
of giving out a transcript is for the registrar to send a copy to the 
registrar of another school. In that way, transcripts pass from one 
registrar to the other, and not from the student to the registrar. All 
transcripts must be official. 

Pertinent information on transcripts. Refer to An Adequate Per- 
manent Record and Transcript Guide published by AACRAO. Grade 
point average should be figured on all transcripts and made clear. 

Is it necessary to provide state certifying agencies with actual course 
descriptions? Yes, if they ask for it. 

What can be done to effect a more accurate understanding of the 
work being done in non-regionally accredited professional schools, 
such as Bible colleges, music conservatories, etc.e What should be the 
basis for transfer of credits to the liberal arts colleges or universities? 
Institution may be recognized by regional association. In some cases, 
the institution is not accredited through the university; however, if 
credits are recognized by the state university, those credits can be ac- 
cepted from a nonaccredited school. This is a problem in many cases. 
Recognizing credits thus does not mean accrediting. 
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Business Meetings 


President Adams opened the meeting with a tribute to Herman 
Spindt: 

“We open our Golden Anniversary Annual Meeting on a note of 
sadness. A month ago, on March 19, our immediate Past President, 
Dr. Herman A. Spindt, passed away. In addition to serving as our 
President, Herm served our Association in many other capacities. 

‘We shall miss him a great deal; but the qualities which Herm has 
always shown, his energetic initiative, helpful friendliness, efficient 
activity, ability of organization, intelligent acceptance of responsi- 
bility, and interest in people and the work of this Association, will 
not be forgotten. Those who were privileged to know Herm and ap- 
preciate his contribution to our professional activity know that he has 
meant much to our organization. It is through such qualities that one 
continues to live in the hearts of men, and makes it possible for us to 
understand what is meant when we read in Hebrews, the 11th Chap- 
ter, 4th verse, ‘And by it he being dead yet speaketh.’ 

“I ask you to stand and bow your heads in a moment of silence in 
memory of our late friend, Herman A. Spindt.” 


I. INTRODUCTION OF GUESTS 


The Chairman of the Foreign Student Committee, William H. 
Strain, introduced visitors from foreign countries. Mr. Strain said: 
We would like to recognize the fact that several representatives of 
foreign governments will be in our meetings, particularly in the 
workshops on foreign or international students, and in some of our 
general meetings; and we would like you, whenever you meet any of 
our guests, to make them feel welcome and to give them any service 
that you can. 

Mr. Adams has had replies from 11 representatives of 10 countries, 
stating that they would be represented here for some parts of the 
meeting. First, I would like to present Mr. E. Olusanu, Assistant Sec- 
retary for External Affairs in charge of the Cultural Student Division 
for the Nigerian Government. 

Next, Mr. Khooshie L. Panjabi, Consul of India, from San Fran- 
Cisco. 

The Consul General of the Federal Republic of Germany, Mr. 
Volkmar von Zuhlsdorff; and Miss Ingeborg Kurtze, Assistant on 
Cultural Affairs. 
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For Belgium, Mr. Georges Barthelemy, Consul General. 

For the Union of Burma, Mr. B. A. Myint, Educational Attaché. 

For the Republic of Iraq, Mr. Salih J. Altoma, Cultural Attaché. 

For Switzerland, Mr. Edward Pernet, Consul General. 

For Italy, Dr. Mario Tedeschi, Italian Consul in Los Angeles. 

For Korea, Mr. Yung Kyoo Kang, Korean Consul in Los Angeles. 

And then from Israel, we had the information that the Vice Con- 
sul from the Los Angeles office would be here, but we did not have 
his name. 

And from Burma, Mr. Aung. 

President Adams then introduced representatives from other edu- 


cational organizations: 
Representing the National Vocational Guidance Association, Mr. 


Harald J. Reed. 

Representing the American College Personnel Association, Dr. 
Gladys M. Jewett, Student Counseling Center, University of Calli- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 

Representing the American Association of Junior Colleges, Dr. 
Edmund J. Gleaser, Jr., Executive Director. 

Representing the Institute of International Education, Miss 
Mildred Baughman, Chief of Program Advice and Development. 

Representing the Western Personnel Institute, Miss Helen Fish, 
Executive Director. 

Representing the American College Testing Program, Mr. O. W. 
Hascall, Regional Director. 

Also, Dr. Arthur Tollefson, Director of the Counseling Center. 

Representing the Association of College Admissions Counselors, 
also a member of AACRAO, Mr. James L. Buford of Vanderbilt 
University. 

Representing the College Entrance Examination Board, Mr. Rex- 
ford G. Moon, Jr., Director of the College Scholarship Service; Mr. 
John A. Valentine, Director of Examinations; Mr. T. Leslie Mac- 
Mitchell, Regional Director; Mr. Ben F. Cameron, Jr., Regional Di- 
rector; and Mr. Hollace Roberts, Regional Director. 

Representing the National Association of Foreign Student Ad- 
visors, Mrs. Martena T. Sasnett. 

Representing the National Merit Scholarship Corporation, Mr. 
Norman C. Crawford, Scholarship Director. 

Representing the American Personnel and Guidance Association, 
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Mr. G. L. Wahlquist, President, American School Counselor Asso- 
ciation. 

Representing the Middle States Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, Mr. Ernest Whitworth, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Representing the American Council on Education, Mr. Elmer D. 
West, Director of Statistical Information and Research. 

We are very proud of our relationship with the United States 
Office of Education. The Steering Committee for a very important 
study, the Study on Minimum Data and Definitions, has a represen- 
tative from the Office of Education, our good friend and colleague, 
Herbert Conrad. 


II. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 
AND ELECTIONS 


1. The results of the February balloting for the 1960-61 Commit- 
tee on Nominations and Elections were as follows: 

For a two-year term: Ernest Whitworth, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Alfred Thomas, Jr., Tempe State University. 

For a one-year term: Mrs. Laura M. Cross, University of Wichita; 
William L. Carmichael, Georgia Institute of Technology; Grady 
S. Patterson, Wake Forest College. 

For alternates for a one-year term: Donald L. Oliver, Boston 
University; Jack N. Williams, Creighton University. 

The foregoing, with Florence N. Brady, Occidental College, and 
Katharine George, Northwestern University, elected last year for a 
two-year term, will compose the Committee on Nominations and 
Elections for 1960-61. This group has met and elected Miss Brady 
chairman and Mr. Carmichael secretary. 

2. Charles E. Harrell of Indiana University moves automatically 
from President-Elect to President of the Association. 

To replace vacancies on the Executive Committee, the Committee 
submits the following nominations: 

For Member-at-Large, for a two-year term: Harvey Hall, Stan- 
ford University. 

For Vice-President. in Charge of Professional Activities, for a three- 
year term: Robert E. Hewes, Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 


ogy. 
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For President-Elect, Ted McCarrell, State University of Iowa. 
Respectfully submitted, 
FLORENCE N. BRADY 
KATHARINE GEORGE 
KATHERINE HILLIKER 
D. T. ORDEMAN 
RICHARD L. TUTHILL 
OLIVER W. WAGNER 
JoHN M. RuHoaDs, Chairman 
The report of the Committee was adopted by unanimous vote. 


III. REPORT OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON RELATIONS 
wiTH AAC AND AAJC 


MR. THOMASON: Dr. Herman Spindt, our beloved Past Presi- 
dent, now deceased, was to make this report. I have been asked to 
assume that role today. This report, part of which appeared in a re- 
cent issue of the Newsletter, is as follows: 

In March, 1958, AACRAO was invited to join with the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges and the American Association of Junior 
Colleges in a committee study of the problems of transfer from junior 
colleges to four-year colleges. Previous to our participation, the two 
other associations had a joint committee which had defined a num- 
ber of problems to be considered: 

1. Guidance in both the junior college and the four-year college. 

2. The proper use of tests in admission, placement, and guidance 
of transfer students. 

3. Scholarships and employment opportunities for transfers. 

4, Difficulties in transfer: interpretation of grades, credit for 
courses, eligibility for athletics, acceptance of courses in satisfaction 
of general education requirements, and prerequisites for later work. 

5. Development of professional relationships between faculties of 
four-year and two-year colleges. 

6. Research on problems of transfer students. 

In October, 1958, the joint committee of the three Associations 
agreed on a tentative statement of policy to be submitted for dis- 
cussion by each of the Associations with a view to approval, in prin- 
ciple, by 1960. It will be noted that continued study is called for, 
and so some of the statements would be revised as a result of experi- 
ence and research. Fundamentally, the statement recognizes the ac- 
credited junior college as the equivalent of the first two years of a 
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four-year college; see especially Items III, IV, and V. The statement 
further recognizes problems inherent in differences in grading stand- 
ards. 
Tentative Statement of Policy 
I. Four-year and two-year colleges should seek better means of 
communication in regard to mutual problems. The following proce- 
dures are suggested: 

1. Transfer regulations published in catalogues. 

2. State and regional conferences on mutual problems. 

3. Visitations in both directions. 

4. Maximum participation by college faculty and administrative per- 
sonnel in professional associations that cut across lines of institu- 
tions by type. 

5. Appropriate personnel should become familiar with the publica- 
tions of AAC, AAJC, and AACRAO. 


II. Both four-year and two-year colleges should make continuing 
studies of the academic success of transfers and other problems met 
by transferring students. In this connection, the four-year colleges 
should furnish to two-year colleges records made by the transferring 
students. Research is needed in the following fields: 

1. Academic problems of transfers. 

2. Reasons for seemingly excessive dropouts of junior college trans- 

fers. 

3. Participation by college transfers in student activities. 

4, Means of meeting financial needs of transfers. 


III. For purposes of admission and acceptance of credit, the four- 
year college should treat the two-year college applicant no less favor- 
ably than the transfer applicant from a four-year college. 

IV. The transfer student should not be subjected to any qualify- 
ing test not applicable to the “‘native’’ student. 

V. Courses taken in one college should be accepted for transfer 
credit if the content fits the educational purposes of the receiving 
college. 

VI. Junior college grading practices should be such as to provide 
the student with reliable guidance in the choice of a four-year col- 
lege and his major field of study. 

VII. The four-year college should provide for due consideration 
of two-year college grades in the award of scholarships, honor stand- 
ing, and election to honorary societies. 

VIII. Four-year colleges should study the desirability of increasing 
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the proportion of upper division students and should recognize the 
two-year college as a source of desirable students. 

IX. Four-year colleges should give special consideration to edu- 
cational needs of the graduate of the two-year college because he 
cannot continue beyond the second year at the two-year institution. 

Certain differences of opinion appeared in the discussion of these 
principles by the Associations during 1959. Some junior college 
people want the four-year colleges to give credit for all junior col- 
lege courses. Members of AACRAO know, however, that many of 
us do not give credit on transfer for all courses given in four-year 
colleges—e.g., a liberal arts college may refuse to give transfer 
credit for courses of a vocational nature, or a public college may re- 
fuse credit for certain types of courses in religion. In the opinion of 
the joint committee, Item V comes nearer to present acceptable prac- 
tice than does any more liberal statement. 

Plans are being made by the joint committee to engage in exten- 
sive study of transfer problems of students in moving from two-year 
to four-year colleges. 

The AACRAO members of the joint committee believe that this 
joint committee has the possibility of great value to both our Asso- 
ciations and to higher education in the United States. 

We have had some contact with the Cooperative Research Branch 
of the United States Office of Education to see whether considera- 
tion might be given to a grant for carrying out the type of research 
project which seems to be essential in the continuance of our work. 
We have agreed that there are three steps that now need to be taken: 
(1) to find out in fact what problems students are encountering in 
moving from junior to senior colleges; (2) to find out what kinds 
of effective practices are now being used to facilitate transfer; (3) to 
further refine the statement of principles based upon the facts as we 
find them and to publish a handbook or guide which would be dis- 
tributed to the various colleges, universities, and junior colleges of 
the country. 

The Commissioner of Education is not authorized under the pro- 
visions of the Cooperative Research program to enter into contracts 
with Associations. However, it seems entirely likely that this type of 
project could come under the sponsorship of a university, and the 
university could receive the grant for supporting the work which is 
required. 

Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the Committee, I move: 
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1. That AACRAO approve in principle the statement developed 
by the Committee on Junior and Senior Colleges. 

2. That AACRAO approve continuance of our membership on 
the Committee on Junior and Senior Colleges with a view to im- 
provement in policies and procedures affecting transfer of junior 
college students to four-year colleges. 

The motion was passed by unanimous vote of the Meeting. 


IV. DISTINGUISHED SERVICE AWARD 


The plaque which constitutes the Distinguished Service Award is 
engraved as follows: 

“Distinguished Service Award, American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admission Officers, presented by publishers of Time, 
Life, and Sports Illustrated. This plaque is symbolic of a distin- 
guished service award to a member of this Association who has made 
an outstanding contribution this past year to the professional activities 
of AACRAO. The nominations of members for consideration for 
this distinct honor were made by the Nominating Committee and the 
final selection was made by the Executive Committee, whose members 
are of course not eligible for consideration. This award will be pre- 
sented annually and the winner’s name will be engraved thereon.” 

The Distinguished Service Award for 1960 was given to William 
H. Strain of Indiana University. 


V. REPORT OF THE BUDGET COMMITTEE 
ESTIMATED INCOME 
1959-60 $37,125.00 
1960-61 $41,000.00 








BUDGET 
1959-60 1960-61 

Genétal Administration <.o.so6 6 ccs eves nce cacs $ 6,000.00 $ 7,500.00 
I I 5 658661466 ek eK KeeRR eS 1,500.00 1,500.00 
Eos sc ree harsh Siasyaree Aasibigaa a ee 9,000.00 9,000.00 
APART EN arhi St 1 OSar 8 col sf eedy Holset ee Te Oe 3,300.00 3,300.00 
MGGIONEl ASGOCISHONS 66:6 066.65 6o eae ho ows owes we 2,200.00 3,000.00 
Evaluation: afd) Standards. ... 6. os. 0:60 ars seccee s secens 500.00 1,000.00 
I WE I ok vk secewevedccacawcer 100.00 100.00 
Nominations and Elections ..................... 200.00 
PD SII, 5 65 eiwaduwdeeedscamoans 14,500.00 14,500.00 
Ee ECE EET aT rer re 25.00 
PROMO ESRE A icicle a cancaral hd os accuici ey aie Ga aR ent ene ea ee $37,125.00 $40,100.00 
PEE Ee rT er 900.00 

$41,000.00 


This budget was adopted by vote of the Meeting. 
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VI. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
RESOLUTIONS 


The members of the American Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars and Admissions Officers express their appreciation for the 
talents and time expended by many to make memorable this Golden 
Anniversary meeting. Especially do we wish to thank our retiring 
President, William F. Adams, for his untiring service and his warm 
and personal friendliness over a trying and unduly extended term. 

Second, we wish to acknowledge our indebtedness to President- 
Elect Charles E. Harrell for his efficiency throughout the year, cul- 
minating in this most successful and inspirational program. 

Very sincere gratitude must be rendered to Edgar L. Lazier and 
Florence Brady, Chairman and Associate Chairman of the General 
Arrangements Committee, and to all the members of their committee, 
for making this an unusually pleasant and smooth-running conven- 
tion. 

We gratefully acknowledge our debt to the guests who enabled 
us to begin our meetings with the necessary dedications to our Eter- 
nal Father: 

Clinton A. Neyman, D.D., University Chaplain, University of 
Southern California. 

Rev. Karl A. Von der Ahe, S.V., Chaplain of Loyola University. 

Dean Alfred Gottschalk, Hebrew Union College, California 
School. 

We wish to express our appreciation to those guests who have 
augmented and enriched our Golden Anniversary Program by their 
distinguished and stimulating contributions. Our sincere thanks to: 

Dr. Norman H. Topping, President, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Robert G. Cameron, College Counselor, Arcadia High School. 

T. Leslie MacMitchell, Western Regional Director, College En- 
trance Examination Board. 

John E. Miller, University Scheduling Officer, Pennsylvania State 
University. 

H. Hills Skillings, Staff Assistant, Office of the Provost, Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts. 

Charles C. Hauch, Specialist in Comparative Education, Western 
Hemisphere, U.S. Office of Education. 

George H. Armacost, President, University of Redlands. 
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Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr., Executive Director, American Association 
of Junior Colleges. 

Benjamin K. Swartz, President, East Los Angeles College. 

Dr. Homer Babbidge, Assistant Commissioner for Higher Educa- 
tion, U.S. Office of Education. 

Dr. Howard Campion, Consultant, Master Plan Survey of Higher 
Education, State of California. 

Dr. Charles E. Odegaard, President, University of Washington. 

William C. Smyser, Executive Registrar, Miami University. 

R. S. Dow, Special Representative, Western Region Staff, IBM 
Data Processing Division. 

Walter Hahn, Director of Scholastic Probation, University of Utah. 

Martena Tenney Sasnett, formerly with the University of South- 
ern California. 

Eldon F. Boyd, Principal, Morningside High School, Inglewood, 
California. 

F. M. Peterson, Superintendent, Pekin Community Schools, Pekin, 
Illinois. 

James I. Doi, Director, Institutional Research, University of Colo- 
rado. 

John F. Chaney, Director, Office of the Provost, Statistical Serv- 
ice Unit, University of Illinois. 

Marty Ziegler, Director of Research for Student Affairs, Pennsyl- 
vania State University. 

George Beam, Industry Representative, Universities IBM. 

Clara Koenig, Editor of World Education Series. 

Dr. Glenn S. Dumke, President, San Francisco State College. 

To the Padua Hills Players and Phil Moore and his Young Musical 
Ambassadors go hearty thanks for their musical numbers which added 
much to our pleasure and enjoyment. We also wish to express our 
thanks to the exhibitors and other groups contributing to our educa- 
tion and comfort. 

We must note with sorrow the absence of our immediate Past Presi- 
dent, Herman Spindt, and others. Their contributions and services to 
our Association have been varied but always generously given and 
will be seriously missed. 

Finally, to the members of the Executive Committee we wish to 
express our gratitude for the long hours of devoted service, the un- 
flagging zeal, and the attention to detail necessary to handle our in- 
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creasingly complex affairs and to bring our annual meeting to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 
Respectfully submitted, 

LAURA M. Cross 

STELLA Morris 

J. DouGLAs CONNER 

JOHN M. HOUCHENS 

C. R. MAXAM 

R. F. THOMASON 

JAMES L. BUFORD, Chairman 


The report was adopted by unanimous vote. 


VII. THE NEw HONORARY MEMBERS 


ELsIE BRENNEMAN 


Elsie Brenneman exemplifies in striking fashion certain personal qualifi- 
cations recommended by our Association as desirable in an Admissions Of- 
ficer-Registrar: well rounded as to formal education, experience in teach- 
ing, an “over-view” of the broad field of education, patience and objec- 
tivity with people, enthusiasm for completing tasks and an eagerness to 
undertake new ones, and the placing of service above all other means of 
personal satisfaction. 

Receiving her baccalaureate degree from Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity, she continued on for her Master of Arts at Northwestern University. 
Then came her teaching experience in the high schools of Forrest and 
Pekin, Illinois. In 1928, Miss Brenneman returned to her Alma Mater as 
Registrar-Admissions Officer and served in that capacity until the office, 
through her own untiring efforts at reorganization, was divided; and in 
1949 she chose the position of Director of Admissions, thus giving her a 
closer working relationship with the high schools of her area. 

Always one to accept her professional responsibilities seriously, her ac- 
tivity in the Illinois Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers led to the presidency of that Regional. 

Long a participating member of the National Education Association, her 
constructive contributions and executive abilities were recognized by that 
Association and, by popular ballot of the membership, she served three 
years on the Executive Board of the Association for Higher Education of 
the National Education Association. Again she was “tapped” for leader- 
ship, and this time to serve for three years on the Executive Board of the 
Association of Admissions Counselors. When Elsie Brenneman accepted an 
office or committee responsibility, she gave freely of her time and talent. 
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To this Association she has contributed seven years of service to the 
Committee on High School—College Relations, three to the Committee on 
Regional Associations, and four to the Evaluations and Standards Com- 
mittee; with lesser spans of service on several others. Though exceptionally 
active in three National Associations, and activities on her own campus, she 
has found time to keep her “town and gown” standing high. 

Because of outstanding service to this Association, and because your 
acknowledged leadership in several national associations representing other 
areas of education has reflected credit upon the American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers, we confer upon you, Elsie 
Brenneman, our cherished honor, that of Honorary Membership. 


S. WooDsoN CANADA 


S. Woodson Canada will have completed 38 years of service at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri when he retires on June 30, 1960. These 38 years rep- 
resent a lifetime of devotion to his university, to its faculties, to many 
thousands of students, to registrars and admissions officers from large and 
small institutions, and to the secondary schools and junior colleges in the 
State of Missouri. 

In the middle thirties, Si Canada gained a national reputation for his 
tact and understanding in dealing with problems of a sensitive and delicate 
nature. Perhaps more than any other person, he was responsible for the 
general public’s developing an understanding of the duties and responsibili- 
ties of the collegiate registrar and admissions officer. 

In addition to his formal responsibilities, he has served his university as 
Secretary of the Faculties, Secretary of the Committee of Deans, and Sec- 
retary of the University Committee on Accredited Schools and Colleges. 
He has just published a complete recodification of the University of Mis- 
souri Statutes and Faculty Actions. 

Si Canada was the organizer of the Missouri Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers; he is a charter member of that associa- 
tion; he has served on every committee; he has held every office; and he has 
attended every annual meeting. 

Si Canada has been an active member of this Association since 1923 and 
he ranks perhaps first among our senior members in number of annual 
meetings attended. He has served on more than ten different committees, 
was Treasurer of this Association for four years, served a term as First Vice 
President, and in 1946 was elected President. 

For your devoted service to this Association, to your state association, and 
to higher education, we are proud, Si Canada, to honor ourselves by award- 
ing you this Honorary Membership in the American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars and Admissions Officers. 
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EMMA ELIZABETH DETERS 


Emma Elizabeth Deters has had a unique career at the University of 
Buffalo. She set up the Registrar’s Office, and is the only person who has 
held the position of Registrar at the University of Buffalo. She began her 
career as secretary to the Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences, was 
made Registrar of the College in 1916, and subsequently became Univer- 
sity Registrar in 1928, which position she has held until the present. Al- 
though she will retire from the position of University Registrar on June 
30, 1960, she will continue at the University of Buffalo as Special Adviser 
in the office of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 

That Emma has been held in high esteem in civic circles and by her col- 
leagues at the University of Buffalo, as well as her associates in the Middle 
States Association and the AACRAO, is well attested to by the recognition 
she has received from all three groups. 

On the 25th Anniversary of her connection with the University of Buf- 
falo, the Junior Chamber of Commerce named her “Niagara Frontiersman” 
for her extraordinary interest in students. Then on the occasion of the 30th 
Anniversary of her connection with the University of Buffalo, the faculty 
passed a special resolution, part of which reads as follows: 

“The head of it (Registrar’s Office) must be tactful but firm, free from 
bias and prejudice, both personal and academic, possessing an innate sense 


of order and clarity, endowed with executive ability... . All of these pe- 
culiarly characterize the person in whose honor we record this token of ap- 
preciation. .. .” 


It was these characteristics that also brought Emma recognition in the 
AACRAO. She has served in many capacities, the most important of which 
was as President in 1952-53. She is only the third woman to have the 
honor of being elected to this office. 

And now as a further testimonial to your professional achievements and 
your untiring efforts in behalf of the AACRAO, this Association is proud 
to confer on you, Emma Elizabeth Deters, the status of Honorary Member, 
with all the rights and privileges pertaining thereto. 


KATHERINE ELIZABETH HILLIKER 


Katherine Elizabeth Hilliker—lovely lady, able administrator, diligent 
participant in the development of the knowledges and affairs of our pro- 
fession and our Association. 

Graduate of Boston University, College of Liberal Arts, Phi Beta 
Kappa, A.B. 1913, Simmons College, S.B., 1914, Kay commenced her 
work at Boston University in 1914 as an Assistant in the Office of the 
Dean of the College of Liberal Arts. Soon she became Recorder, and for 
the last fourteen of her forty-five years in the College has been Assistant 
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to the Dean. Distinguished in her service to Boston University, enjoying 
the esteem and affection of faculty and students, she has given unstintingly 
of her time and interest to the affairs of the American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars and Admissions Officers, serving in many capacities over 
many years. In New England, she is a charter member, first President, 
and Honorary Member in the New England Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers. Now retired, she still serves as con- 
sultant in the administrative affairs of her College. 

The American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Of- 
ficers salutes you, Kay Hilliker, as one who epitomizes those qualities we 
actively seek to promote, and we are proud to confer on you the status of 
Honorary Member. 


WARREN PERRY CLEMENT 


A teacher, an educator, an administrator, a churchman, a man greatly 
interested in civic affairs, and one interested in young people as human 
beings—such is Warren Perry Clement, a man whom we proudly honor on 
this occasion. 

A native of the State of Texas, Warren Clement received his education 
in various schools of this state. He was awarded the A.B. degree and the 
M.A. degree by Baylor University. In addition, he has done graduate work 
at Leland Stanford University and at the University of Colorado. 

Warren Clement has had varied experiences in the field of education, 
ranging from a teacher and principal of a high school to teaching in col- 
lege. The climax of his career was reached in his beloved field of admis- 
sions and records at Texas Technological College, an institution which he 
served long and faithfully in that capacity. On that campus his counsel and 
advice have been sought by students, faculty, and administrators alike. 
Through hard work and high standards in educational circles, he has many 
times proven his sterling character. 

Warren Clement has been a true friend to the American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers, to which organization he 
has rendered great service in the several offices he has held and in the many 
committees of which he has been a member. He has been a distinct leader 
in AACRAO, having made outstanding contributions to the Association at 
critical times in its growth and development. 

Not only is Mr. Clement known in educational circles on his own cam- 
pus, but his influence has been felt throughout the State of Texas by virtue 
of his participation in and contributions to several of the Texas educa- 
tional organizations, as well as national educational organizations. Members 
of these organizations have, on several occasions, recognized his sterling 
worth by electing him to positions of leadership in those organizations. 
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The interests of Warren Clement have been varied and many. In addi- 
tion to a busy educational life, he has found time to give generously of his 
talents to work with civic organizations; likewise, he has contributed 
greatly to the religious life of his adopted City of Lubbock, Texas, and to 
the state as a whole. 

Warren Perry Clement, because of your fine services over a long period 
of time in the field of education as a teacher, as an administrator, as a 
friend of young people, and as a tireless worker, the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers considers it a great honor 
to grant you this honorary membership. We extend to you our deep affec- 
tion and best wishes for the years to come. 


HERMAN A. SPINDT 


(Dr. Spindt would have been called this evening to receive his Honorary 
Membership. He had already been nominated and the vote was under way 
at the time of his death.) 

A long career of distinguished and devoted service in the field of edu- 
cation and to his community was brought to a close on March 19, 1960, by 
the death of Herman A. Spindt, Director of Admissions and Relations 
with Schools, and immediate Past President of the American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers. 

Herman Spindt’s entire adult life was spent in the field of education, 
where he became a recognized and wise leader. Although the demands of 
his professional career were strenuous and exacting, he nevertheless found 
time not only to participate actively in community affairs but also to pursue 
his hobbies of playing golf in the bogey class and raising 40 varieties of 
fuschias in his garden. 

Herman received three degrees from the University of California, 
namely, Bachelor of Arts, in 1916, Master of Arts in 1920, both in His- 
tory, and Doctor of Philosophy in 1946, in the History of Education. From 
1917 to 1922, he was a teacher of English, History, and Political Science at 
Bakersfield High School and Junior College. He served as Principal and 
District Superintendent of the Bakersfield High School District from 1922 
to 1938. In 1938, he moved to the University of California, where he 
served as Manager of the Bureau of Guidance and Placement. In 1946, he 
became Director of Admissions for the University of California. In 1956, 
his position was changed to Director of Admissions and Relations with 
Schools for the University of California, which position he held at the time 
of his death. 

He served as President of the Association of California Secondary 
School Principals from 1931 to 1933, and as President of the California 
Society for the Study of Education from 1936 to 1938. He was President of 
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the Berkeley Community Chest in 1951 and of the Berkeley Rotary Club in 
1952-53. 

Upon assuming the position of Director of Admissions in 1946, Dr. 
Spindt immediately became an interested and active member of and very 
soon an unquestioned leader in the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers. He gave generously of his time and 
wisdom in many ways to both associations. His list of committee member- 
ships and chairmanships is too lengthy to mention. He served as President 
of the Pacific Coast Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers in 1950-51, and as President of the American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars and Admissions Officers in 1958-59. The membership 
turned continuously to him for help and guidance, and he never failed 
them, regardless of the weight of his official responsibilities. 

His publications, also too numerous to list here, were devoted to subjects 
principally in the high school, junior college, and college relations area. 

Probably during his thirty-eight years of continuous, untiring, and de- 
voted service in the high school-university field, he helped to shape the 
educational patterns and destinies of more boys and girls than any other 
individual in California. 

The many hundreds of boys and girls who knew him personally over 
the years, as well as his colleagues, have lost a genial, kind, and under- 
standing friend. Unquestionably, the world is a much better place because 
of Herman Spindt’s untiring devotion to education to the hour of his 
death. 

As one of the most distinguished leaders, and because he looked for- 
ward to well-earned retirement later in 1960, it is fitting that the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers express its ap- 
preciation of Herman A. Spindt’s untiring efforts on its behalf by electing 
him posthumously to Honorary Membership. 
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REGISTRATION OF MEETINGS 
1910-1960 
Registra- Year Place President 
tions 
24 1910 Detroit A. H. Parrott, North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College (Chairman) 
30 1911 Boston *A. H. Espenshade, Pennsylvania State 
College (Chairman) 
38 1912 Chicago *A. H. Espenshade, Pennsylvania State 
College 
23 1913 Salt Lake City *J. A. Cravens, Indiana University 
46 1914 Richmond E. J. Mathews, University of Texas 
55 1915 Ann Arbor *G. O. Foster, University of Kansas 
69 1916 New York Walter Humphries, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology 
66 1917 Lexington *F. A. Dickey, Columbia University 
106 1919 Chicago *A. W. Tarbell, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 
107 1920 Washington *Ezra L Gillis, University of Kentucky 
118 1922 St. Louis *A. G. Hall, University of Michigan 
160 1924 Chicago J. A. Gannett, University of Maine 
105 1925 Boulder *T. J. Wilson, Jr., University of North 
Carolina 
155 1926 Minneapolis G. P. Tuttle, University of Illinois 
214 1927 Atlanta *R. M. West, University of Minnesota 
253 1928 Cleveland Ira M. Smith, University of Michigan 
119 1929 Seattle *C. E. Friley, Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College of Texas 
250 1930 Memphis *E. J. Grant, Columbia University 
252 1931 Buffalo J. P. Mitchell, Stanford University 
282 1932 Chicago R. N. Dempster, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity 
266 1933 Chicago J. G. Quick, University of Pittsburgh 
219 1934 Cincinnati *F. O. Holt, University of Wisconsin 
245 1935 Raleigh *K. P. R. Neville, University of Western 
Ontario 
309 1936 Detroit *Alan Bright, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 
285 1937 Kansas City *J. R. Sage, Iowa State College 
334 1938 New Orleans Fred L. Kerr, University of Arkansas 
442 1939 New York Edith D. Cockins, Ohio State University 
325 1940 St. Louis William S. Hoffman, Pennsylvania State 
College 
404 1941 Chicago J. C. MacKinnon, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology 
316 1942 Chicago A. H. Larson, Eastman School of Music 
381 1944 Chicago *J. R. Robinson, George Peabody Col- 
lege 
285 1946 Atlanta Ernest C. Miller, University of Chicago 
380 1947 Denver S. Woodson Canada, University of Mis- 


souri 
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622 1948 Philadelphia 
586 1949 Columbus 
419 1950 San Francisco 
348 1951 Houston 
702 1952 Washington 
588 1953 Minneapolis 
651 1954 St. Louis 
764 1955 Boston 

846 1956 Detroit 

694 1957 Denver 

795 1958 Cincinnati 
801 1959 Pittsburgh 
464 1960 Los Angeles 
* Deceased. 


Carrie Mae Probst, Goucher College 

R. Fred Thomason, University of Ten- 
nessee 

R. E. McWhinnie, University of Wyo- 
ming 

Elwood C. Kastner, New York Univer- 
Si 

John E. Fellows, University of Okla- 
homa 

Emma E. Deters, University of Buffalo 

Ronald B. Thompson, Ohio State Uni- 
versity 

Albert F. Scribner, Valparaiso University 

John M. Rhoads, Temple University 

W. C. Smyser, Miami University 

Roy Armstrong, University of North 
Carolina 

*Herman A. Spindt, University of Cali- 
fornia 

William F. Adams, University of Ala- 
bama 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE ASSOCIATION, 1914-1960 


No. of 
Year Members 
1914 62 
1915 100 
1916 223 
1917 140 
1919 177 
1920 194 
1922 210 
1924 299 
1925 331 
1926 384 
1927 504 
1928 622 
1929 696 
1930 749 
1931 754 
1932 720 
1933 705 
1934 671 
1935 671 
1936 699 
1937 722 
1938 756 


No. of 
Year Members 
1939 784 
1940 790 
1941 802 
1942 823 
1943 814 
1944 874 
1945 969 
1946 1054 
1947 1200 
1948 1181 
1949 1245 
1950 1380 
1951 1438 
1952 1483 
1953 1452 
1954 1537 
1955 1598 
1956 1522 
1957 1528 
1958 1586 
1959 1579 
1960 1570 
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47TH ANNUAL MEETING 


The 47th Annual Meeting of AACRAO will be held Tuesday, 
April 18, through Friday, April 21, 1961, at the Deauville Hotel, 
6701 Collins Avenue, Miami Beach, Florida. Ernest M. McCracken, 
Registrar, and Clarence W. Smith, Director of Admissions, Univer- 
sity of Miami, cordially invite all members to attend. Mr. McCracken 
suggested that transportation arrangements be made early, as travel to 
and from Florida at that time is heavy. 

In 1962 the meeting will be held in Kansas City, Missouri; and in 
1963, in New York City. 

















Reported to Us 
M. M. C. 


The 1960 honor award of the University of Maine Pulp and Paper 
Foundation was presented to James A. Gannett, Registrar Emeritus of the 
University of Maine. Mr. Gannett has been resident secretary of the Uni- 
versity Pulp and Paper Foundation following his retirement as Registrar of 
the University. He served the University of Maine as Registrar for forty 
years beginning in 1913 until his retirement in 1953. A men’s dormitory 
on the University of Maine campus was named Gannett Hall in his honor 
last year. 


On February 10, 1960, William Pomeroy, former Registrar of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, died in his sleep. Mr. Pomeroy had 
been hospitalized for several weeks. He had long been a member of 
AACRAO and will be greatly missed. 


John Dana Kushan has been named Assistant Registrar of Kenyon Col- 
lege beginning June 30, 1960. Mr. Kushan was Director of Scholarships 
and Student Aid. 


Mexico City College is now accredited in the United States as a full mem- 
ber of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


Higher Education and National Affairs made the following report in 
Volume IX, No. 16, concerning diploma mills. Dr. Arthur S. Flemming, 
Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare, announced an initial list of 
degree mills at his news conference on April 11. His Department thus took 
another step in supporting the campaign against these so-called educational 
institutions which was launched by the American Council on Education in 
1959 with the publication of “American Degree Mills’ by Robert H. Reid 
(See Bulletin, Vol. VIII, Nos. 37, 38, and 40). 

Dr. Fleming stated that “the U.S. Office of Education obtained the in- 
formation presented in this list from a number of sources but primarily by 
use of a questionnaire sent to the schools. The schools themselves therefore 
provided us with much of the information which serves as the basis for this 
preliminary list. 

“The U.S. Commissioner of Education wished to be equipped with the 
information contained in this first list of degree mills before undertaking 
the two remaining parts of the program contained in my first announce- 
ment. With this information as a basis, he will now seek: 
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“—A conference with representatives of the Departments of Justice and 
State, the Office of the Postmaster General, the Federal Trade Commission, 
and appropriate nongovernmental agencies, to re-examine whatever Federal 
powers are available to cope with the evils inherent in degree mill opera- 
tions. 

“—A conference with religious leaders, inasmuch as degree mills fre- 
quently award so-called religious degrees.” 

Dr. Fleming emphasized that “‘it is an organization that awards degrees 
without requiring its students to meet educational standards for such de- 
grees established and traditionally followed by reputable educational insti- 
tutions. A degree mill either receives fees from its so-called students on the 
basis of fraudulent misrepresentations, or it makes it possible for the recipi- 
ents of its degrees to perpetrate a fraud on the public. 

“These degree mills, therefore, undermine the reputation of American 
education both at home and abroad and create hostility toward this country 
on the part of their overseas victims. It is likewise clear that they work an 
injustice on the individuals who are deceived by their claims.”’ 

Three broad categories were considered in compiling this list: 


1. Degree mills currently operating. 

2. Degree mills closed recently enough to constitute a problem through activi- 
ties of their “alumni.” 

3. Degree mills established in the United States but now active exclusively 
abroad. 


“The active degree mills about which this Department has information 
are currently operating in nine states. They offer a variety of degrees at 
prices known to range from donations to $500. One degree mill accepts a 
“free will offering’’ as its price for any of six degrees. The facilities of 
degree mills in the attached list range from no buildings, laboratories, or 
volumes in the library, to 14 buildings, 3 laboratories and 10,000 library 
volumes of one school which recommends, but does not require, a year’s 
residence. Our evidence indicates that 11 of these institutions are active 
abroad. Six have granted degrees in India, Pakistan, Taiwan, Lebanon, 
Iran, Germany, Hong Kong, and the Union of South Africa. 

“I am not so optimistic as to believe that we have uncovered all degree 
mills,”’ states Dr. Fleming, “‘since public attention was drawn to this situa- 
tion some five months ago. Therefore, through the Office of Education, we 
will continue to make known the existence of degree mills whenever we 
find them operative. It is in the public interest for us to create a national 
and international awareness of the inadequacy and utter worthlessness of 


degree mills.” 
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Initial List of Degree Mills 
Compiled by 
U.S. Office of Education 


I. ACTIVE 

Institute of Metaphysics, 1250 Indiana Street, Birmingham 14, Alabama 

The Church of Light, P.O. Box 1525, Los Angeles 53, California 

Burton College and Seminary, 41 Lincoln Avenue, Manitou Springs, 
Colorado 

The Divine Science Church and College, 1400 Williams Street, Denver 
18, Colorado 

American Bible School, 192 North Clark Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 

American Divinity School, Pineland, Florida 

Blackstone School of Law, 307 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illi- ; 
nois 

College of Universal Truth, 22 E. Jackson Blvd., Suite 1506, Chicago 4, 
Illinois 

Kondora Theosophical Seminary, P.O. Box 718, Chicago 90, Illinois 

McKinley-Roosevelt Incorporated, 9 South Clinton St., Chicago 6, Illinois 

Pioneer Theological Seminary, 122 Concord Avenue, Rockford, Illinois 

University Extension Conservatory, 2000 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago 16, Illinois 

Washington National University, 9 South Clinton Street, Chicago 6, IIli- 
nois 

Central School of Religion, 6030 Lowell Avenue, Indianapolis 19, Indiana 

College of Divine Metaphysics, 2811 North Illinois St., Indianapolis 8, 
Indiana, and Greenwood Lake, New York 

Trinity College, 325 Bankers Trust Building, Indianapolis 4, Indiana 

Mid-Western University, Inc., Oak Hill Estate, Arcadia, Missouri 

Neotarian Fellowship, Pickwick Building, Kansas City 6, Missouri 

Four States Cooperative University, Jefferson, Texas 

Texas Theological University, 2800 N. W. 27th Street, Fort Worth 6, 
Texas 

Belin Memorial University, Route 2, Box 116, Manassas, Virginia 


II. INACTIVE 
Cramwell Institute and Cramwell Research Institute, Adams, Massachu- 


setts 
Golden State University, Hollywood, California, and Denver, Colorado 
Metropolitan University, 111 E. Broadway, Glendale 5, California 
Webster University, 12114 Luckie Street, Atlanta, Georgia 
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III. CHARTERED IN THE UNITED STATES 
BUT ACTIVE ABROAD 


American International Academy, 45 Gramercy Park, New York, New 
York 

Chartered University of Huron 

Charitable University of Delaware 

International University of Delaware 

National University of Colorado 

International Corporation of Engineers, Inc., Delaware 

Milton University, 310 W. Hoffman, Baltimore, Maryland, and P.O. Box 
218, Madison Square Station, New York 10, New York 

National University and National Research Institute 

National University of Colorado (sometimes spelled Calorodo) 

Western University, San Diego, California 


In a move to better qualify foreign service workers, Michigan State 
University has been selected as a national center to teach the languages 
and culture of West Africa. With funds provided under the National 
Defense Education Act, the African language and area center will begin 
operations on the East Lansing campus with the start of the 1960-61 aca- 
demic year. The program is designed primarily for those who intend to 
pursue foreign service careers as well as for businessmen and university 
people who will be working in the area and have need to become familiar 
with the needs, language, and culture of West Africa. The first students 
will probably be sent to M.S.U. by the U. S. International Cooperation 
Administration and other governmental agencies. However, the courses 
also will be open to other students interested in West Africa. 

The program will be under the administrative responsibility of Dr. 
Russell Nye, Head of the Division of Language and Literature in Science 
and Arts. A director for the center is still to be named. Yoruba and Ibo, 
two of the most important West African languages, will be taught ini- 
tially. It is likely that instruction in other West African languages will be 
added later. Other courses planned are history, literature, political science, 
sociology, anthropology, psychology, and economics as they relate to West 
Africa. 

Chief linguist will be Dr. Roger W. Wescott, Michigan State Asso- 
ciate Professor of Social Science and English and one of the nation’s few 
specialists in African languages. He is currently compiling a grammar of 
the Bini language of West Africa. African students, a number of whom 
are already enrolled at Michigan State, will assist in the language instruc- 
tion program. 

Dean Lloyd C. Ferguson of the College of Arts and Sciences, points 
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out that several other universities throughout the country have received 
grants for similar programs under the National Defense Education Act, 
but “Michigan State is the only university having a West African pro- 


gram.” 


Eight U.S. universities have announced a co-operative program that 
revives the tradition of the “wandering scholar.’’ Under the program, 
participating schools will pool their faculty and research facilities for stu- 
dents of Italian language and literature. Ph.D. candidates will study for 
three years, each year at a different university. Participating schools in- 
clude the University of Michigan, University of Chicago, University of 
Pennsylvania, and Cornell, Indiana, Northwestern, Syracuse, and Tulane 
universities. 

Professor Bernard Weinberg, chairman of the University of Chicago 
Department of Romance Languages and Literatures and originator of the 
program, said, “The distinguished professors of Italian languages and 
literature are scattered throughout the country today. The situation is 
much the same as it was centuries ago when European students would 
have to roam from one university to another to complete their education 
in certain studies. Our program will make it possible for students to come 
in contact with the best minds in the field.” 

The interuniversity program places the candidate in three different 
institutions and provides a more complete and diversified program in 
Italian studies than would be possible at any one university, Weinberg 
added. The degree will be granted by the institution under whose guid- 
ance the student writes his dissertation. 


Announcement of a new Ripon College student loan program which 
offers the same favorable financial terms as the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act loan program has drawn high praise from U.S. officials and has 
resulted in a wide degree of interest and acceptance by the general public. 
The new loan plan offers financial terms which include three per cent 
interest rate, ten-year repayment period, debt forgiveness for public school 
teachers, and one-year moratorium after graduation before payments come 
due. 

“This action by the Board of Trustees,” declared President Fred O. 
Pinkham, “was prompted by the great demand for loan funds, which has 
far exceeded the federal funds available in the College through the NDEA 


program.” 


To fit students from other lands into the American college scene, 21 
American colleges and universities are sponsoring a pilot project for co- 
operation between educators here and abroad in the selection and admis- 
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sion of students. The colleges have joined in offering approximately 25 
scholarships for qualified undergraduate men and women students from 
Nigeria, as a test of their plan. The Nigerian students will be nominated 
by a joint Nigerian-American Scholarship Board of distinguished edu- 
cators and public servants who will meet in Nigeria. Stipends will be set 
according to individual need, and may total more than $50,000 for the 
academic year 1960-61. The colleges and universities will provide, if 
needed, tuition, board, room, fees, and other basic expenses, but not trans- 
portation. 

Awards will be renewable for the completion of a normal bachelor’s 
degree program, subject to the college’s usual regulations governing finan- 
cial aid. If the plan proves effective during 1960-61 it may be continued 
another year or extended to include other countries and other American 
colleges. 


Few, if any, precedents exist for a new co-operative venture in educa- 
tion which will be undertaken next September by the State University of 
Iowa and the Universities of Minnesota and Wisconsin. Educators at the 
three universities feel that a jointly-sponsored program they will launch 
in advanced classics this fall, may set the pattern for future co-operation 
in other areas of study. Marking it as an unusual step in higher educa- 
tion will be the fact that each student entering the interuniversity pro- 
gram will study at least one year at each of the three universities in com- 
pleting requirements for the doctor of philosophy degree in classics. 

Because the classics department in each of the universities is small, 
usually with only four or five faculty members, it is difficult for a single 
university to provide a comprehensive Ph.D. program in addition to pro- 
viding a master’s degree program and undergraduate instruction. Al- 
though small, each of the present classics programs in the three univer- 
sities is outstanding in certain areas such as comparative linguistics, his- 
tory of science, or ancient religion and drama. By taking part in the new 
program, students will be able to take advantage of the areas of high- 
level instruction in all three universities. Among other advantages, it 
might be said that the new program will “triple” the size of the faculty 
in each university's classics department. The increased number of Ph.D. 
candidates will also enable each faculty member to teach at least one or 
two seminars in his special field. 


Educators have warned that there is a shortage of high-caliber profes- 
sional specialists who have vital roles in the continual improvement of 
American education. In recognition of the urgency of this problem, the 
Graduate School of Education of the University of Chicago has announced 
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the three following new professional degree programs, each being a two- 
year program beginning in the autumn of 1960: 

Master of Science in Teaching (Reading). The program will prepare 
able teachers to become reading consultants at elementary, secondary, or 
college levels. It will begin with about nine carefully selected students 
who are interested in becoming reading consultants with the quality of 
specialization to improve significantly educational practice in teaching 
reading. 

Master of Science in Teaching (Guidance). The program will prepare 
gtaduate students for junior and senior high school guidance positions. 
The number of students participating will vary between six and twenty 
from year to year. During the second year of the program the student 
will be employed by a school co-operating with the University. Graduates 
of the program are expected to have no difficulty meeting counselor cer- 
tification requirements in most states. 

Master of School Administration. The program will prepare young men 
and women for school principalships or other initial administrative posts. 
Candidates for this degree program will be selected from applicants nomi- 
nated by superintendents of co-operating school systems located in or 
near Chicago. However, the program is expected to expand in scope to 
secure strong candidates regardless of their location. A major purpose of 
the program is to identify young teachers who show promise for ad- 
ministrative work. 


The Board of Trustees of Colorado Woman’s College have approved 
the plan to change CWC from its present status as a two-year Junior 
College to a four-year baccalaureate degree-granting school, effective with 
the 1959 freshman class. 


Yale University is learning some interesting things about superior stu- 
dents through its Advanced Placement Program. Perhaps the main pat- 
tern emerging since Advanced Placement began is that the superior stu- 
dent who becomes eligible to get a bachelor of arts or bachelor of science 
degree in three college years rarely does so. Very few of the superior 
students take advantage of the speedup they can achieve by building up 
credits toward a degree in high school or freshman college year. Yale is 
finding that these students tend to take a full four years for their degree, 
but use their senior year to elect courses at a graduate level. 

In the class of 1963, approximately 15 per cent or around 175 boys 
achieved advanced standing, holding from one to five credits received 
for college-level work taken during their final high school year. In this 
group two or three boys amassed enough credits to enter Yale as sopho- 
mores. Few students jump their class, according to Yale officials. Not only 
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that but, conforming to emerging patterns, very few of the students even 
reduce their study and class load. 

According to Dean DeVane of Yale College, ‘These young men evi- 
dently intend to use the freedom they have won by their excellent work 
in high school or preparatory school, and in their first year in college, to 
enrich their programs with courses that are not required of them, or to do 
independent work in areas of study in which they are interested.” 

Another pattern that is emerging is that the students awarded advanced 
standing tend to show up very well. There were four students who re- 
ceived degrees last June after spending only three years at Yale. Of the 
four, one had the highest scholastic average of the entire Class of 1959, 
a tidy 93. Three of the four were elected to Phi Beta Kappa. Three of the 
four also received high scholarship prizes. Finally, three of the four main- 
tained grade averages placing them in the top 1 to 3 per cent of their class. 


The outcome of a year-long nationwide hunt for future college teachers 
has been announced by the Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship Foun- 
dation: 1,259 winners of its fellowship awards for 1960-61. The awards 
carty a basic stipend of $1500 plus family allowances and full costs of a 
year’s graduate study at any university of the recipient’s choice in the 
United States or Canada. The winners come from 355 universities and 
colleges in the United States and Canada and were selected from 8,800 
applicants representing 861 institutions. They will study at 83 different 
graduate schools in the United States and Canada. Most are in the humani- 
ties or social sciences, but there are also 224 scientists and mathematicians 
among them. 

The Woodrow Wilson Fellowship Program was established in 1945 to 
recruit promising students for the college teaching profession and to sup- 
port them during their first year of graduate study. In 1957 the Program 
received a $24,500,000 grant from the Ford Foundation to increase the 
scope of its operations and to intensify its search for college teachers. The 
winners bring to more than 4,000 the total number of students started on 
the road to college teaching careers by the Foundation, over 3,000 of them 
since the Ford Grant in 1957. 

One unusual feature of the Woodrow Wilson Fellowships is that stu- 
dents may not apply directly for the award; they must be nominated by 
a faculty member. For this reason practically all of the candidates are 
superior students, and it is considered an academic honor just to be nomi- 
nated. But, since the Foundation can make only approximately 1,200 
awards annually, there are each year a large number of well-qualified and 
deserving candidates who do not receive fellowships. This year there were 
1,203 such candidates who were given ‘Honorable Mention.” A list of 
their names, fields of study, and undergraduate schools has been sent to 
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the deans of all graduate schools in the United States and Canada and to 
the Foundation’s representatives on some 1,000 campuses. It is anticipated 
that in this way most of them will receive alternative awards either di- 
rectly from Universities or from other organizations. 

Past experience of the Foundation indicates that approximately 80 per 
cent of all those nominated for Woodrow Wilson Fellowships eventually 
enter graduate schools, most of them with financial assistance. 





Placement Service 


AACRAO maintains a Placement Service, which serves as a clearing house for 
those seeking employment and those with vacancies to fill. The service is under the 
direction of Oliver Wagner, Washington University, St. Louis 5, Missouri. There is 
no charge for listing. 

There is a fee of $3.00, however, for those who wish to publish a notice on this 
page. They should send with their application for listing, copy for the advertisement 
(limited to 50 words) which they wish to insert. For insertions beyond the first, 
the charge is $1.00 an issue. Remittance in full in favor of the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers should accompany the application. 

Correspondence, applications for listing, and inquiries about advertisements should 
be directed to Mr. Wagner. Requisitions and purchase orders should be directed to 
the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers, in care 
of Mr. Wagner. 

Neither the Association nor its Committee is an employment agency, and neither 
assumes any obligations as to qualifications of prospective employees or responsibil- 
ity of employers. It is expected that at least some reply will be made to all those 
answering advertisements. 








Mailing lists of 1961 High School 
Seniors by City, County or State 


Special list of Catholic High School Seniors 


CRANE & McGLENEN 
College Agents since 1890 
2620 N. Moreland Blvd., Cleveland 20, Ohio 
Write for details 
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Topical and Author Index to 
Volume XXXV 


ROBERT E. MAHN 


ARTICLES ARE LISTED UNDER THEIR RESPECTIVE TOPICS 


(The complete list of topics appears in TOPICAL AND AUTHOR 
INDEX, 1910-1950 (through volume 25), AACRAO, April 1951) 


10. A.A.C.R.A.O. 
10.1 INCEPTION AND DEVELOPMENT 
Smyser, William Craig, Our First Fifty Years, 435 
10.3 ANNUAL MEETING 
Introduction of Guests, 545 
Reports of Officers 
Auditor's Report on Treasurer's Report for Fiscal Year 1958-1959, 121 
Reports of Committees 
Budget, 551 
Distinguished Service Award, Announcement of Award for 1960 to 
William H. Strain, William F. Adams, President, 551 
Nominations and Elections, John M. Rhoads, Chairman, 547 
Resolutions, James L. Buford, Chairman, 552 
Subcommittee on Relations with AAC and AAJC, R. Fred Thomason, 
548 
Registration of Meetings, 1910-1960, 560 
Announcement of Place of Meeting in 1961, 1962, and 1963, 562 
10.4 MEMBERSHIP 
The New Honorary Members, 554 
Elsie Brenneman 
S. Woodson Canada 
Emma Elizabeth Deters 
Katherine Elizabeth Hilliker 
Warren Perry Clement 
Herman A. Spindt (posthumously) 
Membership of the Association (Number) 1914-1960, 561 
10.42 DIRECTORIES 
Directory of Registrars and Admissions Officers in Member 
Institutions of A.A.C.R.A.O., 361 
10.6 REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 
Elections to Honorary Membership, 1960, 349 
Reports of Meetings, 114, 350 
10.7 MISCELLANEOUS 
Dumke, Glenn S., The Queen of the Cow Counties (Annual Meeting 
Dinner Address), 452 
40. ADMISSIONS 
40.1 COLLEGE 
Holland, John L., Determinants of College Choice, 11 
Pugh, Jesse J., A Selective Admissions Policy for State Colleges, 187 
Sapienza, Samuel R., Toward a System of Evaluation in Admissions Work, 
41 
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90. 


120. 


130. 


190. 


220. 


270. 


300. 


320. 


CALENDAR 
Sister M. Dorothy, O.P., Let the College Calendar Answer the Questions, 294 
Wells, Warren D., Panel Chairman, The Academic Calendar, 517 
(Panel Members: Lyle Leisenring, Recorder; Florence Brady and Henry Pixley, 
Leaders) 
CLASS AND EXAMINATION SCHEDULES 
Blakesley, James F., Panel Chairman, Electronic Computers, 515 
(Panel Members: John E. Miller and H. Hills Skillings, Co-Recorders; Wil- 
liam W. Abendroth and Robert E. Holz, Leaders) 
COLLEGE TEACHER AND COLLEGE TEACHING 
Brown, Hugh S., Standards of Performance vs. Professional Responsibility of the 
Faculty, 49 
Zimmerman, Joseph F., A Faculty Recruitment Program, 60 
CURRICULUM 
Allen, Lucille, John J. Geise, and Ben Euwema, The Nature and Functions of 
Higher Education, 29 
Bledsoe, Thomas A., The Price is Not Right, 253 
Marshall, Max S., Smatter College, 133 
Newcomer, James, The Liberal Arts in Agriculture Curricula, 298 
Nock, Samuel A., Editorial Comment (Liberal Arts for Fun), 204 
DEVELOPMENTS AND TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
Babbidge, Homer D., Jr., What We Don’t Know Will Hurt Us, 418 
Mueller, Kate Hevner, The Married Student on the Campus, 155 
Topping, Norman H., Whence the Next Explosion ?, 409 
EDUCATION AND DEMOCRACY 
Adams, William F., Chore or Challenge ?, 465 
Nock, Samuel A., Editorial Comment, 317 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 
Smyser, William Craig, A Cure for What Ails Us, 33 
EVALUATION OF CREDENTIALS 
320.1 General 
Thomason, R. Fred, Panel Chairman, Junior College-Senior College Rela- 
tions, 495 
(Panel Members: Mary Jane Learnard, Recorder; George H. Armacost, 
Charles W. Edwards, Edmund G. Gleazer, Jr., Garland G. Parker, and 
Benjamin K. Swartz, Leaders) 


320.2 Foreign 
Sasnett, Martena Tenney, Panel Chairman, International Students: From 


Europe and Countries Following European Patterns of Education, 489 
(Panel Members: Helen A. Holton, Recorder; Eunice Chapman, John 
Mostert, and Inez Sepmeyer, Leaders) 

Sepmeyer, Inez, Panel Chairman, International Students: From North 
and South American Countries, 487 
(Panel Members: Albert L. Clary, Recorder; John E. A. Parnall, 
Frances Willard, Charles C. Hauch, and Beryl M. J. McManus, 
Leaders) 

Sepmeyer, Inez H., Comparison of Representative Credit Allotments for 
Maturity Certificates (Workshop Presentation) , 492 

Strain, William G., Panel Chairman, International Students: From Asia 
and the Pacific, 494 
(Panel Members: Edward M. Stout, Recorder; Clara Koenig, Frances 
Willard, Kenneth Neff, and Clyde Vroman, Leaders) 
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460. 


510. 
520. 


530. 


580. 


590. 


610. 


690. 


HIGH SCHOOL RELATIONS 

Bowling, William G., Panel Chairman, College-Secondary School Relations: 
Information Exchange, 484 
(Panel Members: Edward M. Stout, Recorder; T. Leslie MacMitchell, W. L. 
Brinkley, Jr., and Robert G. Cameron, Leaders) 

Gerritz, Ellsworth M., Panel Chairman, Articulation, 485 
(Panel Members: Floyd Boze, Recorder; F. M. Peterson, Clyde _— and 
David Reiss, Leaders ) 

JUNIOR COLLEGES 

Campion, Howard A., The Role of the Junior College in Higher Education, 426 

LEGAL CONSIDERATIONS: RECORDS 

Chambers, M. M., Transfer Credit Can Not Be Withheld, 164 

MACHINE EQUIPMENT AND OPERATIONS 

Berry, Stanley, Panel Chairman, Admissions Studies, 503 
(Panel Members: Harold Adams, Recorder; W. L. Brinkley, Jr., Byron 
Groesbeck, and T. Sherman Stanford, Leaders) 

Blakesley, James F., Panel Chairman, Electronic Computers (Scheduling), 515 
(Panel Members: John E. Miller and H. Hills Skillings, Co-Recorders; Wil- 
liam W. Abendroth and Robert E. Holz, Leaders) 

Chaney, John F., Panel Chairman, Advanced Punched Card Processes: New 
Equipment, 499 
(Panel Members: Claude Simpson, Recorder; Merlin W. Miller, Marty 
Ziegler, and George Beam, Leaders) 

Girod, Raymond, and Truman Pouncey, Panel Chairmen, Orientation to 
Punched Card Equipment, 500 
(Panel Members: Gerard B. Noonan and Boyce D. Timmons, Recorders; 
Harold §. Clarke, Laura M. Cross, Frederick R. Eckford, and Worth A. 
Fletcher, Leaders) 

Parker, Garland G., Panel Chairman, Machine Equipment in Selected Office 
Areas, 511 
(Panel Members: Kenneth R. Varner, Recorder; John C. Hattendorf, Ruth 
Jass, Joseph J. Mervar, John Montgomery, and Harold E. Temmer, Leaders) 

ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Davidson, Carter, Democracy Is Painful—But, 39 

Hellerich, Mahlon H., The Vital Relationship Between Student Government 
and Campus Community, 271 

Kroepsch, Robert H., Meeting New England’s Higher Education Needs, 263 

ORIENTATION 

Fahrbach, Carl G., Jr., A University Looks at Its Precollege and Fall Orienta- 
tion Programs, 166 

Hause, J. G., The University of Colorado Summer Orientation Program: Its 
Functions and Philosophy, 177 

PERSONNEL PROGRAMS AND PROCEDURES 

Bowles, Frank H., The Essence of Guidance, 142 

REGISTRAR 

690.2 HIS FIELD OF ADMINISTRATION 

Smerling, William H., The Registrar: Changing Aspects, 180 

Spindt, Herman A., “Nor Heed the Rumble of the Distant Drum,’’S 
690.3 HIS PERSON 

Nock, Samuel A., Editorial Comment (Urbanity), 69 
690.7 PROCEDURES IN THE REGISTRAR’S OFFICE 

Conner, J. Douglas, General Chairman; Calvin A. Cumbie and Ray- 
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mond Girod, Co-Chairmen, A Report on the Question Box: 
Admissions, 521 
(Chairmen: James Buford, Paul Hardin, David L. Windsor. Resource 
Persons: Elsie Brenneman, Machin Gardner, Orrin Jackson, D. Thomas 
Ordeman. Recorders: Joan Fiske Adams, Edwin M. Thorpe, Alta L. 
Van Horn) 
Registration and Records, 533 
(Chairmen: Rev. John R. Clancy, Col. Virgil J. O'Connor, Claude 
Simpson. Resource Persons: Katharine George, Leo Smith, Ruth 
Volpe. Recorders: Charles $. Nelson, Nancy H. Rutter, Eleanor Tib- 
betts. 
Admissions, Registration, and Records, 542 
(Chairman: John Mostert. Resource Person: Ralph Bigelow. Recorder: 
Nadyne Bowen) 
Groesbeck, Edward G., General Chairman, Robert L. Garfield, Assistant 
Chairman, and Harvey Johnson, General Recorder, Summarization of 
Panel Discussions, 484 
(See Topics 90, 120, 320.1, 320.2, 460, 530, 750, and 830 under re- 
spective Panel Chairmen) 
720. SCHOLARSHIP, STUDIES OF 
Hoyt, Donald P., Junior College Performance and Its Relationship to Suc- 
cess at Kansas State University, 281 
730. SCHOLARSHIPS 
Holland, John L., and Laura Kent, The Concentration of Scholarship Funds 
and Its Implications for Education, 471 
Letson, Robert J., An Evaluation of a State University Scholarship Program, 
191 
750. SPACE USE 
Constance, Clifford L., An Example of Space Inventory Codes and Record 
Card, 292 
Doi, James I., Panel Chairman, Space Utilization, 514 
(Panel Members: Stella Morris, Recorder; Enock C. Dyrness, Clinton Gil- 
liam, and Allan Ingraham, Leaders) 
780. SUMMER SCHOOL 
Stecklein, John E., Mary Corcoran, and E. W. Ziebarth, The University Sum- 
mer Session: An Appendage or Part of the Whole?, 307 
783. SUPERIOR STUDENT PROGRAMS 
Shaffer, Robert H., A Neglected Element in Superior Student Programs, 66 
790. SURVEYS IN EDUCATION 
Jamrich, John X., Research Techniques in State Surveys of Higher Education, 
195 
810. TEACHER TRAINING 
Chambers, M. M., Fanaticism Disqualifies a Student Teacher, 58 
830. TRANSCRIPTS AND CERTIFICATES 


Chambers, M. M., Transfer Credit Can Not Be Withheld, 164 

Slusher, Clarice, Panel Chairman, Transcript Adequacy, 508 
(Panel Members: Edward Lautenschlager, Recorder; Walter N. Danner, 
Robert B. Ellis, and Jack N. Williams, Leaders) 
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Abendroth, William W., 120, 530 
Adams, Harold, 530 

Adams, Joan Fiske, 690.7 
Adams, William F., 10.3, 270 
Allen, Lucille, 190 

Armacost, George H., 320.1 
Babbidge, Homer D., Jr., 220 
Beam, George, 530 

Berry, Stanley, 530 

Bigelow, Ralph, 690.7 
Blakesley, James F., 120, 530 
Bledsoe, Thomas A., 190 
Bowles, Frank H., 610 
Bowen, Nadyne, 690.7 
Bowling, William G., 460 
Boze, Floyd, 460 

Brady, Florence, 90 
Brenneman, Elsie, 690.7 
Brinkley, W. L., Jr., 460, 530 
Brown, Hugh S., 130 

Buford, James, 10.3, 690.7 
Cameron, Robert G., 460 
Campion, Howard A., 510 
Chambers, M. M., 520, 810, 830 
Chaney, John F., 530 
Chapman, Eunice, 320.2 
Clancy, Rev. John R., 690.7 
Clarke, Harold S., 530 

Clary, Albert L., 320.2 
Conner, J. Douglas, 690.7 
Constance, Clifford L., 750 
Corcoran, Mary, 780 

Cross, Laura M., 530 

Cumbie, Calvin A., 690.7 
Danner, Walter N., 830 
Davidson, Carter, 580 

Doi, James I., 750 

Dumke, Glenn S., 10.7 
Dyrness, Enock C., 750 
Eckford, Frederick R., 530 
Edwards, Charles W., 320.1 
Ellis, Robert B., 830 
Euwema, Ben, 190 

Fahrbach, Carl G., Jr., 590 
Fletcher, Worth A., 530 
Gardner, Machin, 690.7 


Garfield, Robert L., 690.7 
Geise, John J., 190 

George, Katharine, 690.7 
Gerritz, Ellsworth M., 460 
Gilliam, Clinton, 750 
Girod, Raymond, 530, 690.7 
Gleazer, Edmund J., Jr., 320.1 
Groesbeck, Byron, 530 
Groesbeck, Edward G., 690.7 
Hardin, Paul, 690.7 
Hattendorf, John C., 530 
Hauch, Charles C., 320.2 
Hause, J. G., 590 

Hellerich, Mahlon H., 580 
Holland, John L., 40.1, 730 
Holton, Helen A., 320.2 
Holz, Robert E., 120, 530 
Hoyt, Donald P., 720 
Ingraham, Allan, 750 
Jackson, Orrin, 690.7 
Jamrich, John X., 790 

Jass, Ruth, 530 

Johnson, Harvey, 690.7 
Kent, Laura, 730 

Koenig, Clara, 320.2 
Kroepsch, Robert H., 580 
Lautenschlager, Edward, 830 
Learnard, Mary Jane, 320.1 
Leisenring, Lyle, 90 

Letson, Robert J., 730 
McManus, Beryl M. J., 320.2 
MacMitchell, T. Leslie, 460 
Marshall, Max S., 190 
Mervar, Joseph J., 530 
Miller, John E., 120, 530 
Miller, Merlin W., 530 
Montgomery, John, 530 
Morris, Stella, 750 

Mostert, John, 320.2, 690.7 
Mueller, Kate Hevner, 220 
Neff, Kenneth, 320.2 
Nelson, Charles S., 690.7 
Newcomer, James, 190 
Nock, S. A., 190, 270, 690.3 
Noonan, Gerard B., 530 
O’Connor, Col. Virgil J., 690.7 
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Ordeman, D. Thomas, 690.7 
Parker, Garland G., 320.1, 530 
Parnall, John E. A., 320.2 
Peterson, F. M., 460 

Pixley, Henry, 90 

Pouncey, Truman, 530 

Pugh, Jesse J., 40.1 

Reiss, David, 460 

Rhoads, John M., 10.3 

Rutter, Nancy H., 690.7 
Sapienza, Samuel R., 40.1 
Sasnett, Martena Tenney, 320.2 
Sepmeyer, Inez, 320.2 

Shaffer, Robert H., 783 
Simpson, Claude, 530, 690.7 
Sister M. Dorothy, O.P., 90 
Skillings, H. Hills, 120, 530 
Slusher, Clarice, 830 

Smerling, William H., 690.2 
Smith, Leo, 690.7 

Smyser, William Craig, 10.1, 300 
Spindt, Herman A., 690.2 


Stanford, T. Sherman, 530 
Stecklein, John E., 780 
Stout, Edward M., 320.2, 460 
Strain, William G., 320.2 
Swartz, Benjamin K., 320.1 
Temmer, Harold E., 530 
Thomason, R. Fred, 10.3, 320.1 
Thorpe, Edwin M., 690.7 
Tibbetts, Eleanor, 690.7 
Timmons, Boyce D., 530 
Topping, Norman H., 220 
VanHorn, Alta L., 690.7 
Varner, Kenneth R., 530 
Volpe, Ruth, 690.7 
Vroman, Clyde, 320.2, 460 
Wells, Warren D., 90 
Willard, Frances, 320.2 
Williams, Jack N., 830 
Windsor, David L., 690.7 
Ziebarth, E. W., 780 
Ziegler, Marty, 530 
Zimmerman, Joseph F., 130 
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THE 1959 ANNUAL MEETING IN PITTSBURGH 


CLARICE SLUSHER, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


This brief summary of the Pittsburgh meeting is presented for the information 
of those who were unable to be present. The meeting was well attended, with 
more than 800 persons being registered or preregistered, although listing of those 
present showed that some who preregistered did not actually appear. 

The regular program got underway on Monday evening, April 20, with a 
general session, and concluded with the final general session on Friday morning, 
April 24. Tightly packed in between the beginning and ending were section 
meetings and workshops, general sessions, question box sessions, tours, and 
banquets. 130 different persons actually participated in the program in one way 
or another. Over 300 people served on more than 45 committees, for which 
at least 40 meetings were scheduled in the official program, and many other 
meetings were conducted on schedules arranged after participants had arrived. 
Sixteen suppliers of equipment exhibited at the meeting. 

Unfortunately our President, Herman A. Spindt, was unable to be present. 
Because of a slight coronary attack suffered recently, his doctor ordered him to 
rest for six weeks, and he was therefore unable to put in an appearance. Presi- 
dent-Elect William F. Adams, University of Alabama, on whose shoulders fell 
the responsibility for developing the 1959 Pittsburgh program, therefore, had 
to take charge of the general sessions in the absence of President Spindt. 

ADDRESSES. Many stimulating and thought-provoking addresses were delivered 
at the Pittsburgh meeting. Since these addresses will be reprinted in College and 
University, no attempt is made to summarize them here. However, we are grate- 
ful to the following persons who appeared on our program to deliver major 
addresses: 

Dr. Calvin E. Gross, Superintendent, Pittsburgh City Schools 

Dr. Erwin C. Cannon, Editor of the Christian Science Monitor 
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Dean Margaret Habein, Fairmount College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, Uni- 

versity of Wichita 
Dr. T. R. McConnell, Chairman, Center for the Study of Higher Education, 
University of California 

Dr. C. Stanton Belfour, Director of the Pittsburgh Foundation 

Mr. Ted McCarrel, Vice President in Charge of Professional Activities, The 
State University of Iowa 

Chancellor Edward H. Litchfield, University of Pittsburgh 

Addresses concerning AACRAO affairs were also delivered Tuesday at the 
luncheon and clinic for registrars and admissions officers by Hattie Jarmon, 
Secretary of AACRAO, Robert E. Hewes, Chairman of the Committee on Re- 
search and Service, and Sam A. Nock, Editor of College and University. 

Those who missed the Pittsburgh meeting will want to read the text of these 
addresses when they appear in College and University; those who were there 
will want to re-read them. 

SECTION MEETINGS AND WORKSHOP. Workshops and section meetings cov- 
ered the following topics: 

Office Management 

Advanced Standing and Placement 

Selective Service Reporting Forms 

Pre-registration 

Scholarships 

College Performance Predictions 

Admissions Pools 

Articulation of College and Secondary Schools 

Orientation to Punch Card Processes 

Space Utilization 

Interviewing Techniques 

College Student Research 

Articulation of Junior Colleges with Senior Colleges 

QUESTION BOX SESSIONS. Question box sessions were provided in the areas of 
admissions, records and registration, and in these combined areas, for institu- 
tions of varying sizes. 

ENTERAINMENT. All was not serious drudgery at the Pittsburgh meeting. 
Many opportunities were provided for entertainment and relaxation. Particularly 
noteworthy in this regard were the programs furnished by the Tamburitzans of 
Duquesne University at the Monday night general session, the Duquesne Brass 
Ensemble at the beginning of the Wednesday morning general session, the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh Glee Club at the dinner Wednesday night, and the vocalists 
from Carnegie Tech at the banquet Thursday night. 

Ample opportunity was provided to see the city of Pittsburgh and some of 
the things for which it is famous. On Monday afternoon, prior to the actual 
opening of the convention, guided tours were available through the Duquesne 
Brewery and the H. J. Heinz Company. Wednesday afternoon, many of those 
in attendance took the tour of the city of Pittsburgh and a steel mill before 
assembling on the University of Pittsburgh campus for the evening program. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. One of the workshops held at Pittsburgh is of such current 
and immediate interest to all registrars that it is being reported in this Newsletter 
in order to pass the word to all concerned as soon as possible. This was the work- 
shop covering the new Selective Service Student Reporting Forms: 109, Under- 
graduate College Student Certificate; and 103, Graduate or Healing Arts College 
Student Certificate. We were fortunate in this workshop in having with us a 
representative of National Selective Service Headquarters, Lt. Col. John Prosser. 
Lt. Col. Richardson of the Manpower Division of the Ohio State Selective 
Service Headquarters was present for the Tuesday session; Col. Frank Graf, 
Deputy State Director, and Major Hetzel from the Manpower Division at 
Pennsylvania State Headquarters, were present for the Thursday session. 

Selective Service has long held that deferment of students is necessary to 
the national health, safety, and interest. The present Selective Service regulations 
regarding deferment of students were hammered out in 1950, and constitute a 
reasonable basis for the deferment of any student who is progressing normally 
toward graduation. In order for local boards to be able to manage the deferment 
of students enrolled in many different colleges, a standard reporting form is 
necessary. The original Selective Service Form 109, developed by a joint com- 
mittee representing Selective Service and AACRAO following the Houston meet- 
ing, attempted to consolidate on one piece of paper all of the information that 
might conceivably be needed for every type of student. It was a fairly compli- 
cated form, difficult to prepare and difficult to read. 

A joint committee representing Selective Service and AACRAO has more 
recently studied this problem, resulting in the emergence of two new forms, one 
for reporting the progress of undergraduate students, the other for graduate and 
healing arts students. These new forms are now available on request to State 
Directors of Selective Service, and should be used in place of the older form 
109, which is to be discarded. 

The new forms are designed to be convenient and easy for the registrar to fill 
out, and at the same time to be convenient and easy for the local board to read. 
Following is a summary of some of the mechanical simplifications that have 
been incorporated in the new form. 

1. The new form is a three part carbon snap-out. 

2. The name and address of student and the name and address of local board are so 

placed as to fit in window envelopes. 

3. The exact rank in class of the student is no longer indicated on the report; only his 
general standing in the class, upper one-fourth, upper one-half, upper two-thirds, 
upper three-fourths, or lower one-fourth, as required in regulations, need to be shown. 

4. Space has been provided for remarks to be made in special cases, where clarifying 
remarks seem to be in order. 

5. The certification of the registrar preparing the form may be accomplished by either 
original signature or institutional seal. Both seal and signature are no longer required. 

6. Complete directions for completing the form are found on the back of the first page 
of each of forms 109 and 103. 


Selective Service regulations are written in general language, so as to be 
flexible enough to fit changing national and international conditions and in 
order to allow for differences of interpretation in various geographic areas, in 
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order to fit local situations. The Selective Service System itself is highly de- 
centralized, with national headquarters in Washington, and local boards in 
every county of every state. Administrative control in each state is exercised by a 
State Director. It may, therefore, be expected that interpretation of regulations 
will vary somewhat from state to state, and indeed, from local board to local 
board, and yet still be within the general intent of the law. 

It is quite clear, then, that there may be differences of opinion as to exactly 
what students should be reported on form 109 or form 103 (this can vary 
all the way from reporting all students who registered with Selective Service, 
to reporting only those students who request that a report be sent). There can 
also be differences of opinion as to the ‘follow-up’ obligation that a registrar 
has with respect to a local board, once a report has been rendered. It is fairly 
obvious that if a report has been made to indicate that a given student is in 
school, some obligation rests upon the registrar to notify the local board if the 
student drops out of school. Questions may arise as to the obligation of the 
registrar to notify the local board upon the subsequent re-entry of the student 
in school. These are local variations about which there may very well be differ- 
ences of opinion. 

Selective Service and higher education are in business together. Selective Serv- 
ice has already shown its willingness to cooperate with agencies of higner edu- 
cation. It is, therefore, of great importance that college registrars assume their 
responsibility of meeting Selective Service at least half way by learning the 
provisions of Selective Service regulations, and by becoming personally ac- 
quainted with members of the Selective Service System. The place to start in 
forming such acquaintanceships is with the State Director of Selective Service in 
your own state. 

AACRAO has taken a leading part in the work of the Council on Evaluation 
of Foreign Credentials with representation also from the Association of Graduate 
Schools, the Association of Foreign Student Advisors, and the Institute of 
International Education. In addition to the members there are observer repre- 
sentatives on the Council from the Department of State, the Office uf Education, 
the ACE, and the CEEB. 

The publications of the Council are sent immediately to each member. The 
World Education Series includes the Do-it-yourself Evaluation of Foreign Stu- 
dent Credentials, and three Guides for separate countries, Germany, Canada, 
and Korea. Under preparation are guides for Thailand, France, Mexico, Argen- 
tina, Venezuela, and Japan, and additional ones are in the research stage. 

Further information about these brochures may be had from our Association’s 
Committee on Foreign Students, of which William H. Strain is Chairman. 
Copies of the present and future publications may be had for a nominal price 
from Robert E. Mahn, Chairman, Committee on Special Publications, Ohio Uni- 
versity, Athens, Ohio. 

We were delighted to have with us the following educators from Indonesia, 
who are studying in this country, and whose attendance at the Pittsburgh meet- 
ing was made possible through our Secretary, Hattie Jarmon. 
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Affandi, Muchtar, Administrator, Gadjah Ridwan, Ahmad Fauzi, Indonesian GR, Me- 


Mada University. dan. 
Boedfosastro, Soeprapto, Administrator, Soeimantri, Soeharto, Indonesian GR, Dja- 
Gadjah Mada University. karta. 
Kusumahatmadja, D. H., Indonesian GR, Soekanto, R., Ministry of Ed., Djakarta. 
Bendung. Sumarsono, Imam, Secretary, Airlangga Uni- 
versity. 


The publishers of Time, Life, and Sports Illustrated, have agreed to rec- 
ognize each year the Registrar or Admissions Officer who, in the opinion of 
the Executive Committee of AACRAO, has contributed most to his profession 
and to higher education during the past year. The Distinguished Service Award, 
AACRAO, 1959, was presented at the banquet at the Pittsburgh meeting. 

The recipient of the Distinguished Service Award has performed the follow- 
ing activities in AACRAO: 

Published Topical and Author Tule to College and University, 1951. 

Member of Committee on Special Projects (Now the Committee on Profes- 
sional Activities) from 1951 until the present. 

Published A Glossary of Terms Used by Registrars and Adminissions Officers, 
1956. 

Member of Board of Editors of College and University, 1952 to present. 

Convention News Chairman, 1958. 

Chairman of Committee on Special Publications. As such, during 1958-59, 
he completed centralization of the editing, publication, distribution, and 
sales of all AACRAO publications, except College and University. 

He has been associated with Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, for the past 
21 years, and has been Registrar for 13 years. The name of the recipient of 
the Distinguished Service Award, AACRAO, 1959, is Robert E. Mahn. Con- 
gratulations, Bob! 

Roy Armstrong, Past President of AACRAO, former Director of Admissions 
at the University of North Carolina, now Executive Secretary of the John Motley 
Morehead Foundation; and J. Anthony Humphreys, long of Woodrow Wilson 
Junior College, Chicago, were elected to honorary membership in AACRAO by 
the Executive Committee. 

Charles Harrell, Registrar of Indiana University, was chosen President-Elect 
of AACRAO, E. A. Batchelder of the University of Pittsburgh was elected 
Treasurer, replacing E. Vincent O’Brien, and Ethelyn Toner of the University 
of Washington, Seattle, was elected member at large on the Executive Com- 
mittee, replacing B. Hopkins Moses. At the final general session on Friday, 
President-Elect Billy Adams, wearing dark glasses, became President Adams, 
wearing untinted glasses; passed the gavel from his left hand to his right 
hand, and took charge. 

EXHIBITORS. The following suppliers of office equipment and materials had 
exhibits at Pittsburgh. Since these exhibitors furnish valuable services, and 
since their fees go a long way toward paying the expenses of the meeting, it 
is believed appropriate to publish for the information of all concerned these 
quotations from the Conference News regarding their products: 











The Addressograph-Multigraph Corpora- 
tion is anxious to show you how to take 
your student’s picture, register, report, and 
post him—and even get him into cafeterias, 
games, and dances. 

The American Automatic Typewriter 
Company has refined its Autotypist to offer 
a push-button selection of paragraphs for 
their individualized letters. 

The Charles Bruning Company has sev- 
eral machines capable of turning out tran- 
scripts for a cent each at 300 per hour. 
They can copy just about anything, and op- 
eration is simple. 

Electronic Educational Consultants aims 
to make it possible for registrars to go fish- 
ing on registration day. They will schedule 
days, process data, program students, test, 
score, and microfilm. 

The Elliott Addressing Machine Com- 
pany is showing three of its 38 machines de- 
signed to direct-mail up to 12,000 impres- 
sions per hour. 

The Federal 1.D. Equipment Company 
has cameras to photograph everyone on cam- 
pus—faculty, students, and staff. 

The IBM Corporation is here with a 
sorter (1000 per minute), an accounting 
machine, and a printing summary punch. 
They are showing a complete composite 
registration procedure, while you sit back 
comfortably and just watch! 

The Monroe Calculating Machine Com- 
pany is prepared to show you how to calcu- 
late weighted averages in one operation. 
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They are also showing auxiliary equipment 
aimed to make the life of the registrar a 
bed of roses. 

Ozalid has a group of machines to lick 
your transcript problems. They are in busi- 
ness to copy for you—and they do it better 
than any of your students! 

Perfect Photo-ldentification Incorporated 
is a good stop for those with photo-identifi- 
cation problems. 

Recordak is showing microfilm and di- 
rect-copying equipment useful to you and to 
the business office. Here is another answer 
to transcript tremens. 

Remington-Rand features such attractive, 
efficient, and fire-proof filing equipment that 
looking for lost records can be a pleasure. 
They have some microfilm and copying ma- 
chines, too. 

Royal-McBee is showing its expanded 
data-processing equipment. They are now 
prepared to imprint, notch, and tabulate for 
you automatically. 

W. M. Welch Manufacturing Company 
is showing its attractive line of diplomas and 
accessories. 

The E. A. Wright Company is back with 
us again with the attractive line of steel en- 
gtaved diplomas and cases familiar to many 
of us. 

The U.S. Marine Corps has a display to 
acquaint admissions offices with commission 
opportunities for the student. The Corps 
will send a military obligation counseling 
kit on request. 
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THE YEAR AHEAD 
Here are the AACRAO Committees for 1959-60, as announced by President 


Adams. 


EXECUTIVE 


President, William F. Adams, University of 
Alabama 

President-Elect, Charles E. Harrell, Indiana 
University 

Secretary, Hattie Jarmon, Columbia Univer- 
sity Teachers College 

Treasurer, Endicott A. Batchelder, University 
of Pittsburgh 

Vice-President in Charge of Regional Asso- 
ciations and Membership Promotion, 
James K. Hitt, University of Kansas 

Vice-President in Charge of Professional 
Activities, Ted McCarrel, State University 
of Iowa 

Editor, Samuel A. Nock, Cedar Crest College 

Member-at-Large, True E. Pettingill, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota 

Member-at-Large, Ethelyn B. Toner, Univer- 
sity of Washington 

Past-President, Herman A. Spindt, Univer- 
sity of California 


BOARD OF EDITORS 


Editor, S. A. Nock, Cedar Crest College 

Advertising Manager, Robert E. Powers, 
Pace College 

Subscription Manager, Edward M. Stout, De 
Paul University 

Book Review Editor, William Glasgow 
Bowling, Washington University 

Professional Reading Editor, Eleanor Tib- 
betts, Gallaudet College 

Regional Associations Editor, James K. Hitt, 
University of Kansas 

Associate Editors: Florence N. Brady, Occi- 
dental College; Marjorie M. Cutler, Uni- 
versity of Denver; Thomas A. Garrett, 
St. Michael’s College; Elizabeth T. de 
Lopez, Mexico City College; Robert E. 
Mahn, Ohio University; Clarice Slusher, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 


BUDGET 


Chairman, Herman A. Spindt, University of 
California 

William F, Adams, University of Alabama 

Endicott A. Batchelder, University of Pitts- 
burgh 


Charles E. Harrell, Indiana University 
Ted McCarrel, State University of Iowa 


CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS 


Chairman, William L. Brinkley, Jr., Duke 
University 

R. E. McWhinnie, Co-Chairman, University 
of Wyoming 

James H. Dean, Berea College 

Arthur M. Gowan, Iowa State College 

Gretchen Happ, The Principia 

Maurice J. Murphy, Duquesne University 

D. T. Ordeman, Oregon State College 

Carter A. Short, University of Arkansas 


DELEGATES TO AMERICAN COUNCIL 
ON EDUCATION 


William F. Adams, University of Alabama 

Endicott A. Batchelder, University of Pitts- 
burgh 

Charles E. Harrell, Indiana University 

Ted McCarrel, State University of Iowa 

Samuel A. Nock, Cedar Crest College 

Herman A. Spindt, University of California 


EVALUATION AND STANDARDS 


Chairman, Irene Davis, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity 

Albert L. Clary, Louisiana State University 

Marjorie M. Cutler, University of Denver 

Emma Deters, University of Buffalo 

Edward G. Groesbeck, University of Michi- 
gan 

Harvey Hall, Stanford University 

J. Everett Long, West Virginia University 

R. E. McWhinnie, University of Wyoming 

B. Hopkins Moses, Yale University 

John M. Rhoads, Temple University 

R. F. Thomason, University of Tennessee 


HONORARY MEMBERSHIPS 


Chairman ex-officio, Hattie Jarmon, Colum- 
bia University Teachers College 

Clifford L. Constance, University of Oregon 

John E. Fellows, University of Oklahoma 

Katharine George, Northwestern University 

David F. Snipes, Mississippi State College 
for Women 

Rebecca C. Tansil, Maryland State Teachers 
College 

Charles H. Walker, Florida State University 
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NOMINATIONS AND ELECTIONS 


Chairman, John M. Rhoads (carry-over), 
Temple University 

Florence N. Brady (two year term), Occi- 
dental College 

Katharine George (two year term), North- 
western University 

Katherine Hilliker (carry-over), Boston Uni- 
versity 

D. T. Ordeman (one year term), Oregon 
State College 

Richard L. Tuthill (one year term), Duke 
University 

Oliver W. Wagner (one year term), Wash- 
ington University 


RESOLUTIONS 

Chairman, James L. Buford, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity 

J. Douglas Conner, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity 

Laura M. Cross, University of Wichita 

John M. Houchens, University of Louisville 

C. R. Maxam, Butler University 

Stella Morris, Colorado State University 

R. F. Thomason, University of Tennessee 


REPRESENTATIVE TO COLLEGE EN- 
TRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD 


Ernest Whitworth, University of Pennsyl- 
vania 


PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES 

(Ted McCarrel, State University of Iowa, 
Vice-President in charge of Professional 
Activities, is ex officio a member of all 
committees ) 


A. GENERAL COMMITTEE ON PROFES- 
SIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Chairman, Ted McCarrel, State University 
of Iowa 

C. W. Sanford, University of Illinois 

R. L. Tuthill, Duke University 

Robert E. Mahn, Ohio University 

E. V. O’Brien, Fordham University 

Robert Hewes, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 


B. ADMISSIONS POLICIES AND 

PRACTICES 

Chairman, Charles Elton, University of Ken- 
tucky 

Kenneth D. Raab, North Carolina State Col- 
lege 

Donald L. Oliver, Boston University 

O. W. Hascall, University of Colorado 
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Paul Napier, Muskingum College 
C. W. Smith, University of Miami 
Rebecca Tansil, Maryland State College 


C. CATALOGUES AND BULLETINS 


Chairman, Charles Bernard, University of 
North Carolina 

Luther Bledsoe, Marshall College 

James Clark, Howard College 

Clyde Vroman, University of Michigan 

Carmel Discon, Loyola, New Orleans 

Ruth Volpe, Lake Forest College 

Eleanor Tibbets, Gallaudet College, Wash- 
ington 

Elsie Brenneman, Illinois State Normal 


D. FOREIGN STUDENT COMMITTEE 

Chairman, William H. Strain, Indiana Uni- 
versity 

Robert Tschan, secretary, Pennsylvania State 
University 

Clara H. Koenig, Editor of the World Edu- 
cation Series, University of Minnesota 

John Fellows, University of Oklahoma 

Leo R. Dowling, NAFSA, Indiana Univer- 
sity 

Robert Ford, AGS, University of Michigan 

Donald Shank, Institute of International Ed- 
ucation 

Charles C. Hauch, U. S. Office of Education 

Eunice Chapman, Hastings College 

Agatha Teske, Washington State College 

George Vander Beke, Marquette University 

Hattie Jarmon, Columbia University 

Martena Sasnett, Pasadena, California 

Herman Spindt, University of California 

Clyde Vroman, University of Michigan 

David Muirhead, Michigan State University 

Frances Willard, University of Washington 

O. W. Hascall, University of Colorado 

Beatrice Hyslop, Hunter College 

Albert L. Clary, Louisiana State University 

Alfred Thomas, Jr., Arizona State College 

J. R. Toven, New York University 

Linford A. Marquart, National College of 
Education 

Leola Hays, University of Wisconsin 

Paul Chalmers, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 

Elliott J. Taylor, College of the Pacific 

Edward M. Stout, DePaul University 

John Mostert, Moody Bible Institute 

Inez Sepmeyer, University of California at 
Los Angeles 

Martha Portilla, Universidad de Villaneuva, 
Havana, Cuba 

R. M. Keefe, St. Louis University 
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Marjorie M. Cutler, University of Denver 
Kenneth Heafield, Michigan College of Min- 
ing and Technology, Houghton 


E. CREDIT GIVEN BY EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


Chairman and Editor, T. E. Kellogg, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota 

James K. Hitt, University of Kansas 

Ted McCarrel, State University of Iowa 


F. HIGH SCHOOL-COLLEGE RELA- 

TIONS 

*Chairman, Ellsworth Gerritz, Kansas State 
University Gfferw~ G2w 

Virginia Hendricks, Alabama College 

Carter Short, University of Arkansas 

David Windsor, University of Arizona 

Katharine Walker, University of California 
at Los Angeles 

*H. Dean Burdick, Colorado School of 
Mines 

William Chatfield, State Teachers College of 
Connecticut 

W. G. Fletcher, University of Delaware 

Catherine Rich, Catholic University 

*Charles H. Walker, Florida State Univer- 
sity 

William L. Carmichael, Georgia Institute of 
Technology 

Anna C. Nunn, Idaho State College 

Elsie Brenneman, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity 

Sterling Shaw, Purdue University 

Wayne DeVaul, Iowa State College 

C. R. Baird, Kansas State College of Pitts- 
burg 

Frank H. Spain, Jr., Kentucky Wesleyan 
College 

C. J. Hyde, Southeastern Louisiana College 

George H. Crosby, University of Maine 

Rebecca C. Tansil, Maryland State Teachers 
College, Towson 

William Lammers, Springfield College, Mas- 
sachusetts 

Gayle Wilson, University of Michigan 

T. E. Kellogg, University of Minnesota 

Robert Ellis, University of Mississippi 

*Richard Keefe, St. Louis University 

Leo Smith, Montana State University 

Alice C. Smith, University of Omaha 

Harry C. Carroll, University of New Hamp- 
shire 

Clarence Byrd, University of Nevada 

Howard W. Stepp, Princeton University 

J. C. MacGregor, University of New Mexico 


* Steering Committee 


John S. Hafer, Syracuse University 

E. L. Stezler, Lenoir-Rhyne College 

Ruby McKenzie, University of North Da- 
kota 

Kenneth R. Varner, Ohio State University 

Raymond Girod, Oklahoma State University 

Jack Morton, Oregon College of Education 

Ernest Whitworth, University of Pennsyl- 
vania 

Royal Gardner, Providence College 

Kenneth N. Vickery, Clemson Agricultural 
College 

M. P. Bowman, Austin Peay State College, 
Clarksville 

Floyd Boze, Texas Technological College 

Joseph A. Norton, University of Utah 

*Thomas A. Garrett, St. Michael’s College 

Marguerite Carter, Stratford College 

Harold A. Adams, University of Washing- 
ton 

*Leola Hays, University of Wisconsin 

Luther E. Bledsoe, Marshall College 

R. E. McWhinnie, University of Wyoming 


G. PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Chairman, Truman Pouncey, State Teach- 
ers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 

Katharine George, Northwestern University 

Robert P. Foster, Northwest Missouri State 
College 

Rebecca Tansil, Maryland State Teachers 
College, Towson 

J. A. Norton, University of Utah 

Agnes Mulligan, City College, New York 

Raymond Girod, Oklahoma A & M Col- 
lege, Stillwater 

John Houchens, University of Louisville 

Donn Hayes, Boston University 

Jack E. Snider, King College 


H. PLACEMENT 


Chairman, O. W. Wagner, Washington Uni- 
versity 

George Bradley, Rhode Island School of De- 
sign 

Worth Fletcher, University of Wichita 

Calvin Cumbie, Texas Christian University 


I. SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Chairman, Robert E. Mahn, Ohio University 
Ted McCarrel, State University of Iowa 

S. A. Nock, Cedar Crest College 

James K. Hitt, University of Kansas 


J]. MACHINE EQUIPMENT 


Chairman, Garland Parker, University of 
Cincinnati 
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Keith Smith, Western Michigan College 
Joseph Mervar, University of Dayton 
Gerard Noonan, Loras College 

William Dahl, Purdue University 
Merlin Miller, University of Michigan 


K. OFFICE MANAGEMENT AND 
PRACTICES 


Chairman, E. C. Seyler, University of IIli- 
nois 
Laura Cross, University of Wichita 
Edward M. Stout, DePaul University 
Gretchen M. Happ, Principia College 
Arthur M. Gowan, Iowa State College 
Lyle Leisenring, Michigan State University 
Ralph Weber, Marquette University 


L. RESEARCH AND SERVICE 


Chairman, Robert E. Hewes, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 

Irene M. Davis, Johns Hopkins University 

Robert Grose, Amherst College 

Ted McCarrel, State University of Iowa 

Henry Rossi, St. Johns University 

Paul Trump, University of Wisconsin 

Nelson Parkhurst, Purdue University 


£-1 SUB-COMMITTEE ON ENROLL- 
MENT PROJECTIONS 


Coordinator, Joseph Lins, University of Wis- 
consin 

Robert E. Hewes, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 

Ted McCarrel, State University of Iowa 


L-2 SUB-COMMITTEE ON SPACE UTI- 
LIZATION 


Chairman, Enock C. Dyrness, Wheaton Col- 
lege 

Albert F. Scribner, Valparaiso University 

Kermit H. Smith, Michigan State University 

Robert McGrath, Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity 

Clinton Gilliam, University of California, 
Berkeley 

Claude Simpson, Washington State College, 
Pullman 


L-3 SUB-COMMITTEE ON SCHEDUL- 
ING WITH ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS 


Chairman, James Blakesley, Purdue Univer- 


sity 
W. W. Abendroth, Case Institute 
John Chaney, University of Illinois 
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L-4 SUB-COMMITTEE ON STUDENT 


MIGRATION 


Chairman, N. M. Parkhurst, Purdue Univer- 
sity 

Members of the Committee on Research and 
Service 


L-5 SUB-COMMITTEE ON RELATIONS 
WITH SELECTIVE SERVICE 


Robert E. Hewes, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 
James K. Hitt, University of Kansas 


L-6 SUB-COMMITTEE ON FALL EN- 
ROLLMENT REPORTS 


Chairman, E. G. Groesbeck, University of 
Michigan 

Clifford Constance, University of Oregon 

Kenneth R. Varner, Ohio State University 


L-7 SUB-COMMITTEE ON RELATIONS 
WITH LIBERAL EDUCATION FOR 
ADULTS 

H. E. Temmer, University of Illinois 
William Van Cleve, University of Chicago 


L-8 SUB-COMMITTEE ON THE UNI- 
VERSITY CALENDAR 


Chairman, Warren Wells, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology 

Florence Brady, Occidental College 

Henry Pixley, Wayne State University 

Wherry Zingg, Rutgers University 


L-9 SUB-COMMITTEE ON BASIC DATA 
AND DEFINITIONS 


Chairman, Robert E. Hewes, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 
James K. Hitt, University of Kansas 


L-10 SUB-COMMITTEE ON RELATIONS 
WITH AMERICAN COLLEGE ASSOCI- 
ATIONS AND AMERICAN ASSOCIA- 
TION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Chairman, Herman Spindt, University of 
California, Berkeley 

R. Fred Thomason, University of Tennessee 

Charles Edwards, Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute 

B. F. D. Runk, University of Virginia 


L-11 SUB-COMMITTEE ON ACTIVITIES 
OF AACRAO MEMBERS 


Chairman, B. Hopkins Moses, Yale Uni- 
versity 








THE YEAR AHEAD 


JOINT COMMITTEES, ACPA, NAW DC, 
NASPA, AACRAO 


Professional Preparation and Educational 
Student Personnel, Robert Grose, Am- 
herst College 

Relations with Research Centers for Higher 
Education, Robert E. Hewes, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology 

Relations with Academic Deans and other 
Administrative Officers, R. Fred Thoma- 
son, University of Tennessee 


M. TRANSCRIPT ADEQUACY 


Chairman, Clarice Slusher, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, Blacksburg 

Mildred Covey, Goucher College 

Robert Ellis, University of Mississippi 

Jack Williams, Creighton University 

Barbara Rowe, Stetson University 
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Walter Danner, University of Georgia 
W. E. Glenn, Birmingham Southern 


N. TELEVISION 


Chairman, Ray Vitulli, University of Hous- 
ton 

C. O. Williams, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity 

E. M. McCracken, University of Miami 


O. REPRESENTATIVES TO ADVISORY 

COUNCIL ON THE EVALUATION OF 

FOREIGN STUDENT CREDENTIALS 

William H. Strain, Indiana University 

Robert Tschan, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity 

Alfred Thomas, Jr., Arizona State Univer- 
sity, Tempe 








PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Tep McCarrEL, State University of lowa 


ADMISSIONS POLICIES AND PRACTICES. The Committee plans to survey the mem- 
bership to find out how many individuals are directly concerned with admissions, how 
many are full-time Registrars and how many are involved with both admissions and records. 
The Committee also plans to survey the entire field of admissions to determine in what 
areas the Association could be of maximum assistance. 

CATALOGUES AND BULLETINS. The Committee plans this year to assess the effec- 
tiveness of the recent publication on the college catalogue and to determine to what degree 
the college catalogue is being replaced as a promotional piece by separate bulletins and 
publications. The Committee will also work on a possible up-dating and revision of the 
bulletin Catalogues are for Students Too and will try to discover how wide-spread the 
practice is of not printing a general catalogue and on the policy on charging for the catalogue. 

COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN STUDENT EVALUATIONS. The Committee plans to 
continue to move forward as rapidly as possible in the publication of bulletins in the World 
Education Series. The bulletin on Thailand is at the printer and will soon be released and 
several other bulletins are nearing completion. The Committee will also continue to work 
quite closely with the various agencies interested in the education of foreign students. Some 
attention will be devoted to the problem of the education of Americans who go abroad. 

CREDIT GIVEN BY EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. The Committee is consider- 
ing for the 1960 edition of the booklet “Credit Given by Educational Institutions” some 
rather radical changes in format and design. Some consideration is being given to including 
the names of Admissions Officers in the publication and adding some supplementary in- 
formation such as: type of control, fall enrollment figures, etc. 

HIGH SCHOOL-COLLEGE RELATIONS. The Committee plans to continue a close 
liaison with the National Association of Secondary School Principals. Considerable atten- 
tion will be given to the problem of reporting high school averages and ranks clearly for 
high schools that operate programs at different levels for students of varying abilities. The 
Committee also plans to continue its work in the field of testing and in the area of articula- 
tion between subject matter areas offered at both the secondary and college levels. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS. The Committee will continue to work on the development of a 
schedule of meeting places for the Annual meeting of AACRAO and on the improvement 
of relationships between AACRAO and the other organizations working in higher educa- 
tion. Some time will be devoted to the refinement of a proposal to establish two National 
awards each year by AACRAO. 

PLACEMENT. The Committee plans to continue the work on placement and to revise 
some of the forms that have been used in the past for this purpose. The new chairman of 
the Committee—O. W. Wagner of Washington University in St. Louis—will be in charge 
of the placement services of AACRAO. 

SPECIAL. PUBLICATIONS. The Cormittee on Special Publications, under the chair- 
manship of Robert E. Mahn, has completed centralization of editing, publication, distribu- 
tion, and sales of all AACRAO publications, except College and University. Uniform format 
and style has been introduced in all publications. 

During 1958-59 the following publications have been released: 

NEWSLETTER—firrst two numbers 

REPORT OF CREDIT GIVEN, 1959 

World Education Series: SCANDINAVIAN STUDY-TOUR; Guides to Placement, 
KOREA; THAILAND 

AN ADEQUATE PERMANENT RECORD AND TRANSCRIPT GUIDE 

THE HOME STATE AND MIGRATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGE STUDENTS 

OFFICE MACHINE EQUIPMENT 

ANALYSIS AND DESIGN OF OFFICE FORMS 

CATALOGUES ARE FOR STUDENTS TOO 


TELEVISION COMMITTEE REPORT 
12 














RESEARCH AND SERVICE 13 


MACHINE EQUIPMENT. The Committee plans to work on the distribution of the 
recent Publication on Machine Equipment and to begin the work of compiling supplements 
to the bulletin as manufacturers bring out new models and new equipment. 

OFFICE MANAGEMENT AND PRACTICES. The Committee will work this year on 
the completion of the report on the retention of records and on the legal aspects of records 
maintained by Registrars and Admissions Officers. The Committee also will continue to 
refine its proposals for a grant from one of the Foundations to begin a series of research 
projects in the field of Office Management. 

TRANSCRIPT ADEQUACY. The Committee will work on the distribution of the 
recent “Adequate Transcript Guide’ which was published in April and will devote some 
time to the question of whether or not high school units should be recorded. The Committee 
also will continue its liaison with the Association of Graduae Schools and with the National 
organization of Teacher Certification Officers. The Committee also will continue to work 
with all of the agencies involved in personnel work in higher education. 

TELEVISION. The Committee on Television will continue to keep up to date on the 
developments in Educational Television and will report these developments to the Associa- 
tion in the form of a printed annual report. 

REPRESENTATIVES TO ADVISORY COUNCIL ON THE EVALUATION OF 
FOREIGN STUDENT CREDENTIALS. This group will continue its close relationship 
with the Advisory Council, which is made up of the organizations in American Higher 
Education especially concerned with the development of programs for foreign students 
coming to the United States. 


RESEARCH AND SERVICE 


RoBeErT E. Hewes, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


MIGRATION STUDY. “Home State and Migration of American College Students” 
was mailed to the membership during April. In order to provide for an early release date, 
this was published as a source document. A supplementary study giving some analyses and 
trends will be published in a few months. This has been a tremendous responsibility and 
undertaking for AACRAO and we can all be proud of the resulting document. It should 
not be filed away though, but rather be analyzed and interpreted according to the problems 
and interests of the individual. This is another situation in which we must realize that it is 
our responsibility to interpret as well as provide the valuable data which are at our dis- 
posal. 

SCHEDULING WITH ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS. Interest in all phases of adapt- 
ing computers to the offices of registrars and admissions officers is picking up momentum 
rapidly. At this point it looks as though this item might be emphasized considerably during 
the annual meeting at Los Angeles next April. 

SPACE UTILIZATION. This subcommittee with Enock Dyrness as chairman believes 
that there will have been enough space utilization studies in the various areas to give us 
more significant normative data. The feeling of the committee is that this report should be 
published in a small booklet which would fit conveniently into the Manuxal itself for a 
ready reference. 

UNIVERSITY CALENDAR. The newly formed AACRAO Committee on the University 
Calendar is appealing to the membership for help in compiling data on this topic. The 
Committee would appreciate receiving any reports or suggestions on calendar arrangements 
and the policy behind them and also any particular calendar problems which might point 
out questions to investigate. Please send any such material to Mr. W. D. Wells, Associate 
Registrar, M.I.T., Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

BASIC DATA AND DEFINITIONS. Registrars, despite great care in maintaining 
records and producing statistical reports, are not entirely precise or in agreement in defini- 
tions of terms. There is a good deal of disagreement as to what constitutes a student, or 
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what is a “normal” load for a student, or a “normal” load for a faculty member, for ex- 
ample. Many inferences are drawn at the national level from raw data provided by regis- 
trars, some of which may not be entirely consistent. 

The newest and probably most significant project of AACRAO for 1959-60 is the one 
relating to Basic Data and Definitions. This is an attempt to study broadly the kinds of in- 
formation required for national planning and research in higher education, insofar as the 
basic data required for the production of this information can be expected to be furnished 
from a registrar's office. After careful study of the general information needed, attempts 
will be made to refine more precisely definitions of these basic data needed in order to 
produce such information. Once these basic data have been identified and carefully defined 
it will then be the task of AACRAO to conduct a massive program to inform and instruct 
all registrars on how they may organize their files and offices in such a way as to produce 
the required basic data. 

AACRAO will work with several national agencies on this general project. A small 
steering committee met in Boston in May to make general plans. 


REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS AND MEMBERSHIP 
James K. Hitt, University of Kansas 


The Council on Regional Associations met at Pittsburgh, in three separate sessions, to 
discuss informally ways in which AACRAO and Regional Associations might, working 
together, be helpful to the individual registrar or admissions officer. Attendance could not 
be 100 per cent, because of the many conflicting meetings that members of the Council 
were obliged to attend. However, each was able to attend at least one meeting. 

Tentative arrangements were formulated for members of the Executive Committee and 
other key members of AACRAO to speak at regional meetings during the coming year. At 
the present time, arrangements are firm for speakers for sixteen regional meetings; in addi- 
tion seven other regional associations have asked for speakers, for which arrangements will 
be made between now and the time of the meeting. 


It is planned to report the meetings of regional associations in College and 
University twice a year, with half of the reports appearing in the Spring issue, 
and the other half appearing in the Fall issue. A Directory of Regional Asso- 
ciations will appear each year in the Winter edition of the Newsletter. 

The total membership of AACRAO stood at 1623 on March 31, 1959. Of 
this total, 1366 are institutional members, 213 are associate members, and 44 


are honorary members. 
Here is a list of mew members added to the rolls from Our 28, 1958 
through April 15, 1959: 


John Fiske Adams, Assistant Director of Admissions, The American University, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Frank Ballweg, Jr., Recorder, Staten Island Community College, Staten Island 1, N.Y. 

Mrs. Mable Burg, Director of Admissions, Cazenovia Junior College, Cazenovia, N.Y. 

Miss Johnnie Ruth Clarke, Dean-Registrar, Gibbs Junior College, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Miss Lila M. Cooke, Registrar, Bethel College, 1000 West McKinley Ave., Mishawaka, Ind. 

Rev. Joseph F. Downey, S.J. Dean, College of Arts and Sciences, John Carroll University, 
Cleveland 18, Ohio 

Emanuel Ehrlich, Registrar, Graduate School of Education, Yeshiva University, 110 West 
57th St., New York 19, N.Y. 

Merrill F. Fink, Assistant Registrar, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa 
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Major Marion A. Fontanella, Chief, Evaluation and Guidance Section, Admissions Division, 
Air Force Institute of Technology, Wright Patterson AFB, Ohio 

Margaret Carroll Ford, Assistant Registrar, Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, 
Purchase, N.Y. 

George C. Hedden, Director of Admissions, Rochester Institute of Technology, Rochester 
8, N.Y. 

Donald A. Hoppe, Registrar, Evening Division, Rochester Institute of Technology, Roch- 
ester, N.Y. 

Roger R. Hurd, Assistant to the Registrar, Roosevelt University, 430 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 5, Ill. 

Miss Lois M. Kahan, Assistant to the Registrar, Roosevelt University, 430 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 5, III. 

Otto Krash, Admissions Office, Graduate School of Education, Yeshiva University, 110 
West 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. 

Mark L. Livengood, Acting Registrar, Columbus College, Columbus, Ga. 

Rev. Roger R. Lott, O.S.B., Registrar and Admissions Officer, St. Bernard College, St. 
Bernard, Ala. 

Rev. Joseph M. Moffitt, S.J., Director of Admissions, Georgetown University, Washington 
7, 

Harry N. Murphy, Registrar, Gulf Coast Community Junior College, Panama City, Fla. 

John L. Murphy, Acting Registrar, Central Florida Junior College, Ocala, Fla. 

Lucille G. Norman, Director of Admissions, Hood College, Frederick, Md. 

Arthur B. Northrup, Registrar, New England School of Theology, Lenox, Mass. 

Irving W. Parker, Dean of Admissions and Records, University of San Diego College for 
Men, San Diego, Calif. 

Mrs. Evelyn H. Pringle, Registrar, St. John’s River Junior College, Palatka, Fla. 

Ruth J. Richardson, Registrar, American Institute of Foreign Trade, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Mrs. Dixie Etheridge Rupp, Registrar, Jacksonville University, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Dr. Donald R. Salisbury, Director of Admissions, Glassboro State College, Glassboro, N.J. 

Chester H. Sloat, Director of Admissions, Pennsylvania Military College, Chester, Pa. 

Chester E. Taylor, Director of Admissions and Registrar, Hutchinson Junior College, 
Hutchinson, Kan. 

Fred Vogel, Dean of Students and Registrar, Daytona Beach Junior College, Daytona 
Beach, Fla. 

Brooks M. Waggoner, Registrar, Manatee Junior College, Bradenton, Fla. 

John Wakefield, Director of Admissions, The American University, Washington, D.C. 

C. O. Williams, Assistant to the President for Special Services, The Pennsylvania State 
University, University Park, Pa. 


The Constitution of AACRAO provides that membership in AACRAO is 
basically institutional, which means that members of AACRAO are primarily 
those associated with institutions of higher learning. All those in a given institu- 
tion who have responsibility for admissions, registration, or records, are entitled 
to become members. The annual membership fee for an institution having but 
one member is $25.00, while the fee for an institution having two members 
totals $35.00, three members $45.00, four members, $55.00, and so on. Al- 
though a committee of our association is at work attempting to clarify the con- 
stitutional statements concerning membership, it is unlikely that the basic pro- 
visions above will be changed. 

Examination of the current roster of members, published in the Spring 1959 
edition of College and University, reveals that a substantial number of institu- 
tions of large size or complex organization are not taking full advantage of the 
opportunity for multiple membership in AACRAO. It is quite noticeable that 
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many large institutions continue to list only one person as being a member of 
AACRAO, even though several representatives of the institution are active in 
AACRAO affairs. 

It would seem appropriate that where more than one person exercises pro- 
fessional responsibility in Admissions and/or the work of the Registrar, all 
such persons ought to become AACRAO members, in order that each may re- 
ceive copies of all AACRAO publications, and so that all may more legitimately 
participate in AACRAO affairs. 

During the coming year, an effort will be made to bring this matter to the 
attention of those institutions particularly affected. If successful, this campaign 
will not only increase the distribution of our publications among those who really 
need them, but will at the same time increase the income from members paying 
dues. The latter is no small consideration, in view of the increased activity 
being carried on by AACRAO committees. 


FUTURE MEETINGS 


The 1960 meeting will be held in Los Angeles, California. Edgar L. Lazier, 
of UCLA, is Chairman of Local Arrangements. The 1961 meeting will be in 
Miami, Florida. We will meet in Kansas City in 1962, in New York in 1963, 
and in Omaha in 1964. 


46th ANNUAL AACRAO April 18-22, 1960 
MEETING LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Since introducing myself to you as your President on April 24, 1959, I have 
led a very challenging and exciting life. It has been a wonderful experience to 
visit the regional associations, to attend national meetings, and to correspond 
with the men and women who are so active with our Association. It was an 
extra pleasure to have the Executive Committee meet in Alabama, since it gave 
me an opportunity on my own campus to point with pride to our officers as “top- 
flight’ leaders in the field of higher education. In all of this I have found that 
our Association is held in high respect, due to the fine professional activity job 
which has been, and is being done, by Ted McCarrel and Jim Hitt, as Vice- 
Presidents, Sam Nock as Editor of our COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY, Bob 
Hewes and his committee on Research and Service, Bob Mahn wich our publica- 
tions, Irene Davis with Evaluation and Standards, and with the hundreds who are 
serving on committees. It is stimulating to see such an active professional group 
at work. 

I urge you to attend the Annual Meeting in Los Angeles. We will be celebrat- 
ing our fiftieth anniversary, with Charlie Harrell’s excellent program. Remember 
in attending the Annual Meeting, it is not merely what you learn, but the contacts 
you make that will mean so much to you in your work. 

My sincere thanks go to all of you for your splendid cooperation in the work 
of our great Association. 


Faithfully yours, 
WILLIAM F. ADAMS, President 


Published by the Committee 


Robert E. Mahn, Chairman, 
Ohio University, Athens 








PREVIEW OF LOS ANGELES 


Better mark your calendar and start making plans to attend! 


Monpay, APRIL 18 


7:30 P.M. Informal Reception 
8:30 P.M. Opening General Session 


TUESDAY, APRIL 19 
10:00-11:30 A.M. Workshops 
12:00- 2:30 P.M. The Green Badge Luncheon* 
2:45- 5:00 P.M. Question Box 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 20 
9:00-11:30 A.M. General Session and Business Meeting 
12:00- 1:45 P.M. Regional Association Luncheons* * 
2:00 P.M. TOURS 


THURSDAY, APRIL 21 
9:00-11:30 A.M. General Session and Business Meeting 
1:30- 3:00 p.M. Workshops 
3:15- 4:45 p.m. Workshops 
6:30 P.M. Banquet 
Toastmaster—Don Winbigler 


FRIDAY, APRIL 22 


9:00-11:00 A.M. Question Box 
11:15-11:45 A.M. Closing General Session 


SPEAKERS FOR GENERAL SESSIONS INCLUDE: 
Charles E. Odegaard, President, University of Washington 
Glenn S. Dumke, President, San Francisco State College 
Homer Babbidge, Assistant Commissioner for Higher Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 
William C. Smyser, Past President of AACRAO, Registrar, Miami University 


The chairman of the Local Arrangements Committee is Edgar Lazier, U.C.L.A. 


* The Luncheon and Clinic for New Members, which has been a regular feature of recent 
annual meetings, is being replaced, in name at least, by the ““Green Badge Luncheon.” All 
new members will be fitted out with green registration badges, and this luncheon is being 
held in their honor. Although primarily for new members, all members of the association 
are expected to be in attendance. Opportunity to register for the Green Badge Luncheon will 
be provided at the time the annual meeting notifications are distributed. 


** Returning to an official place in the annual meeting program, after an absence of 
several years, are the Regional Association Luncheons. Each regional association is encouraged 
to meet together for lunch at that time, so that those members in attendance at the annual 
meeting may have the opportunity to make plans for their next regional meeting. Coordina- 
tion of the regional luncheons will be the responsibility of John Steinbaugh, Director of 
Admissions, University of Southern California, Los Angeles. Regional Associations wishing 
to make plans now for the luncheon, or having questions about the arrangements, should 
get in touch immediately with Mr. Steinbaugh. 
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A BRIEF REPORT ON PROFESSIONAL 
ACTIVITIES OF AACRAO 


TED McCarREL, Vice President in charge of Professional Activities 


General Committee on Professional Activities 

The General Committee on Professional Activities and one or two of the elected officers 
of the Association will meet in Chicago in December to discuss the current professional 
activities of AACRAO and to consider plans for new projects. 


Admissions Policies and Practices 


The committee is planning a study of AACRAO membership to learn to what extent and 
degree members of the Association are responsible for both admissions and work of the 
Registrar; in which institutions the responsibilities are shared by more than one individual, 
and in which institutions much of the work of admissions and record keeping is actually 
done by individuals with entirely different titles. The committee is also attempting to keep 
abreast of new developments in the field of admissions, and is seeking to find ways in which 
the Association may be of more assistance in admissions. 


Catalogues and Bulletins 


The committee is considering making a study of all the publications of a general nature 
to determine what the current status of the college catalogue is in American colleges. The 
committee is also concerned with the ways and means of making general college or uni- 
versity publications more effective. 


Committee on Foreign Students 

While the full committee meets only at the Annual Meeting, the chairman—William 
Strain of Indiana University—is supervising the publication of additional bulletins in the 
World Education series. The series is published under funds granted to the Association by 
the Fund for the Advancement of Education, and ways and means are being sought to secure 
a bit more help for the chairman so the publication schedule of foreign student bulletins 
can be stepped up. The World Education Series bulletins have received wide acceptance in 
Higher Education and it is hoped that the series may be brought nearer to completion in 
the next year or so. 


Credit Given by Educational Institutions 

The Editor of the 1960 edition of Credit Given by Educational Institutions—T. E. Kel- 
logg of the University of Minnesota—has promised to have the new edition available for 
distribution early in 1960. Plans are being developed for expanding the scope of this pub- 
lication in 1961. 


High School-College Relations 


The Steering Committee of the entire group will meet in Chicago in early January with 
representatives of the National Association of Secondary School Principals, and will con- 
tinue its work of developing better relationships with the Secondary School Principals at 
the National level. Some consideration will be given at the Chicago meeting to developing 
an adequate guide for high school transcripts for use by secondary schools, and continued 
attention will be directed toward state and national testing programs. 


Public Relations 

The committee is continuing to consider sites for future National meetings and to work 
on plans to make certain that the work of the Association is known by other segments of 
higher education. 
Placement 

O. W. Wagner, Chairman, Washington University, St. Louis, continues to be busy 
in referring individuals to colleges or universities that are seeking Admissions Officers 
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and Registrars. A new information blank and registration form has been developed and 
an attempt is being made to follow up a bit more closely on referrals. 


Special Publications 

The chairman of the committee—Robert Mahn of Ohio University—continues to edit 
all of the publications of the Association except College and University and Credit Given 
by Educational Institutions. Mr. Mahn is also responsible for the distribution of publications 
to the membership of AACRAO and for the sale of publications to other individuals in 


higher education. 


Machine Equipment 

Since the publication of the bulletin on Office Machines in the spring of 1959, the com- 
mittee has been keeping up to date with new developments in the field of office machines 
and is compiling information for the publication of a new edition of the bulletin in 1961 or 


1962. 


Office Management and Practices 

The committee has completed the editing of the bulletin on the retention of student 
records which should be released in the spring of 1960. The committee is also working on 
beginning a comprehensive study of office management principles as they apply to offices of 
Registrars and Admissions Officers and other administrative officers in higher education. 


Research and Service 

The general committee on Research and Service has been considering all of the research 
and service aspects of the Association and has approved the projects that are being carried 
on by various sub-committees. The committee has been particularly interested in promoting 
the work of the committee on Basic Data and Definitions. 


Sub-committee on Enrollment Projections 

Dr. Joseph Lins of the University of Wisconsin is working on the development of a 
manual that should be very helpfui to individual institutions that are desirous of projecting 
their enrollments to 1970 or later. It is expected that this manual will be available for publi- 


cation early in 1960. 


Sub-committee on Space Utilization 

The committee is working on the collection and handling of additional normative data to 
supplement the Association’s recent publication on the utilization of classroom, laboratory, 
and office space. Most of the work of analyzing the data and supplementing the recent pub- 
lication will be done by Dr. James Doi of the University of Colorado. 


Sub-committee on Scheduling with Electronic Computers 

Most of the work for the committee is centered at Purdue University. Refinement of tech- 
niques of developing schedules with the use of computers is being emphasized. Considerable 
work has also been done with some of the computer manufacturers on the problems of not 
only scheduling students into classes but also in the development of efficient schedules for 


institutions. 


Sub-committee on Student Migration 

The committee has completed writing a manual to supplement the extensive study, Home 
State of American College Students, which was published in 1959. The supplementary manual 
will be distributed to the membership of AACRAO in early 1960. 


Sub-committee on Relations with Selective Service 

The committee has been maintaining liaison with the National Office of Selective Service 
in Washington and will report any significant changes in Selective Service policy whenever 
necessary. 


Sub-committee on Fall Enrollment Reports 
The committee has continued to consider the advisability of the Association publishing 
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a fall enrollment report. If this is done, the report would probably be a compilation of the 
fall enrollment reports done in most of the states by members of the Association. 


Sub-committee on Relations with Liberal Education for Adults 
This committee continues to consult at irregular intervals with the Center for Liberal 
Education for Adults in Chicago. 


Sub-committee on University Calendar 

This committee hopes to have a comprehensive report completed on the University calen- 
dar in time for its distribution to AACRAO membership before the annual meeting in Los 
Angeles in the spring of 1960. The report will contain an analysis of the quarter system, the 
semester system, and the new trimester system now being considered by several colleges and 
universities. 


Sub-Committee on Basic Data and Definitions 

The project relating to basic data and definitions, described briefly in the Spring 1959 
issue of this Newsletter, has been given serious study throughout the summer and fall, and 
has been renamed ‘Minimum Data and Definitions.” The Steering Committee includes mem- 
bership from AACRAO, and representation from the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, the United States Office of Education, the National Federation of Business Officers 
Association, the New England Board of Higher Education, the Office of Statistical Informa- 
tion and Research of the American Council on Education, and the Student Aid Officers 
Organization. The general plan of operation of this project is now taking shape, and in- 
volves the following three parts: 

I. General identification of ways in which basic data originating in registrars’ offices 
may be used. This in turn takes two general directions: first, areas in which such 
data can be of local value, in institutional research, and in regional statistical proj- 
ects; second, in fulfilling requests for statistical information in major recurring 
publications of a national scope. A list of such publications is being developed. 

II. Identification of minimum data. From close examination of the needs developed 
above, a comprehensive list of minimum data will develop, indicating those facts 
that should be collected routinely by every registrar for his own local use, and to 
enable him to anticipate and answer intelligently and promptly requests made on the 
part of recurring publications. 

III. In order that the data may be more nearly comparable, and so that those producing 
data may be relieved of some of the routine frustrations brought about by inade- 
quate definitions, a complete re-definition of the basic data essential to proper 
understanding of higher education is planned as the third phase of this project. 
This will amount essentially to a revision and up-dating of AACRAO’s “Glossary 
of Terms Used by Registrars and Admissions Officers,” produced originally by 
Robert E. Mahn, and published in 1956. 


The preliminary description of the above project has been enthusiastically received 
and supported wherever presented, as being one of the more significant projects attempted 
by AACRAO in recent years. The Steering Committee will meet in Los Angeles at the 
time of the annual meeting in April, to review progress to date and examine methods 
of further implementation and development of this project. As soon as material be- 
comes available for publication and distribution, it will be disseminated to the mem- 
bership through normal publication channels, as well as through this Newsletter, and 
by means of speakers to regional associations. 


Sub-committee on Relations with American College Association and American Association 
of Junior Colleges 

The AACRAO sub-committee has met with representatives of the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges and the American Association of Junior Colleges and the three groups 
have made a joint statement on some of the areas in which close cooperation and under- 
standing seems indicated. This statement is published elsewhere in this Newsletter. 
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Sub-committee on Activities of AACRAO Members 

Ethelyn Toner, University of Washington, is keeping on a current basis the record of 
activities of members of the Association in various Association assignments. The ac- 
tivity record is of particular help to the Nominating Committee and to the Executive 
Committee in attempting to involve as many members of the Association as possible in 
committee activities and in the programs of the National meetings. 


Sub-committee on Relationships of ACPA, NAWDC, NASPA with AACRAO 


Robert Grose, Amherst, is representing AACRAO in the plans for the development 
of a new council on educational research and is also working with various personnel 
Organizations on the professional preparation and education of student personnel workers. 
Robert Hewes, MIT, has been working with the various research centers for Higher 
Education and Fred Thomason, University of Tennessee, has been the contact individual 
for AACRAO with Academic Deans and other Admissions Officers. 


Transcript Adequacy 

The committee published a revised Adequate Transcript Guide in 1959. The current 
committee is considering how the guide could be more effectivly used and is considering 
the use of a check list for individual institutional use. The committee also has plans for 
continuing to work with the Graduate Deans, with the State Directors of Teacher Certifica- 
tion, and with other National groups that use college transcripts. The committee is also 
devoting some attention to the problems of recording work done by Advanced Programs 
and is considering the question of whether or not to record high school units, particularly 
for transfer students. 


Television 

The committee has distributed its last year’s report on the status of educational television 
to the members of the Association, and has asked for informaion about any new develop- 
ments in this field. The committee will probably issue a report in the spring of 1960, 
bringing together in summary form the recent developments in the field of educational 
television. 
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THE COMMITTEE ON JUNIOR AND 
SENIOR COLLEGES 


HERMAN SPINDT, Past President 


In March 1958, AACRAO was invited to join with the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges and the American Association of Junior Colleges in a committee 
study of the problems of transfer from junior colleges to four-year colleges. Pre- 
vious to our participation, the two other associations had a joint committee which 
had defined a number of problems to be considered: 


1. Guidance in both the junior college and four-year college. 

2. The proper use of tests in admission, placement, and guidance of transfer students. 

3. Scholarships and employment opportunities for transfers. 

4, Difficulties in transfer—interpretation of grades, credit for courses, eligibility for 
athletics, acceptance of courses in satisfaction of general education requirements, and 
prerequisites for later work. 

5. Development of professional relationships between faculties of four-year and two- 
year colleges. 

6. Research on problems of transfer students. 


In October 1958, the joint committee of the three Associations agreed on a 
tentative statement of policy to be submitted for discussion by each of the As- 
sociations with a view to approval, in principle, by 1960. It wil! be noted that 
continued study is called for, and so some of the statements would be revised 
as a result of experience and research. Fundamentally, the statement recognizes 
the accredited junior college as the equivalent of the first two years of a four-year 
college—see especially items III, IV, and V. The statement further recognizes 
problems inherent in differences in grading standards. 


Tentative Statement of Policy 


I. Four-year and two-year colleges should seek better means of communication in regard 

to mutual problems. The following procedures are suggested: 

. Transfer regulations published in catalogues. . 

. State and regional conferences on mutual problems. 

. Visitations in both directions. 

. Maximum participation by college faculty and administrative personnel in pro- 

fessional associations that cut across lines of institutions by type. 

5. Appropriate personnel should become familiar with the publications of AAC, 
AAJC, and AACRAO. 

II. Both four-year and two-year colleges should make continuing studies of the academic 
success of transfers and other problems met by transferring students. In this connec- 
tion, the four-year colleges should furnish to two-year colleges records made by the 
transferring students. Research is needed in the following fields: 

1. Academic problems of transfers. 

2. Reasons for seemingly excessive drop-outs of junior college transfers. 
3. Participation by college transfers in student activities. 

4. Means of meeting financial needs of transfers. 

III. For purposes of admission and acceptance of credit, the four-year college should 
treat the two-year college applicant no less favorably than the transfer applicant 
from a four-year college. 

IV. The transfer student should not be subjected to any qualifying test not applicable to 

the ‘“‘native” student. 
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V. Courses taken in one college should be accepted for transfer credit if the content fits 
the educational purposes of the receiving college. 

VI. Junior college grading practices should be such as to provide the student with reliable 
guidance in the choice of a four-year college and his major field of study. 

VII. The four-year college should provide for due consideration of two-year college grades 
in the award of scholarships, honor standing, and election to honorary societies. 

VIII. Four-year colleges should study the desirability of increasing the proportion of upper 
division students and should recognize the two-year college as a source of desirable 
students. 

IX. Four-year colleges should give special consideration to educational needs of the gradu- 
ate of the two-year college because he cannot continue beyond the second year at the 
two-year institution. 

* * * 


Certain differences of opinion appeared in the discussion of these principles 
by the Associations during 1959. Some junior college people want the four-year 
colleges to give credit for all junior college courses. Members of AACRAO 
know, however, that many of us do not give credit on transfer for all courses 
given in four-year colleges—e.g., a liberal arts college may refuse to give transfer 
credit for courses of a vocational nature, or a public college may refuse credit 
for certain types of courses in religion. In the opinion of the joint committee, 
item V comes nearer to present acceptable practice than does any more liberal 
statement. 

Plans are being made by the joint committee to engage in extensive study of 
transfer problems of students in moving from two-year to four-year colleges. 

The AACRAO members of the joint committee believe that this joint com- 
mittee has the possibility of great value to both our Associations and to higher 
education in the United States, and therefore will present the following motion 
to the 1960 convention, and ask for your approval: 

“1. That AACRAO approve in principle the statement developed by the Committee on 

Junior and Senior Colleges. 

“2. That AACRAO approve continuance of our membership on the Committee on Junior 
and Senior Colleges with a view to improvement in policies and procedures affecting 
transfer of junior college students to four-year colleges.” 
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MODIFICATIONS IN THE MEMBERSHIP FILES 


ENbicoTr A. BATCHELDER, Treasurer 


1, NEW MEMBERS. These names represent new institutions, or new additional 
memberships in an institution already holding an institutional membership: 


Mr. Harold A. Adams, Director of Admissions, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash- 
ington 

Mr. Robert A. Anderson, Assistant Director of Admissions and Assistant Registrar, Kansas 
State University, Manhattan, Kansas 

Mr. Les Bayer, Registrar, Lutheran Concordia College, Austin, Texas 

Lt. Col. Hazel E. Benn, Head, Education and Information Section, Personnel Department, 
U. S. Marine Corps, Washington, D.C. 

Mr. William Berry, Director of Admissions, Green Mountain College, Poultney, Vermont 

Mr. William L. Brinkley, Jr., Assistant Registrar, Duke University, Durham, North 
Carolina 

Mr. Nicholas A. Campanile, Registrar (Campus Division), Fordham University, Bronx 
58, New York 

Mr. Gene V. Chenoweth, Director of Admissions, Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Mr. Joseph A. Cincotta, Registrar, New York Institute of Technology, 135 West 70th 
Street, New York City, New York 

Mr. Robert W. Cloutier, Assistant Director of Admissions, Northeastern University, 360 
Huntington Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts 

Mr. J. Douglas Conner, Registrar, Southern Methodist University, Dallas 5, Texas 

Mr. John Conway, Registrar, Boston College, College of Business Administration, Chest- 
nut Hill, Massachusetts. 

Col. William L. Cottee, Director of Student Personnel, Pennsylvania Military College, 
Chester, Pennsylvania 

Mr. W. A. Cox, Associate Registrar, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 

Mrs, Laura M. Cross, Assistant Registrar, University of Wichita, Wichita 14, Kansas 

Mr. Wesley Daniels, Scheduling Officer and Assistant to the Dean of Administration, 
Rutgers, The State University, New Brunswick, New Jersey 

Mr. David L. Darden, Assistant to the Dean of Admissions and Records, University of 
Alabama, University, Alabama 

Mrs. Mildred H. Davis, Registrar, Piedmont College, Demorest, Georgia 

Dr. John R. Edwards, Jr., Director of Admissions, Westminster College, New Wilmington, 
Pennsylvania 

Mr. D. W. Evans, Registrar, University of Southern California, University Park, Los 
Angeles 7, California 

Dr. Carl G. Fahrbach, Jr., Assistant Director of Admissions, University of Kansas, Law- 
rence, Kansas 

Carmelita E. Geraci, Registrar, Foothill Junior College District, Mountain View, Cali- 
fornia 

Dr. Clinton C. Gilliam, Registrar, University of California, Berkeley 4, California 

Mr. Alan P. Gordon, Registrar, University of Waterloo, Waterloo, Ontario 

Dr. C. Sylvester Green, Vice President, William Jewell College, Liberty, Missouri 

Rev. Francis E. Grogan, C.§.C., Registrar-Admissions, Stonehill College, North Easton, 
Massachusetts 

Mr. Walter Hahn, Director of Scholastic Probation and Associate Professor of Education, 
Wayne State University, Detroit, Michigan 

Mr. John C. Hattendorf, Assistant Registrar, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21, Ohio 

Mr. Kenneth Heafield, Director of Admissions, Michigan College of Mining and Tech- 
nology, Houghton, Michigan é; 

Mr. John B. Herron, Supervisor of Records, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Penn- 
sylvania 


9 
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Ruth Jass, Registrar, Bradley University, Peoria, Illinois 

Mr. James E. Kinard, Director of Admissions, College of Arts and Sciences, University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia 

Mr. Harold H. Kuhlman, Director of Admissions, Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan 

Mrs. Irma N. Laase (Mrs. Leroy T.), Assistant Registrar, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Nebraska 

Dr. Oliver H. Laine, Dean, Catonsville Community College, Catonsville 28, Maryland 

Mr. Harold M. Lawrence, Registrar, University of Maine, Portland, Maine 

Mr. Lyle B. Leisenring, Assistant Registrar, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michi- 
gan 

Mr. Fred R. McDaniel, Director of Admissions, Eastern Michigan University, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan 

Mr. Godfrey L. Macauley, Registrar, University of New South Wales, Keningston, Aus- 
tralia 

Miss Mildred Marohn, Assistant Registrar, Concordia Theological Seminary, Springfield, 
Illinois 

Mr. Martin J. Meade, Director of Admissions, Fordham University, New York 58, New 
York 

A. D. Millard, Registrar, Northwest Bible College, Kirkland, Washington 

Miss Edna Muntz, Registrar of the Department of Nursing, University of Rochester, 
Rochester 20, New York 

Mr. E. Glenn Overton, Assistant Director, Admissions and Registration, North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh, North Carolina 

Mr. William S. Patrick, Director of Admissions, Georgia State College of Business Ad- 
ministration, Atlanta, Georgia 

Mr. Richard R. Perry, Director of Admissions, The University of Toledo, Toledo 6, Ohio 

Mr. Ronald A. Peterson, Director of Admissions, Seattle University, Seattle, Washington 

Miss Teresa Pradat, Recorder, University of Alabama, University, Alabama 

Miss Harriet F. Purdy, Registrar of the Medical Center, University of Rochester, Rochester 
20, New York 

Mr. Richard D. Rowray, Assistant Registrar and Director of Admissions, Ball State Teach- 
ers College, Muncie, Indiana 

Dr. Hugh E. Sarles, Director of Admissions, Wayne State University, Detroit, Michigan 

Mr. Rudolph Schmidt, Registrar, Covenant College and Theological Seminary, St. Louis 5, 
Missouri 

K. L. Schultz, General Motors Institute, Flint, Michigan 

Sister M. Margaret Rita, Director of Admissions, Saint Mary’s College, Notre Dame, In- 
diana 

Mrs. B. D. Smith, Registrar, Mary Allen College, Crockett, Texas 

Miss Ida M. Squitieri, Assistant to the Registrar, Columbia University, New York 27, 
New York 

Mr. Paul G. Stelter, Registrar, California Concordia College, 6325 Camden Street, Oakland 
5, California 

Mr. Dale B. Terry, Assistant Director of Admissions, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois 

Mr. E. Bruce Thomas, Director of Admissions, Philadelphia Museum College of Art, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 

Mr. G. Willis Toms, Director of Admissions and Registrar, Biola College, La Mirada, 
California 

Rev. Paul J. Wagner, S. M., Director of Admissions, University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio 

. Herschel L. Wallace, Director of Student Services, Dearborn Center of The University 

of Michigan, 4901 Evergreen Road, Dearborn, Michigan 

Mr. Robert J. Williams, Associate Dean Admissions and Records, San Fernando Valley 
State College, 18111 Nordhoff, Northridge, California 

Mrs. Gladys Weingeroff, Registrar, Daytona Beach Junior College, Daytona Beach, Florida 

Mr. Frederic M. Wescott, Jr., Registrar, Prince George’s Community College, Suitland, 
Maryland 
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NEW—HONORARY MEMBER 


Mr. Roy Armstrong, The John Motley Morehead Foundation, P. O. Box 348, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina 


2. CHANGES IN PERSONNEL. These are names of persons new to AACRAO, 
replacing those who previously held memberships in the institution indicated: 


W. W. Abendroth, Registrar, Case Institute of Technology, Cleveland, Ohio 

Rev. Brother Alexander, O.S.F., Registrar, St. Francis College, Brooklyn, New York 

Mr. Harvard W. Archerd, Student Personnel Services, University of Minnesota, Duluth, 
Minnesota 

Virginia M. Avey, Acting Registrar, Furman University, Woman’s College, Greenville, 
South Carolina 

Mr. Ronald C. Bauer, President, Inter American University of Puerto Rico, San German, 
Puerto Rico 

Mr. John E. Bevan, Registrar, Drew University, Madison, New Jersey 

Mr. Carl E. Bickley, Registrar, Evansville College, Evansville, Indiana 

Mr. Robert P. Bilgrave, Director of Admissions, The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Maryland 

Mr. John C. Brayton, Registrar, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 

Mr. J. Irving Brooks, Registrar, Chowan College, Murfreesboro, North Carolina 

Mrs. Roberta D. Brown, Registrar, Arkansas College, Batesville, Arkansas 

L. Y. Bryant, Registrar, Southern Technical Institute, Chamblee, Georgia 

Dr. Alma P. Burton, Dean of Admissions and Records, Brigham Young University, Provo, 
Utah 

Mr. A. C. Carpenter, Registrar, Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical College, Alcorn, Mis- 
sissippi 

Dr. Robert S. Cope, Registrar and Director of Admissions, College of Wooster, Wooster, 
Ohio 

Mr. Lloyd W. Cornell, Jr., Dean of Admissions, Brown University, Providence, Rhode 
Island 

Mr. Ralph J. Cummings, Admissions Officer, San Jose State College, San Jose, California 

Mr. David Cunagin, Dean and Registrar, Lindsey Wilson College, Columbia, Kentucky 

Mother Hortense Doyle, R.S.C.J., Registrar, Maryville College, St. Louis, Missouri 

Mr. David B. Drake, Registrar, Central Bible Institute and Seminary, Springfield, Missouri 

Dyre Dyresen, Registrar, Emanuel Missionary College, Berrien Springs, Michigan 

F. R. Eckford, Registrar, Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago, Illinois 

Mr. James H. Elliott, Director of Admissions and Registrar, New Mexico Highlands Uni- 
versity, Las Vegas, New Mexico 

Mr. John L. Ewert, Registrar, Tabor College, Hillsboro, Kansas 

Rev. Ezra J. Fenton, O.S.A., Registrar, Merrimack College, North Andover, Massachusetts 

Mr. Robert T. Filep, Registrar, Mills College of Education, New York, New York 

Mr. John M. Fisher, Admissions and Records, University of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota 

Mr. Arthur Frankston, Assistant to Dean, Dickinson School of Law, Carlisle, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Mr. Lewis W. Furda, Director of Admissions, University of Dubuque, Dubuque, Iowa 

Mr. Milton H. Genge, Registrar, Shenandoah College and Shenandoah Conservatory of 
Music, Dayton, Virginia 

Mr. Fred H. Gertz, Registrar, Alfred University, Alfred, New York 

Mr. Gerald R. Gifford, Director of Admissions, Colorado Woman’s College, Denver, Colo- 
rado 

J. L. Green, Director of Admissions, Northrop Institute of Technology, Inglewood, Cali- 
fornia 

G. A. Hagerman, Registrar, The University of Akron, Akron, Ohio 

Mr. Lee Hall, Registrar, Western State College of Colorado, Gunnison, Colorado 

Dr. H. C. Hamilton, Registrar, Morehouse College, Atlanta, Georgia 

Mr. Robert Harper, Registrar, Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois 
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Mr. Alfred S. Hassell, Registrar, Elon College, Elon, North Carolina 

Dr. George C. Herndon, Registrar, New Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary, New 
Orleans, Louisiana 

Mr. John W. Heussman, Registrar, Concordia Theological Seminary, Springfield, Ilinois 

Mr. Richard D. Hibbard, Registrar, Wisconsin State College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 

H. T. Higgins, Registrar, Charlotte College, Charlotte, North Carolina 

Mr. Harold M. Hirshman, Registrar, Rutgers University, The College of South Jersey, 
Camden, New Jersey 

Mr. John W. Hollenbach, Vice President, Hope College, Holiand, Michigan 

K. D. Holshouser, Director of Admissions and Registrar, Pfeiffer College, Misenheimer, 
North Carolina 

Dr. Robert L. Holt, Registrar, East Carolina College, Greenville, North Carolina 

Helen A. Holton, Registrar and Director of Admissions, Anderson College, Anderson, In- 
diana 

Mr. Frederick R. Houser, Registrar, The George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 

Rev. Charles T. Huegelmeyer, Registrar and Admissions Officer, Maryknoll College, Glen 
Ellyn, Illinois 

Oren B. Huffer, Registrar and Director of Admissions, Indiana Technical College, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana 

Mr. Joe Jefferson, Director of University Admissions, Columbia University, New York, 
New York 

Mrs. Robert July, Registrar, Finch College, New York, New York 

Dr. Clyde Keutzer, Director of Admissions, Yeshiva University, Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, New York, New York 

Mr. Edward W. Lautenschlager, Registrar, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia 

Dr. Harmon Lawman, Dean and Registrar, San Angelo College, San Angelo, Texas 

Mary Alice Lee, Registrar, Seattle University, Seattle, Washington 

Jane Ann Legnard, Registrar, Columbia College, Chicago, Illinois 

Jeanne Leland, Assistant Registrar, Hamline University, St. Paul, Minnesota 

W. D. Livingston, Registrar, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina 

Jean Luchsinger, Registrar, Baptist Missionary Training School, Chicago, Illinois 

Mr. Francis McCarthy, Registrar, Grand Rapids Junior College, Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Miss Zdena Majzlik, Registrar, Conservative Baptist Theological Seminary, Denver, Colo- 


rado 

Rev. Norman A. Meiklejohn, A.A., Registrar, Assumption College, Worcester, Massachu- 
setts 

Mr. A. R. Merchent, Registrar, Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg, Virginia 

Mr. Theodore G. Meyers, Assistant Registrar, Canisius College, Buffalo, New York 

Mary L. Milner, Registrar, Moore Institute of Arts, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Mr. Francis G. Morgan, Acting Registrar, Eastern Montana College of Education, Billings, 
Montana 

Leona S. Morris, Assistant Dean, Student Personnel, Baltimore Junior College, Baltimore, 
Maryland 

Mrs. Miriam Mostow, Recorder, Yeshiva University, Stern College, New York, New York 

Mother M. deLourdes, Registrar, Marymount College, New York, New York 

Mother M. Majella, Registrar, Marymount College, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 

Mother Richard Marie, Registrar, Marymount Junior College, Arlington, Virginia 

Mother St. Maria Pauline, Registrar, Notre Dame College of Staten Island, Staten Island, 
New York 

P. C. Nicholson, Registrar, Colorado Woman's College, Denver, Colorado 

Mr. Harry W. O’Kane, Registrar, South Texas College, Houston, Texas 

Mr. James M. Orr, Registrar, New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton, New Jersey 

Maurice C. Overholt, Registrar, Flint Junior College, Flint, Michigan 

Mr. Emerial Owen, Registrar, McKendree College, Lebanon, Illinois 

Mary Lou Peckham, Registrar, Atlantic Union College, South Lancaster, Massachusetts 

Mr. E. Sterl Phinney, Registrar, Taylor University, Upland, Indiana 

Mr. Paul O. Picton, Registrar, Western Montana College of Education, Dillon, Montana 

Mr. Edward V. Ploenges, Registrar, Millikin University, Decatur, Illinois 
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Jeannette Poore, Registrar, Everett Junior College, Everett, Washington 

Florence M. Porter, Registrar, Casper College, Casper, Wyoming 

Ramon C. Portugal, Acting Registrar, University of the Philippines, Quezon City, Philip- 
pines 

Mr. John B. Ransom, Director of Admissions, The University of the South, Sewanee, 
Tennessee 

Mr. Nicholas A. Raselzki, Director of Admissions, Babson Institute of Business Adminis- 
tration, Babson Park, Massachusetts 

Mr. Bernard A. Reed, Director of Admissions, New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton, 
New Jersey 

Mr. James L. Rhodes, Dean of Instruction and Records, Coalinga College, Coalinga, Cali- 
fornia 

R. Ross, Registrar, University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada 

Mrs. Pearl E. Rupp, Registrar, Jacksonville University, Jacksonville, Florida 

Rev. Martin F. Saarinen, Registrar, Suomi College, Hancock, Michigan 

Mr. Edgar L. Sagan, Director of Admissions and Placement, Hartwick College, Oneonta, 
New York 

Mr. Marvin J. Schmitt, Registrar, Tusculum College, Greeneville, Tennessee 

Mr. P. Lyle Schufeldt, Registrar, Owosso College, Owosso, Michigan 

Violeta W. Shearer, Registrar, Centre College of Kentucky, Danville, Kentucky 

Mr. Walter N. Sheil, Director of Admissions, St. Peter's College, Jersey City, New Jersey 

Miss Henriette Simon, Registrar, Western College for Women, Oxford, Ohio 

Lois Simons, Registrar, Winona State Teachers College, Winona, Minnesota 

Sister Anne Theodora, C.S.J., Registrar, Catholic University of Puerto Rico, Ponce, Puerto 
Rico 

Sister Catherine Gertrude, O.P., Registrar, St. Catharine Junior College, St. Catharine, 
Kentucky 

Sister M. Gratia, O.P., Registrar, Albertus Magnus College, New Haven, Connecticut 

Sister Lucille Anne, Directress of Admissions, College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station, 
New Jersey 

Sister M. Margaret Rita, Director of Admissions, St. Mary's College, Notre Dame, Indiana 

Sister M. Tarcisia, Registrar, Sacred Heart College, Wichita, Kansas 

Sister Marie André, Registrar, Loretto Junior College, Nerinx, Kentucky 

Sister Marie Therese, Registrar, St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Maryland 

Sister Mary Doris, Registrar, Holy Family College, Manitowoc, Wisconsin 

Sister Patrick Joseph Schlett, C.S.J. Registrar, The College of St. Teresa, Kansas City, 
Missouri 

Sister Rose Michele, Registrar, Maryknoll Teachers College, Maryknoll, New York 

Sister Ruth Albert, O. P., Barry College, Miami, Florida 

Mr. Chester H. Sloat, Director of Admissions, Pennsylvania Military College, Chester, 
Pennsylvania 

Mrs. Elizabeth Smith, Registrar, Eastern Arizona College, Thatcher, Arizona 

Rev. Francis X. Smith, O.S.A., Director of Admissions, Villanova University, Villanova, 
Pennsylvania 

H. J. Soeters, Registrar, San Francisco State College, San Francisco, California 

Mr. Lester D. Stephens, Registrar, University of Corpus Christi, Corpus Christi, Texas 

I. Glen Stroud, Registrar, Peabody Institute of the City of Baltimore, Baltimore, Maryland 

Miss Eleanor Tarrant, Director of Admissions, Finch College, New York, New York 

Mr. Theodore Tiffany, Registrar, Lincoln College, Lincoln, Illinois 

Miss Lois E. Torrence, University Registrar, American University, Washington, D.C. 

Eileen M. Tosney, Registrar, Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 

Miss M. O. Tucker, Registrar, Edward Waters College, Jacksonville, Florida 

Mrs. Helen Van Tassell, Registrar, Wenatchee Valley College, Wenatchee, Washington 

Mr. William Edward Walker, Dean of Admissions and Registrar, Converse College, 
Spartanburg, South Carolina 

Mr. John F. Watson, Director of Student Records, Yale University, New Haven, Con- 
necticut 

Mrs. Margaret Wetherson, Westminster Choir College, Princeton, New Jersey 
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J. M. Whitaker, Registrar, Texas Western College, El Paso, Texas 

B. Willenbrock, Dean of Students, State University of New York Agricultural and Tech- 
nical Institute, Farmingdale, New York 

Mr. Don Winandy, Registrar, Lewis College of Science and Technology, Lockport, Illinois 

R. S. Wolfe, Registrar, Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida 

Mr. Richard A. Yocom, Registrar, Willamette University, Salem, Oregon 

Hans Zbinden, Registrar, Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pennsylvania 


3. CHANGE OF TITLE. Listed below are members of the Association whose 
titles have been changed: 


Charles F. Elton, Registrar and Dean of Admissions, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Kentucky 

Mr. George A. Frounfelker, Registrar, Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pennsylvania 

G. H. Gramley, Registrar, Lycoming College, Williamsport, Pennsylvania 

Mr. Frank A. Grammer, Dean of Admissions, Newark College of Engineering and 
Newark Technical School, Newark, New Jersey 

J. L. Green, Director of Admissions, Northrop Institute of Technology, Inglewood, Cali- 
fornia 

L. C. McMillan, Registrar, Prairie View Agricultural and Mechanical College, Prairie 
View, Texas 

Mr. Alfred R. Mascolo, Registrar, New York City Community College, Brooklyn, New 
York 

Ruth W. Moe, Registrar, Wells College, Aurora, New York 

Mr. Robert A. Moore, Registrar, Central Baptist Theological Seminary, Kansas City, 
Kansas 

Mrs. Evelyn E. Nall, Registrar, Stillman College, Tuscaloosa, Alabama 

Orville Nothdurft, Dean of Admissions and Records, Bradley University, Peoria, Illinois 

True E. Pettengill, Admissions and Records, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota 

Mr. Robert J. Senkier, Dean of Admissions and Financial Aid—Graduate School of 
Business, Columbia University, New York, New York 

Sister Mary Eleanor, Registrar, Mount Mercy College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Mr. Joseph R. Stillwell, Director of Admissions, Canisius College, Buffalo, New York 


4, CHANGES IN NAME OF INSTITUTION. The following institutions, 
members of AACRAO, have changed their names as indicated: 








New Name 

Alabama State College, Montgomery, Alabama 

Azusa College, Azusa, California 

Bennett College, Greensboro, North Carolina 

Carleton University, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 

Casper College, Casper, Wyoming 

Central Connecticut State College, New Britain, 
Connecticut 

Central Michigan University, 
Michigan 

Chicago City Junior College—Wright Branch, 
Chicago, Illinois 

College of Osteopathic Medicine and Surgery, 
Des Moines, Iowa 

Hobart and William Smith Colleges, Geneva, New 
York 

Kansas State University, Manhattan, Kansas 


Mount Pleasant, 


Old Name 
Alabama State College for Negroes 
Pacific Bible College 
Bennett College for Women 
Carleton College 
Casper Junior College 
Teachers College of Connecticut 


Central Michigan College 

Wright Junior College 

Des Moines Still College of Oste- 
opathy and Surgery 

Hobart College 


Kansas State College of Agriculture 
and Applied Science 








' 
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MODIFICATIONS IN THE MEMBERSHIP FILES 


New Name 

Mount Mercy College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

New Mexico State University of Agriculture and 
Engineering and Science, University Park, 
New Mexico 

North Carolina State College, Raleigh, North 
Carolina 

Northrop Institute of Technology, Inglewood, Cali- 
fornia 

Peabody Institute of the City of Baltimore, Balti- 
more, Maryland 

Philadelphia College of Bible, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Potomac University, Washington, D.C. 


Sacramento City College, Sacramento, California 

State College, Florence, Alabama 

State University of New York Agricultural and 
Technical Institute, Farmingdale, New York 

Southern Connecticut State College, New Haven, 
Connecticut 

University of Wichita, Wichita, Kansas 

Wenatchee Valley College, Wenatchee, Washing- 
ton 

Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan 

William M. Rice Institute, Houston, Texas 
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Old Name 
Mount Mercy Junior College 


New Mexico College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts, State Col- 
lege, New Mexico 


North Carolina College of Agricul- 
ture and Engineering 


Northrop Aeronautical Institute 
Peabody Conservatory of Music 
Philadelphia Bible Institute 


Seventh Day Adventist Theological 
Seminary 


Sacramento Junior College 
State Teachers College 


State University Agricultural and 
Technical Institute 


New Haven College 


Municipal University of Wichita 
Wenatchee Junior College 


Western Michigan College of Edu- 
cation 


The Rice Institute 


5. CHANGE OF ADDRESS OF INSTITUTION. The following institutions 


have reported changes of address: 


Educational Support Programs, General Electric Company, Ossining, New York 

Golden Gate Baptist Theological Seminary, Strawberry Point, Mill Valley, California 
Northwest Bible College, Kirkland, Washington 
United States Air Force Academy, Colorado Springs, Colorado 





Name of 
Association 


Alabama ACRAO 


Association of 
Arkansas Registrars 


Colorado-W yoming 
ACRAO 


Florida ACRAO 


Georgia Association of 
College Registrars 


Illinois ACRAO 


Indiana ACRAO 


Kansas ACRAO 


Association of 
Kentucky Registrars 


Louisiana ACRAO 


REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


DIRECTORY OF REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS OF AACRAO, DECEMBER, 1959 


Name and Address 
of President 
Ralph Tanner 
Walker College 
Jasper, Alabama 


J. B. Keller 
University of Arkansas 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 


Marjorie Cutler 
University of Denver 
Denver, Colorado 


G. W. Allens, Jr., Dean 
and Admissions Officer 

Chipola Junior College 

Marianna, Florida 


Louise Thompson, Registrar 
Shorter College 
Rome, Georgia 


Miss Eunice Adcock, 
Recorder 

Knox College 

Galesburg, Illinois 


Nelson M. Parkhurst, 
Registrar 

Purdue University 

Lafayette, Indiana 


Thelma Book, Registrar 

Kansas Wesleyan 
University 

Salina, Kansas 


Charles Elton, Registrar 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 


James L. Powell, Registrar 


F. T. Nichols State College 
Thibodaux, Louisiana 
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Date and Place 
of Meetings 


October 12-13, 1959 
University of Arkansas 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 
Early October, 1960 
Little Rock University 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


November 20-21, 1959 
U. S. Air Force Academy 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


April 27, 1960 
Tampa, Florida 


March 23 or 24, 1960 
Atlanta, Georgia 


October 22-23, 1959 
Allerton State Park 
Monticello, Illinois 
October 26, 27, 28, 1960 
Peoria, Illinois 


October 20, 1959 
Wabash College 
Crawfordsville, Indiana 


October 15, 1959 
Ottawa University 
Ottawa, Kansas 
October, 1960 
University of Wichita 
Wichita, Kansas 


October 29, 1959 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 


November 13-14, 1959 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
March 4-5, 1960 

New Orleans, Louisiana 














REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Name of 
Association 


Michigan ACRAO 


Middle States Associa- 
tion of College Regis- 
trars and Officers of 
Admission 


Mississippi Association 
of College Registrars 


Missouri ACRAO 


Nebraska ACRAO 


New England ACRAO 


New Mexico ACRAO 


North Carolina ACRAO 


Association of Ohio 
College Registrars 


Oklahoma ACRAO 


Name and Address 
of President 


Everett Marshall, Registrar 
Eastern Michigan 
University 

Ypsilanti, Michigan 


Henry Rossi, Registrar and 
Director of Admissions 

St. John’s University 

Jamaica 32, New York 


L. W. Marsalis 

Mississippi State College 
for Women 

Columbus, Mississippi 


Neil Freeland 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 


F. H. Larson, Registrar 

Nebraska State Teachers 
College 

Peru, Nebraska 


Olga Ellis, Registrar 
Springfield College 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Donald S. Overturf 

New Mexico Western 
College 

Silver City, New Mexico 


Richard Tuthill 
Duke University 
Durham, North Carolina 


Robert W. Tripp, Registrar 
Mount Union College 
Alliance, Ohio 


Mrs. Millie A. Thomas, 


Registrar 
Southwestern State College 
Weatherford, Oklahoma 
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Date and Place 
of Meetings 
November 13, 1959 
Alma College 
Alma, Michigan 


November 11, 1960 
Ferris Institute 
Big Rapids, Michigan 


November 26, 27, 28, 1959 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 


March 16, 1960 
Jackson, Mississippi 


October 19-20, 1959 
Columbia, Missouri ‘ 
Oct. 31-Nov. 1, 1960 
St. Louis University 

St. Louis, Missouri q 


October 16, 1959 i 
University of Nebraska i 


Lincoln, Nebraska i 
May 6, 1960 } 
Concordia College i 

i 


Seward, Nebraska i 


November 5-6, 1959 
Williams Inn 
Williamstown, Massachusetts I 


November 10-11, 1960 
Dartmouth Inn 
Hanover, New Hampshire 


November 6-7, 1959 
New Mexico Institute of 
Mining and Technology 
Socorro, New Mexico 


November 4-5, 1959 
Durham, North Carolina 
November, 1960 


October 14, 15, 16, 1959 
Ohio University 
Athens, Ohio 

October, 1960 
University of Toledo 
Toledo, Ohio 
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Name of 
Association 


Pacific Coast ACRAO 


Puerto Rico ACRAO 


South Carolina Associa- 
tion of College 
Registrars 


Southern Association of 
College Registrars 


Tennessee ACRAO 


Texas Association of 
Collegiate Registrars 


Upper Midwest ACRAO 


Utah ACRAO 


Virginia ACRAO 


West Virginia ACRAO 


Wisconsin ACRAO 
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Name and Address 
of President 
David P. Arata, Registrar 
University of Santa Clara 
Santa Clara, California 


Sister Anne Theodora, 
Registrar 

Catholic University of 
Puerto Rico 

Ponce, Puerto Rico 


A. G. Carter, Dean-Reg- 
istrar 

Spartanburg Junior College 

Spartanburg, South 
Carolina 


Charles Walker, Registrar 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 


E. Claude Gardner, 
Registrar 

Freed-Hardeman College 

Henderson, Tennessee 


Alton B. Lee 
Baylor University 
Waco, Texas 


Merrill F. Fink 
Iowa State Teachers College 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 


Sister Mary Bethania, Reg- 
istrar 

College of St. Mary of the 
Wasatch 

Salt Lake City, Utah 


Dr. Edgar Bingham, 
Registrar 

Emory and Henry College 

Emory, Virginia 


Ernest L. Jones 

University of West 
Virginia 

Morgantown, West 
Virginia 

Ralph Weber 

Marquette University 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Date and Place 
of Meetings 
April 20, 1960 
Los Angeles, California 


November 24, 1959 
Spartanburg Jr. College 
Spartanburg, South Carolina 
April 9, 1960 

College of Charleston 
Charleston, South Carolina 


December 2, 1959 

Louisville, Kentucky 
November 30, 1960 
Memphis, Tennessee 


April 6, 1960 
Nashville, Tennessee 


November 17, 18, 19, 1959 
Houston, Texas 


October 18, 19, 20, 1959 
College of St. Thomas 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
October 23, 24, 25, 1960 
Iowa State University 
Ames, Iowa 


October, 1959 
University of Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


October 12, 1959 
John Marshall Hotel 
Richmond, Virginia 
October, 1960 
Virginian Hotel 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


October 14, 15, 16, 1959 
Charleston, West Virginia 


October 23, 1959 
Mount Mary College 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 














EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING 


The Executive Committee met in Tuscaloosa, Alabama, on November 6 and 7 
to transact business needing the attention of the Executive Committee, and to 
make plans for the annual meeting in Los Angeles next April. The following 
actions will be of immediate interest to the membership of AACRAO. 

Sam Nock, Dean of Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Pennsylvania, and 
Editor of College and University for the past three years, was reelected to a 
second three-year term as Editor of College and University, the term to expire 
May 31, 1963. All members of AACRAO should be grateful that we have avail- 
able a man of Sam’s executive and literary ability to fill this most important post. 
College and University, under Sam’s editorship, continues to progress in the 
direction established by Bill Smyser in establishing itself as an important journal 
in the field of higher education. 

The attention of the Executive Committee has been drawn to complaint and 
criticism regarding the length of the annual meeting and the travel distances in- 
volved. There exists, of course, a plan of rotation of sites of the annual meeting, 
which deliberately places them in various parts of the country so as to make it 
possible eventually for every registrar to attend an annual meeting reasonably 
close to his own campus. Moreover, the rotation plan provides that about half 
of our annual meetings are held in the central part of the country, so as to reduce 
excessive travel. 

As we hold meetings in some of the more exotic parts of the country, there is 
a tendency to devote more and more time to tours to points of local interest, so 
that the total over-all number of days has increased almost to a full week. In some 
institutions this creates adverse comment. In view of this, the Executive Com- 
mittee at its Tuscaloosa meeting went on record to instruct the Local Arrange- 
ments Committee for the Miami meeting to reduce the length of the program for 
that meeting by one day, with the understanding that subsequent annual meetings 
would also follow this practice, possibly even being held to a smaller number of 
days. 

The Committee on Constitution and By-Laws presented to the Executive Com- 
mittee at its Tuscaloosa meeting a proposal for revision of the AACRAO Consti- 
tution and By-Laws in the direction of clarifying and modifying the definitions 
for membership and payment of membership fee. The basic proposal of the com- 
mittee was approved by the Executive Committee. The Vice President in Charge 
of Regional Associations and Membership Promotion was made responsible for 
working with the Committee on Constitution and By-Laws in the matter of pre- 
paring the proposal for presentation to the membership for information and 
vote. At the present time, the plan is to prepare the proposal in writing and 
distribute it to all members prior to the Los Angeles meeting; to discuss the 
proposal in one of the business sessions at the Los Angeles meeting; and to take 
the final vote on the proposal by mail following the Los Angeles meeting. 

The membership proposal attempts to clarify the distinction between “‘institu- 
tional” and “‘associate’’ membership, and to simplify the assessment of dues to be 
paid by the various categories of members. 
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The following excerpt from a letter written by True Pettengill of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Member-at-Large of the Executive Committee, concerning 
the activities of AACRAO, may be of considerable interest to all. 


“One of the things that impressed me at our Executive Committee meeting in Tusca- 
loosa was the extent to which our Association, through its officers and committees, is ac- 
tively representing our members and exerting influence in educational affairs generally. 

Evidence of our being on the ball and in there pitching were reports such as: 

1. Our membership on the Inter-Associations Committee for cooperation of the Ameri- 
can College Personnel Association, National Association of Women Deans and Counselors, 
the National Association of School Personnel Administrators, and the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers, with our Association scheduled to hold 
the chairmanship for next year. 

2. The fact that our Association has been invited to meet with the Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards Group and have a place on their steering committee. 

3. Our participation with the Committee on Junior and Senior Colleges of the Associ- 
ation of American Colleges and the American Association of Junior Colleges regarding 
credit for junior college work. 

4. Our relationship with the National Association of Secondary School Principals 
through our Committee on High School-CoWege Relations. 

5. Our relations with the American Council on Education. 

6. The offer of financial assistance from the Fund for the Advancement of Education. 

7. Our joint activities with the American Educational Research Association and our par- 
ticipation in the proposed Council on Research in Higher Education. 

8. Relations with ACPA, NAWDC, and NASPA. 

9. Relations with the National Education Association, Office of Education, Bureau of 
the Census, National Science Foundation, National Institute of Public Health, and other 
agencies to the extent that these agencies are becoming more and more inclined to consult 
our Association before going ahead on things. 

Because I believe our membership generally is not aware of our activities in this regard, 
a brief article in the Newsletter telling of these various cooperative relationships which is 
evidence of our growing stature in educational affairs might be worthwhile. I think our 
members would like to know these things and that this knowledge would give them an 
increased sense of pride in membership in our organization and might even motivate some 
of them to take a more active part in Association affairs. In other words, I think we are 
doing an excellent job in this area of cooperation with other associations and agencies and 
that we ought to tell our members about it. 

It may be that most of these things would normally be reported as part of the report 
of our Executive Committee meeting. If so, perhaps some editorial comment on this par- 
ticular phase of our activity might still be desirable to emphasize its importance. . . .” 
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REGISTRARS REFLECT!—You have nothing to lose 
but your headaches 


Marky ALICE LEE, Seattle University 


At the July 1958 Workshop for Registrars and Admissions Officers conducted 
by Miss Ellen Deering of the College of the Pacific, members worked on topics 
they selected in afternoon committee meetings. Seven of us who were interested 
in registration met daily to discuss the nature of the beast and to attempt to 
solve some of its problems. During our sessions, however, we found that our 
discussions were overburdened with detailed descriptions of “how we do it at our 
school,” which were cumbersome at best and of questionable value when the 
enrollment of schools represented on the committee ranged from less than 100 
to more than 20,000. 

We decided, therefore, that describing our own systems and repeating in- 
dustry’s most recent blurb about the marvels of cards with oblong holes, versus 
cards with round holes, versus cards without holes, no cards at all, or skywriting, 
was hardly accomplishing our purpose. Instead we would try to advance from a 
comparison of the tools of registration to a discussion of what basically consti- 
tutes good registration procedure. Here is a summary of our attempts in the form 
of six cardinal precepts which we felt bring into focus the starting point from 
which registrars of all institutions, regardless of size, should plan registration. 


1. Information asked of the student should be accurate and complete. 


This statement is aimed at one of the primary functions of a registrar—that of 
reporting to the administration the size and character of its student body. Personal 
data, educational background information, and a statement of academic goals 
must be extracted from each student in sufficient detail to render this report ac- 
curate and complete. To ask a student continually at each registration for detailed 
information in the mere hope that it is accurate and on the chance that from it we 
can obtain the figures we need, is an imposition. Rather, the attempt to obtain 
the type of data desired should be preceded by a careful analysis of needs and 
the placing of a minimum of exact questions designed to supply the correct in- 
formation. Effective organization and arrangement of questions on registration 
materials can improve the accuracy and completeness of the data we receive, and 
at the same time it will reduce the number of questions the student must answer 
and minimize repetition. Which brings us to our second principle. 


2. Student time should be used efficiently. 


Our most important commodity is our student body, and an enthusiastic stu- 
dent body with confidence in the administration of the school is an asset to any 
institution. Nothing can so completely destroy a student’s confidence in the ad- 
ministration as cumbersome, outdated, and inefficient registration procedures, 
save, perhaps, dormitory meals. Since registration is that aspect of administration 
with which the student has most frequent contract, it can be a natural spring- 
board to more widespread criticism. If, however, the registrar with the assurance 
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that the needs of the administration are being met, can at the same time conduct 
registration in such fashion that the student is not WASTING (his terminology) 
an entire day writing needlessly the same information again and again and stand- 
ing in line after line (let’s hope it’s the right one), then that registrar has taken 
a major step toward winning the confidence of the student body. Surely students 
will never look upon registration as an academic blessing; but thoughtful plan- 
ning on the part of the registrar with an eye to keeping registration as simple, 
efficient, rapid, and uncluttered as possible, will result in a more reasonable and 
benevolent attitude towards administrative red-tape on the part of the student 
population. 


3. Procedures should be well-organized and should be conducted by a fully- 
informed, pleasant staff. 


A well-ordered and simple procedure is not only easy to operate but also easy 
to follow. Advance planning which takes into account physical arrangements, 
desks, tables, adequate writing space for students, traffic flow, and possible bottle- 
necks, is an absolute prerequisite for a smooth registration. Procedure should 
follow a pattern so logical that it is almost impossible for a student to progress 
from step two to step five without having satisfied the requirements of steps three 
and four. Psychologically, a pleasant and fully informed staff is an advantage 
that will keep a system that is well-organized on paper, orderly in operation. 
Staff members who understand the entire registration plan are better able to ex- 
plain pleasantly and firmly to a student any doubtful step. Too often is a student 
unthinkingly passed from desk to desk only to appear at the cashier’s window 
with incomplete forms, and from there is forced to return confused, dejected, 
angry, and broken in spirit to repeat omitted steps. Without an understanding 
and sympathetic staff it may be difficult to rehabilitate such a student before class 
sessions begin. With such a staff it is probable that such a situation would never 
have arisen. 

Registration times are trying times at best whether it be the semester or quarter 
system, and it is the distinct obligation of the registrar to plan the procedure 
well and to instruct his staff accordingly. It’s dollars to doughnuts that the 
shattered nerves of studenis and staff alike, not to mention the registrar's graying 
head, would be somewhat less so were planning and instructions outlined ex- 


plicitly. 
4. Adequate but non-complex forms should be used. 


Let’s all try writing our three names on a line designed for two. Better yet, 
let’s try reading it. 

Asking students to record twice as much data on one card as it can conceivably 
hold and still be legible is a tactical blunder. It enrages the student trying to 
oblige, and encourages the non-obliging student to ignore the whole business. 
But granted that adequate space to record the information requested is provided, 
there is yet another manner in which our registration forms may be deficient. 

As an outgrowth of the registrar’s desire to furnish the administration the 
needed data, it becomes all too easy continually to add requests for data without 
subtracting items no longer in use. As universities grow, new departmental and 
service offices spring up, each with its need for specialized information. Forms, 
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therefore, become more and more complex and the number of forms in use in- 
creases. Ballpoint pen companies declare dividend after dividend, as students con- 
tinue filling in more and more blank spaces. As a result we obtain a great quantity 
of information. But how about its quality? It is certainly the responsibility of the 
registrar to provide adequate information to each division of the administration, 
but it may be, too, that upon examination what has been taken for granted to 
be vitally necessary does not warrant the time and expense involved to accumu- 
late it. Also, what is needed in one particular quarter or semester may not be 
needed the next. Perhaps such items should not be part of registration at all 
but should be gathered in some other manner, from some other source. We must 
be conscious that this snowballing of forms may seriously impair the adequacy of 
our data in spite of the fact that it is more detailed. In the final analysis it is 
the registrar who must balance the needs for data against the time and expense 
involved, keeping in mind the calloused finger of the student and the overall 
efficiency of the registration. 


5. Instructions to students should be brief, clear, and widely publicized. 


Time is of the essence to the scholars who come to our halls hot in the pursuit 
of higher learning and merely tolerating registration instructions as a necessary 
evil. Under such circumstances, it is essential that brevity and clarity of presenta- 
tion prevail. Otherwise directives and directions will not be read at all. Instruc- 
tions in outline form with the principal steps in sequence with the component 
parts of each step stated concisely, provide the maximum amount of direction 
with a minimum demand on student time. Such instructions may be part and 
parcel of the registration materials or a separate mimeographed or printed sheet. 
It should be attractive, if possible, and most legible. It is to our advantage to 
acquaint students with the procedure before they experience it by summarizing 
the process in student publications. Currently enrolled students can be reached 
in this manner, while new students can be informed through orientation pam- 
phlets. In addition, signs within the registration area can be used to supplement 
printed instructions should the latter fall by the wayside. 


6. There must be institution-wide coordination of the operation. 


In a sense the achievement of the goals outlined in the first five points hinges 
on this final item. The coordination of the registration procedure with faculty 
and administrative officers of the university must be a concern of the registrar 
if he is to compile data to serve these various elements. Without such coordina- 
tion the data hardly would be complete, the student’s time would not be used 
efficiently, the procedure would not function smoothly, forms would be inade- 
quate and complex because of duplication of information, and instructions would 
be hazy and incomplete. Unless individual faculty members know what is ex- 
pected of them in relation to registration, students may be ill-advised. On the 
other hand a little briefing by the registrar's office will help them understand 
and interpret the basic procedure and regulations to the students. This same spirit 
of cooperation must be fostered with other administrative offices, such as the 
business office and the Dean of Students’ office. The registrar must be conscious 
of the fact that although registration is primarily his headache, each change or 
variation that occurs may either hinder or assist another office of the university. 
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THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY MEETING 
IN LOS ANGELES 


ESTHER N. MERTINS, University of Redlands 


Celebrating its fiftieth anniversary, the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers met for its forty-sixth annual meeting at the 
Statler-Hilton Hotel in Los Angeles, California, April 18-22, 1960. 

In contrast to its first meeting, which was held in Detroit on a sweltering Au- 
gust day in 1910, with 24 members in attendance from 20 institutions, the fiftieth 
anniversary meeting enjoyed the air-conditioning of a luxury hotel. The 558 regis- 
trants included 459 institutional members representing 45 of the 50 states, the 
District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, Canada, Mexico, and Burma. 

Arriving early, more than forty members were thrilled by the inspiring sunrise 
service at the Hollywood Bowl on Easter Sunday morning. Pre-convention tours 
took members to visit nearby campuses on Monday afternoon, and under the direc- 
tion of the Hospitality Committee all ‘‘green badgers” were escorted to an infor- 
mal reception immediately preceding the opening of the convention Monday eve- 
ning. So it was with enthusiasm that the forty-sixth annual meeting was called to 
order by President Adams later in the evening, this enthusiasm interrupted by 
sadness while all stood in quiet tribute to Herman Spindt, immediate Past Presi- 
dent of AARCAO whose death occurred on March 19, 1960. 

ADDRESSES. The address by President Norman H. Topping of the University of 
Southern California at the opening session was the first of a series of thought- 
provoking addresses. In discussing the topic, ‘“Whence the Next Explosion,” he 
cited the need for calm, deliberate, and contemplative thought during the confu- 
sion of the sixties. 

Dr. Homer D. Babbidge, Assistant Commissioner for Higher Education, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, chose the topic, “What We Don't 
Know Will Hurt Us,” as a springboard for discussing the need for more extensive 
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and accurate information data on American higher education. Indicating the need 
of shifting part of the load from registrars and admissions offices, the Statistical 
Division of the Office of Education is now engaged in creating a “Profile of the 
American College Professor’ and hopes to move on later to a similar study of the 
college student. He urged the need for more appropriate matching of students to 
colleges. 

Dr. Howard A. Campion, formerly Associate Superintendent of the Los Angeles 
City Schools and recently a consultant in the “Master Plan Survey” in California, 
outlined the role of the junior college in higher education, pointing out that in 
California it had been granted status along with the university, the state college, 
and the independent college. 

President Charles E. Odegaard, President of the University of Washington, 
stressed the importance of having college registrars and admissions officers pattici- 
pate in policy formation at their institutions through the use of the gold mines of 
information available in their offices. 

Culminating the formal addresses, Mr. William C. Smyser, Past President of 
AACRAO and Executive Registrar of Miami University, presented highlights of 
the first fifty years of the Association taken from the complete history which is in 
preparation. These highlights whetted the appetites of the delegates for the full 
story. 

Every member is urged to read the full text of these addresses which will appear 
later in College and University. 

WORKSHOPS. According to the report of Mr. Smyser the problem of transcripts 
was a main topic of discussion at the first meeting in 1910. In 1960, in addition to 
the workshop on Transcript Adequacy, there were workshops on 

Machine Equipment in Selected Office Areas 

Orientation in Punched Card Equipment 

Advanced Punched Card Processes 

Electronic Computers 

College—Secondary School Relations 

School—College Relations 

Junior College—Senior College Relationships 

International Students 

Space Utilization 

Admissions Studies 

Academic Calendar 

Interest in a workshop on the academic calendar was brought into focus by the 
anticipated explosion in enrollment which will necessitate a better utilization of 
space as well as a better use of faculty time. Whether the semester, the quarter, the 
trimester, or some other division of the calendar should be adopted would of 
necessity be determined by the educational objective of the institution involved. 

It was suggested in this workshop that before major changes were undertaken, 
extensive studies should be made in which faculty, administration, and students 
would participate to consider such items as residence requirements, course offer- 
ings, examination schedules, faculty appointments and leaves, vacation schedules, 
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athletic schedules, publication of bulletins, schedules and other printing needs, 
orientation and registration schedules, between-term work periods for staff and for 
students, plant maintenance and construction schedules, commencements, and staff 
needs. 

In making calendar revision, consideration must be given to state requirements 
for licensing of teachers, doctors, and other professional personnel. Course work 
in larger units may make it possible to increase class size by virtue of reducing the 
number of preparations for each faculty member. 

Suggestions for increases in the number and length of summer sessions, and 
shortened semesters with varying types of short terms incorporated, were made in 
addition to the semester, quarter, and trimester plans. 

QUESTION BOX SESSIONS. Question box sessions were held both in the field of 
admissions and in the field of registration and records. Groups were divided by 
type of school and by size. The question was raised in the registration and records 
workshop as to whether it might not be more profitable to change the dividing line 
between small and large schools from 1,000 to 2,500-3,000 in coming years. It 
was recommended that the distinction between public and private schools be 
abolished. The difference in problems is largely on whether or not machine opera- 
tions are used. 

ENTERTAINMENT AND RECREATION. Since the eighth meeting of the Associa- 
tion, Mr. Smyser reports that programs have always included time for entertain- 
ment, recreation, and seeing points of interest. This tradition was continued at the 
fiftieth anniversary session. 

The Padua Hills Players from the Padua Hills Theatre at Claremont presented a 
program of Spanish and Mexican dances and music at the close of the opening 
session. Music on the psaltery, vocal solos, and individual and group dances were 
all delightful. 

At the banquet, the Young Musical Ambassadors, a unit of the Huntington 
Park Youth Band, unique in that the members dance while playing their instru- 
ments, appeared from the kitchen, followed by the column of waiters carrying 
high their silver trays of colorful “Statler-Hilton Pie Glace.” The presentation of 
“Musical Notes, 1910-1960” was a pleasant accompaniment to the dessert. 

President Glenn S. Dumke of San Francisco State College entertained and in- 
formed his listeners with his banquet address, ‘“The Queen of the Cow Counties,” 
vividly describing the growth of the area that is now Los Angeles. 

For recreation, tours were planned to Disneyland, Marineland, Knott's Berry 
Farm, and the movie studios of Hollywood. For those who wished further sight- 
seeing, a three-day postconvention tour was planned from Los Angeles to San 
Francisco, with stops at California missions, colleges and universities, Monterey, 
and other points of interest enroute. 

DISTINGUISHED SERVICE AWARD. In keeping with a plan begun in 1959, the Dis- 
tinguished Service Award, a plaque presented by Time, Life, and Sports Illustrated 
upon the recommendation of the Executive Committee, was awarded to William 
H. Strain, Associate Registrar for Admissions, Indiana University, who is Chair- 
man of the Foreign Student Committee of AACRAO. 
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HONORARY MEMBERSHIPS. Honorary memberships with appropriate citations 
were awarded to 

Elsie Brenneman, Illinois State Normal University 

S. Woodson Canada, University of Missouri 

Emma E. Deters, University of Buffalo 

Katherine E. Hilliker, Boston University 

W. P. Clement, Texas Technological College 

Herman Spindt (posthumously), University of California 

SPECIAL LUNCHEONS. All members attending a national convention for the first 
time were welcomed at a special green badge luncheon. Luncheons were also 
scheduled for each regional association. The Pacific Coast Association, having 
waived its regional meeting in favor of the national convention, was rewarded 
with an address by President Adams at its luncheon. 

Regional association presidents are being asked for their suggestions regarding 
regional association luncheons at the Miami meeting. Any members who have 
particular feelings about these luncheons, for or against, are urged to make their 
wishes known, either to the president of their own regional association, or di- 
rectly to the Vice President in Charge of Regional Associations. 

ExuiBITs. Displays and demonstrations were arranged by the following: 

Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, 1200 Babbitt Road, Cleveland 17, 

Ohio 

American Automatic Typewriter, 2323 North Pulaski Road, Chicago, Illinois 

Dek Processes, Inc., 1829 East Creighton, Fort Wayne, Indiana 

Educational Testing Service, 4640 Hollywood Boulevard, Los Angeles 27, Cali- 

fornia 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, 2404 West Seventh Street, Los Angeles 57, California 
Great Books of the Western World, 3806 Beverly Boulevard, Los Angeles 4, 
California 

International Business Machines Corporation, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 
22, New York 

Monroe Calculating Machine Company, 555 Mitchell Street, Orange, New 
Jersey 

Perfect Photo Identification, Inc., 2713 West Touhy Avenue, Chicago 45, II- 

linois 

Recordak Corporation, Wanamaker Place, Box 25, Cooper Station, New York 

3, New York 

Royal McBee Corporation, Westchester Avenue, Port Chester, New York 

Star Engraving Company, P. O. Box 1207, Houston 1, Texas 

Tab Products Company, 995 Market Street, San Francisco 3, California 

United States Marine Corps, Washington 25, D.C. 

W. M. Welsh Manufacturing Company, 1515 Sedgwich Street North, Chicago 

10, Illinois 

E. A. Wright Company, 2545 North Broad Street, Philadelphia 32, Pennsylvania 

AACRAO Publications, arranged by Robert E. Mahn, Registrar, Ohio Univer- 

sity, Athens, Ohio 
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REVIEW OF 1959-60; PREVIEW OF 1960-61 
REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 
WILLIAM F, ADAMS, President, 1959-60 


It has been a high privilege to work with the loyal members of our fine Execu- 
tive Committee and with the wonderful body of men and women who comprise 
the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers. All of 
us have worked hard in continuing the building of relations and establishing con- 
tacts with other associations in the field of higher education. We have strength- 
ened our ties with other organizations to such an extent that we are exerting a great 
influence in educational affairs generally. 

During the past year I have written ‘“Welcome Letters’ to 75 to 80 new mem- 
bers of the Association. This is due partly to the tireless efforts of Jim Hitt with 
Regionals and membership promotion. It is also due to the realization that mem- 
bership in the top educational association is a necessity. 

Ted McCarrel’s quick grasp of opportunity and his imagination and vision have 
continued to promote our Professional Activities. All of the Committees in this 
most important area have been hard at work. One project of special note is that 
relating to “Minimum Data and Definitions.” The Steering Committee includes 
members from AACRAO and representatives from the American Association of 
Junior Colleges, the United States Office of Education, the National Federation of 
Business Officers Association, the New England Board of Higher Education, the 
Office of Statistical Information and Research of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, and the Student Aid Officers Organization. The preliminary description of 
this project has been enthusiastically received and supported wherever presented, 
as being one of the more significant projects attempted by AACRAO in recent 
years. 

Another item of note is that the American Council on Education has taken over 
the sale of AACRAO publications other than College and University and The 
Newsletter. This was approved by your Executive Committee, the request coming 
to us from the American Council on Education. 

Many other outstanding contributions in the area of Professional Activities are 
covered in the detailed report by Ted McCarrel. 

One of the most gratifying memories of the year stems from my visits with 
regional associations and other educational groups. I cannot mention the wonder- 
ful people who entertained me so graciously and warmly, but I do wish to list the 
places which I visited as your President-Elect or President—West Virginia, Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Georgia, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Middle States, North 
Carolina, Southern Tennessee, Colorado-Wyoming. While in Los Angeles I will 
visit with the Pacific Coast group and the following week I will meet with the 
Florida group. I attended the meeting of the N.E.A. in St. Louis, the Conference 
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for Teacher Education and Professional Standards in Lawrence, Kansas, the meet- 
ing of the National Association of Student Personnel Administrators in Cam- 
bridge, the A.C.E. in Washington, the Association of College Admission Coun- 
selors in Chicago, the Association of American Colleges in Boston, the Higher 
Education Conference in Chicago, the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science in Philadelphia, the National Association of Women Deans and Coun- 
selors in Philadelphia, and the American College Personnel Association in Phila- 
delphia. In each of these meetings our members were on the program or given 
special recognition. Aside from the trips listed, some of my time was spent at home 
with the exception of many AACRAO Committee meetings and presidential in- 
augurations. I did manage to keep a fine companionship with my three grandsons, 
Billy, Frank and Tom Pritchard, although I did go three months without seeing 
them and do not forget they live only one hour from my home. 

I am especially pleased with our relationships with other educational and na- 
tional agencies. Such as: our membership on the Inter-Associations Committee for 
Cooperation of the American College Personnel Association, National Associa- 
tion of Women Deans and Counselors, the National Association of Student Per- 
sonnel Administrators, and AACRAO—our Association will hold the chairman- 
ship in 1960-61; the Teacher Education and Professional Standards group with a 
place on the Steering Committee; the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals; the American Council on Education; the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education; the American Education Research Association and the Council on Re- 
search in Higher Education; the National Education Association; the Institute of 
International Education; the American College Testing Program; the College En- 
trance Examination Board; the Office of Education; the Bureau of Census; the 
National Science Foundation; the National Institute of Public Health, and many 
others. It is most important to note that these agencies are more and more inclined 
to consult AACRAO in their planning and are asking our cooperation and support. 

Since introducing myself to you in Pittsburgh—the shift of glasses—I have had 
a happy and interesting year and I thank all of you for giving it to me. Also I must 
express my undying gratitude to my entire office staff and to Martha for their help, 
understanding, and patience. They do the work; I bask in, and thrive on the 
pleasure. The work has been most gratifying. 


REPORT ON PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES OF AACRAO 
FOR 1959-60, WITH PLANS FOR 1960-61 


TED MCCARREL, State University of lowa, Vice-President in charge of 
Professional Activities, 1959-1960 
RoserT E. Hewes, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Vice-President 
in charge of Professional Activities, 1960-61 


General Committee on Professtonal Activities 

The General Committee on Professional Activities and two of the elected officers of 
the Association met in Chicago in January to discuss the current professional activities 
of AACRAO and to consider plans for new projects. 
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Admissions Policies and Practices 

The committee is planning a study of AACRAO membership to learn to what extent 
and degree members of the Association are responsible for both admissions and work of 
the Registrar; in which institutions the responsibilities are shared by more than one indi- 
vidual and in which institutions much of the work of admissions and record keeping is 
actually done by individuals with entirely different titles. The committee is also attempt- 
ing to keep abreast of new developments in the field of admissions and is seeking to find 
ways in which the Association may be of more assistance in the general field of admissions. 


Catalogues and Bulletins 

The committee is making a study of all of the general publications of a general nature 
to determine the current status of the college catalogue in American colleges. The com- 
mittee is also concerned with the ways and means of making general college or University 
publications more effective. 


Committee on Foreign Students 

The full committee met at the Annual Meeting in Los Angeles. The chairman, William 
Strain of Indiana University, and the Editor, Mrs. Clara Koenig, are supervising the 
publication of additional bulletins in the World Education series. The series is published 
under funds granted to the Association by the Fund for the Advancement of Education 
and ways and means are being sought to secure a bit more help so the publication schedule 
of foreign student bulletins can be stepped up. The World Education Series bulletins have 
received wide acceptance in Higher Education and it is hoped that the series may be brought 
nearer to completion in the next year or so. Five or six bulletins are ready for the printer. 


Credit Given by Educational Institutions 

The 1960 edition of Credit Given by Educational Institutions, edited by T. E. Kellogg 
of the University of Minnesota, was distributed early in 1960. Plans are being developed 
for expanding the scope of this publication in 1961. 


High School-College Relations 

The Steering Committee of the entire group met in Chicago in early January with 
representatives of the National Association of Secondary School Principals and continued 
its work of developing better relationships with the Secondary School Principals at the 
National level. Some consideration was given at the Chicago meeting to developing an ade- 
quate guide for high school transcripts for use by secondary schools and continued attention 
will be directed toward state and National testing programs. The report of the committee 
was mailed to AACRAO members in April. 


Public Relations 

The committee will continue to consider sites for future National meetings and to 
work on plans to make certain that the work of the Association is known by other seg- 
ments of higher education. 


Placement 

O. W. Wagner, Chairman—Washington University, St. Louis—continues to be busy in 
referring individuals to colleges or Universities that are seeking Admissions Officers and 
Registrars. A new information blank and registration form has been developed and an 
attempt is being made to follow up a bit more closely on referrals. 


Special Publications 

The chairman of the committee—Robert E. Mahn of Ohio University—continues to 
edit all of the publications of the Association except “College and University” and ‘Credit 
Given by Educational Institutions.” All of AACRAO’s publications except College and 
University and the Newsletter are now being distributed by the American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C. 


Machine Equipment 
Since the publication of the bulletin on Office Machines in the spring of 1959, the 
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committee has kept up to date with new developments in the field of office machines and 
is compiling information for the publication of a new edition of the bulletin in 1961 or 


1962. 


Office Management and Practices 

The committee has completed the preparation of the bulletin on the Retention of 
Records which was mailed to members in April. The committee is also working on 
beginning a comprehensive study of office management principles as they apply to offices 
of Registrars and Admissions Officers and other administrative officers in higher education. 


Research and Service 


The general committee on Research and Service has been developing the research and 
service aspects of the Association and has approved the projects that are being carried on by 
various sub-committees. The committee has been particularly interested in promoting the 
work of the committee on Basic Data and Definitions. 


Sub-committee on Enrollment Projections 


Dr. Lins of the University of Wisconsin completed an Enrollment Projection Manual 
that should be very helpful to individual institutions that are desirous of projecting their 
enrollments to 1970 or later. This manual was distributed to AACRAO members in April. 


Sub-tommittee on Space Utilization 


The committee has completed the collection and handling of additional normative data 
to supplement the Association’s recent publication on the utilization of classroom, labora- 
tory, and office space. Most of the work in analyzing the data and supplementing the recent 
publication was done by Dr. James Doi of the University of Colorado. 


Sub-committee on Scheduling with Electronic Computers 


Much of the work for the committee has been centered at Purdue University where they 
are refining the techniques of developing schedules with the use of computers. Considerable 
basic work has also been done with some of the computer manufacturers on the problems of 
not only scheduling students into classes but also in the development of efficient schedules 


for institutions. 


Sub-committee on Student Migration 


The committee has completed summary tables with maps, graphs, and charts based on 
the tables, to supplement the extensive study, Home State of American College Students, 
which was published in 1959. This supplementary manual was distributed to the member- 
ship of AACRAO in early 1960. 


Sub-committee on Relations with Selective Service 


The committee has been maintaining a liaison with the National Office of Selective 
Service in Washington and will report any significant changes in Selective Service policy 
whenever necessary. 


Sub-committee on Fall Enrollment Reports 


The committee has continued to consider the advisability of the Association publishing a 
fall enrollment report. If this is done, the report would probably be a compilation of the 
fall enrollment reports done in most of the states by members of the Association. 


Sub-committee on Relations with Liberal Education for Adults 
This committee continues to consult at irregular intervals with the Center for Liberal 
Education for Adults in Chicago. 


Sub-committee on University Calendar 
This committee will have a comprehensive report completed on the University Calendar 
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for distribution to AACRAO members in the fall. The report will contain an analysis of 
the quarter system, the semester system, and the new trimester system now being consid- 
ered by several colleges and universities. 


Sub-committee on Basic Data and Definitions 


AACRAO is taking the leadership through this committee in beginning a project that 
should result in the development of a set of basic definitions that will be accepted by all 
segments of American Higher Education. Probably a more important goal of this project 
is the development of a minimum set of data that if collected and maintained by individual 
institutions should provide the necessary data for national and state planning and for an 
excellent program of institutional research in individual institutions. The committee has 
be-n working in earnest on this project through a broad committee representing many seg- 
ments of higher education. 


Sub-committee on Relations with American College Association and American Association 
of Junior Colleges 


The AACRAO sub-committee has met with representatives of the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges and the American Association of Junior Colleges and the three groups have 
made a joint statement on some of the areas in which close cooperation and understanding 
is indicated. 


Sub-committee on Activities of AACRAO Members 


Ethelyn Toner, University of Washington, is keeping on a current basis the record of 
activities of members of the Association in various Association assignments. The activity 
record is of particular help to the Nominating Committee and to the Executive Committee 
in attempting to involve as many members of the Association as possible in committee 
activities and in the programs of the National meetings. 


Sub-committee on Relationships with ACPA, NAWTC, NASPA and AACRAO 


Robert Grose, Amherst, is representing AACRAO in the newly developed Council on 
Educational Research and is also working with various personnel organizations on the pro- 
fessional preparation and education of student personnel workers. Robert Hewes, M.LT., 
has been working with the various research centers for Higher Education, and Fred Thom- 
ason, University of Tennessee, has been the contact individual for AACRAO with Academic 
Deans. 


Transcript Adequacy 


The committee published in 1959 a revised Adequate Transcript Guide. The current 
committee is considering how the Guide could be more effectively used and is considering 
the use of a check list for individual institutional use. The committee also has plans for 
continuing to work with the Graduate Deans, with the State Directors of Teacher Certifi- 
cation, and with other National groups that use college transcripts. The committee is also 
devoting some attention to the problems of recording work done by Advanced Programs and 
is considering the question of whether or not to record high school units, particularly for 
transfer students. 


Television 


The committee has distributed each year a report on the status of educational television 
to the members of the Association and has continually sought information about any new 
developments in this field. The committee will issue a report in the spring of 1960 bringing 
together in summary form the recent developments in the field of educational television. 

Several of the professional committees of the Association organized and conducted 
Workshops at the Los Angeles meeting. 
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REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS AND MEMBERSHIP PROMOTION 


James K. Hitt, University of Kansas 


Contact has been maintained with all thirty-one of the regional associations dur- 
ing the past year, and reports of regional association meetings have been published 
in the fall 1959 and spring 1960 issues of College and University. 

Eight representatives of AACRAO appeared as speakers at twenty-two meetings 
of regional associations from October of 1959 through April of 1960. Reports of 
regional association activity furnished by these AACRAO-sponsored speakers have 
been useful to the Executive Committee in identifying potential leaders in 
AACRAO as determined from their performance in regional associations. 

Regional association luncheons, reported elsewhere in this Newsletter, were 
held Wednesday noon at the Los Angeles meeting. Sincere appreciation is hereby 
rendered to John Steinbaugh of the University of Southern California, who han- 
dled the local arrangements for the regional association luncheons. 

The Council of Regional Associations met twice at Los Angeles to clear last- 
minute arrangements for the regional association luncheons and to make plans for 
the appearance of AACRAO-sponsored speakers at regional association meetings 
for the coming year. 

The membership of AACRAO increased over the past year from 1623 to 1687. 
Of the 1687 members, 1420 are institutional, 227 are associate, and 40 are hon- 
orary. During the coming year the regional associations are urged to encourage 
participation in regional association activities on the part of junior college regis- 
trars, in the hope that registrars of junior colleges will become interested in the 
activities of AACRAO, and may be enrolled as members. 


THE YEAR AHEAD 
NEW OFFICERS FOR 1960-61 


In the Business Session the report of the nominating committee resulted in the 
election of the following: 
President: Charles E. Harrell, Indiana University 
President-Elect: Ted McCarrel, State University of Iowa 
Vice-President in charge of Professional Activities: Robert E. Hewes, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology 
Member-At-Large of the Executive Committee: Harvey Hall, Stanford Uni- 
versity 
Continuing their terms on the executive committee are: 
Secretary: Hattie Jarmon, Teachers College, Columbia University 
Treasurer: Endicott A. Batchelder, University of Pittsburgh 
Vice-President in charge of Regional Associations and Membership Promo- 
tion: James K. Hitt, University of Kansas 
Editor: S. A. Nock, Cedar Crest College 
Past President: William F. Adams, University of Alabama 
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Member-At-Large of the Executive Committee: Ethelyn B. Toner, University 


of Washington 


AACRAO COMMITTEES FOR 1960-61 


CHARLES E, HARRELL, Indiana University 
President, 1960-61 


EXECUTIVE 


President, Charles E. Harrell, Indiana Uni- 
versity 

President-Elect, Ted McCarrel, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa 

Secretary, Hattie Jarmon, Columbia Univer- 
sity Teachers College 

Treasurer, Endicott A. Batchelder, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh 

Vice-President in Charge of Regional As- 
sociations and Membership Promotion, 
James K. Hitt, University of Kansas 

Vice-President in Charge of Professional 
Activities, Robert E. Hewes, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology 

Editor, S. A. Nock, Cedar Crest College 

Member-at-Large, Harvey Hall, Stanford 
University 

Member-at-Large, Ethelyn B. Toner, Uni- 
versity of Washington 

Past President, William F. Adams, Uni- 
versity of Alabama 


BOARD OF EDITORS 


Editor, S. A. Nock, Cedar Crest College 

William Glasgow Bowling, Washington 
University 

Marjorie M. Cutler, University of Denver 

James K. Hitt, University of Kansas 

Robert E. Mahn, Ohio University 

Agnes C. Mulligan, City College of New 
York 

Edward M. Stout, DePaul University 

Eleanor Tibbetts, Gallaudet College 


BUDGET 


Chairman, William F. Adams, University of 
Alabama 

Endicott A. Batchelder, University of Pitts- 
burgh 

Charles E. Harrell, Indiana University 

Ted McCarrel, State University of Iowa 


DELEGATES TO AMERICAN COUNCIL 
ON EDUCATION 


William F. Adams, University of Alabama 

Charles E. Harrell, Indiana University 

Robert E. Hewes, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 

Ted McCarrel, State University of Iowa 


Samuel A. Nock, Cedar Crest College 
Elwood C. Kastner, New York University 


CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS 


Chairman, William L. Brinkley, Jr., Duke 
University 

R. E. McWhinnie, Co-Chairman, University 
of Wyoming 

J. Douglas Conner, Southern Methodist 
University 

Gretchen Happ, The Principia 

E. Vincent O’Brien, Fordham University 

D. T. Ordeman, Oregon State College 

Kermit Smith, Michigan State University 

K. N. Vickery, Clemson Agricultural Col- 
lege 

EVALUATION AND STANDARDS 


Chairman, Irene Davis, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity 

Florence N. Brady, Occidental College 

Albert L. Clary, Louisiana State University 

Marjorie M. Cutler, University of Denver 

Edward G. Groesbeck, University of Michi- 
gan 

J. Everett Long, West Virginia University 

E. Vincent O’Brien, Fordham University 

W. Byron Shipp, University of Texas 

R. F. Thomason, University of Tennessee 

Paul L. Trump, University of Wisconsin 


HONORARY MEMBERSHIPS 


Chairman ex-officio, Hattie Jarmon, Colum- 
bia University Teachers College 

David P. Arata, University of Santa Clara 

John E. Fellows, University of Oklahoma 

Katherine George, Northwestern University 

Charles Maruth, University of Denver 

Rebecca C. Tansil, Maryland State Teachers 
College 

Charles H. Walker, Florida State University 


NOMINATIONS AND ELECTIONS 


Chairman, Florence N. Brady (carry-over), 
Occidental College 

William L. Carmichael (one year term), 
Georgia Institute of Technology 

Laura Cross (one year term), University of 
Wichita 

Katherine George (carry-over), Northwest- 
ern University 
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Grady Patterson (one year term), Wake 
Forest College 

Alfred Thomas Jr. (two year term), Ari- 
zona State University 

Ernest Whitworth (two year term), Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania 

Donald Oliver (first alternate), Boston Uni- 
versity 


Jack N. Williams (second alternate), 
Creighton University 

RESOLUTIONS 

Chairman, James L. Buford, Vanderbilt 
University 


Laura M. Cross, University of Wichita 

Edith Kirkland, Salem College 

Elizabeth de Lopez, Mexico City College 

C. R. Maxam, Butler University 

Stella Morris, Colorado State University 

Leonard Nystrom, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity 


A. GENERAL COMMITTEE ON PRO- 
FESSIONAL ACTIVITIES 
Chairman, Robert Hewes, 
Institute of Technology 
True E. Pettingill, University of Minnesota 
C. W. Sanford, University of Illinois 
Paul L. Trump, University of Wisconsin 
Ernest Whitworth, University. of Pennsyl- 
vania 
B. ADMISSIONS POLICIES AND 
PRACTICES 
Charles 


Massachusetts 


Chairman, Elton, University of 
Kentucky 

Frank Blanning, Hanover College 

Paul Napier, Muskingum College 

Donald L. Oliver, Boston University 

Kenneth D. Raab, North Carolina State Col- 
lege 

John K. Steinbaugh, University of South- 
ern California 

H. H. Williams, Cornell University 


C. CATALOGUES AND BULLETINS 

Chairman, Charles Bernard, University of 
North Carolina 

Col. F. H. Barksdale, Virginia Military 
Institute 

Luther Bledsoe, Marshall College 

James Clarke, Howard College 

Carmel Discon, Loyola, New Orleans 

Ray J. Fellinger, Xaxier University 

Robert P. Foster, Northwest Missouri State 
College (Maryville) 

Robert Gebhartsbauer, University of Dela- 
ware 

A. Truman Pouncey, St. Cloud State Col- 
lege 
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D, FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Chairman, Eunice Chapman, Hastings Col- 
lege 

Robert Tschan, Secretary, Pennsylvania State 
University 

William H. Strain, Co-ordinator of the 
World Education Series, Indiana Univer- 
sity 

Clara H. Koenig, Editor of the World Edu- 
cation Series, formerly at University of 
Minnesota 

George Vander Beke, Marquette University 

Paul Chalmers, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 

Albert L. Clary, Louisiana State University 

Marjorie M. Cutler, University of Denver 

Leo R. Dowling, NAFSA, Indiana Univer- 
sity 

Charles C. Hauch, U. S. Office of Education 

Leola Hays, University of Wisconsin 

Beatrice Hyslop, Hunter College 

Hattie Jarmon, Columbia University 

R. M. Keefe, St. Louis University 

Beryl McManus, University of California 
at Los Angeles 

Linford A. Marquart, National College of 
Education 

John Mostert, Moody Bible Institute 

David Muirhead, University of Colorado 

Beatrice Pearce, University of Washington 

Martena Sasnett, Pasadena, California 

Inez Sepmeyer, University of California at 
Los Angeles 

Donald Shank, Institute of International 
Education 

Edward M. Stout, DePaul University 

Elliott J. Taylor, College of the Pacific 

Alfred Thomas, Jr., Arizona State Univer- 
sity 

J. Richard Toven, New York University 

Clyde Vroman, University of Michigan 

Frances Willard, University of Washington 

E. CREDIT GIVEN BY EDUCATIONAL 

INSTITUTIONS 

Chairman and Editor, T. E. Kellogg, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota 

James K. Hitt, University of Kansas 

Ted McCarrel, State University of Iowa 

F. HIGH SCHOOL-COLLEGE RELA- 

TIONS 

* Chairman, Ellsworth Gerritz, Kansas State 
University, Manhattan, Kansas 

Virginia Hendricks, Alabama College, Mon- 
tevallo, Alabama 

Carter Short, University of Arkansas, Fay- 
etteville, Arkansas 
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THE YEAR AHEAD 


*David Windsor, University of Arizona, 
Tucson, Arizona 

Katharine Walker, University of California 
at Los Angeles 

H. Dean Burdick, Colorado School of 
Mines, Golden, Colorado 

William Chatfield, State Teachers College 
of Connecticut, New Britain, Connecticut 

W. G. Fletcher, University of Delaware, 
Newark, Delaware 

Catherine Rich, Catholic University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

*Charles H. Walker, Dade County Junior 
College, Miami, Florida 

William L. Carmichael, Georgia Institute 
of Technology, Atlanta, Georgia 

Anna C. Nunn, Idaho State College, Poca- 
tello, Idaho 

Elsie Brenneman, Illinois State Normal, 
Normal, Illinois 

Sterling Shaw, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana 

Wayne DeVaul, Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa 

C. R. Baird, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Pittsburg, Kansas 

Charles Elton, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky 

C. J. Hyde, S. E. Lousiana State College, 
Hammond, Lousiana 

James Hamon, University of Maine, Orono, 
Maine 

Rebecca C. Tansil, Maryland State Teachers 
College, Towson, Maryland 

William Lammers, Springfield College, 
Springfield, Massachusetts 

Gayle Wilson, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan 

Theodore Kellogg, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Robert Ellis, University of Mississippi, Uni- 
versity, Mississippi 

Richard Keefe, St. Louis University, 221 N. 
Grand Blvd., St. Louis 3, Missouri 

Leo Smith, Montana State, Missoula, Mon- 
tana 

Alice C. Smith, University of Omaha, 
Omaha, Nebraska 

Harry C. Carroll, University of New Hamp- 
shire, Durham, New Hampshire 

Clarence Byrd, University of Nevada, Reno, 
Nevada ' 

Howard W. Stepp, Princeton University, 
Princeton, New Jersey 

J. C. MacGregor, University of New Mex- 
ico, Albuquerque, New Mexico 

John S. Hafer, Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, New York 
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E. L. Setzler, Lenoir-Rhyne College, Hick- 
ory, North Carolina 

Ruby McKenzie, University of North Da- 
kota, Grand Forks, North Dakota 

Kenneth R. Varner, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio 

Raymond Girod, Oklahoma State University, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 

Jack Morton, Oregon State, Monmouth, 
Oregon 

Ernest Whitworth, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Kenneth N. Vickery, Clemson Agricultural 
College, Clemson, South Carolina 

M. P. Bowman, Austin Peay State, Clarks- 
ville, Tennessee 

Floyd Boze, Texas Tech., Lubbock, Texas 

Joseph A. Norton, University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City, Utah 

*Thomas A. Garrett, St. Michael’s College, 
Winooska Park, Vermont 

*Marguerite Carter, Stratford College, Dan- 
ville, Virginia 

*Harold A. Adams, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, Washington 

*Leola Hays, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 6, Wisconsin 

Luther E. Bledsoe, Marshall College, Hunt- 
ington, West Virginia 

R. E. McWhinnie, University of Wyoming, 
Laramie, Wyoming 


* Steering Committee 


G. PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Chairman, Raymond Girod, Oklahoma State 
University 

Clarence Bergland, Long Beach State Col- 
lege 

Joseph G. Connor, Georgetown University 

Robert P. Foster, Northwest Missouri State 
College 

Katharine George, Northwestern University 

Donn Hayes, Boston University 

John Houchens, University of Louisville 

E. W. Lautenschlager, University of Vir- 
ginia 

J. A. Norton, University of Utah 

Jack Snider, King College 


H. PLACEMENT 


Chairman, O. W. Wagner, Washington 
University 

George Bradley, Rhode Island School of 
Design 

Calvin Cumbie, Texas Christian University 

Worth Fletcher, University of Wichita 
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I. SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Chairman, Robert E. Mahn, Ohio Univer- 
sity 

Robert E. Hewes, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology 

James K. Hitt, University of Kansas 

S. A. Nock, Cedar Crest College 


J. MACHINE EQUIPMENT 

Chairman, Garland Parker, University of 
Cincinnati 

Joseph Mervar, University of Dayton 

Merlin Miller, University of Michigan 

Don Scherer, Indiana University 

Carter A. Short, University of Arkansas 

Kenneth R. Varner, Ohio State University 


K. OFFFICE MANAGEMENT AND 
PRACTICES 


Chairman Lyle Leisenring, Michigan State 
University 

Laura Cross, University of Wichita 

Arthur M. Gowan, Iowa State University 
of Science and Technology 

Leo M. Hauptman, Ball State Teachers 
College 

William M. Lee, Long Beach State College 

Edward M. Stout, DePaul University 


L. RESEARCH AND SERVICE 


Chairman, Paul Trump, University of Wis- 
consin 

Irene Davis, Johns Hopkins University 

Charles Elton, University of Kentucky 

Robert Grose, Amherst College 

Robert E. Hewes, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 

Henry Rossi, St. John’s University 


L-1, SUB-COMMITTEE ON ENROLL- 

MENT PROJECTIONS 

Coordinator, Joseph Lins, University of 
Wisconsin 

Robert E. Hewes, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 

Nelson M. Parkhurst, Purdue University 


L-2. SUB-COMMITTEE ON SPACE UTI- 
LIZATION 


Enock C. Dyrness, Wheaton College 


L-3. SUB-COMMITTEE ON 

ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS 

Chairman, John Chaney, University of Illi- 
nois 

W. W. Abendroth, Case Institute 

Olaf Davidson, University of Wisconsin 

Robert E. Holz, Massachusetts Institute of 

Technology 
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L-4. SUB-COMMITTEE ON STUDENT 
MIGRATION 


Nelson M. Parkhurst, Purdue University 


L-5. SUB-COMMITTEE ON RELATIONS 

WITH SELECTIVE SERVICE 

Robert E. Hewes, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology 

James K. Hitt, University of Kansas 


L-4. SUB-COMMITTEE ON FALL EN- 
ROLLMENT REPORTS 


E. G. Groesbeck, University of Michigan 


L-7. SUB-COMMITTEE ON RELATIONS 
WITH LIBERAL EDUCATION FOR 
ADULTS 


H. E. Temmer, University of Illinois 
William VanCleve, University of Chicago 


L-8. SUB-COMMITTEE ON THE UNI- 
VERSITY CALENDAR 


Chairman, Warren Wells, 
Institute of Technology 

Bernard S. Adams, University of Pittsburgh 

Florence Brady, Occidental College 

Henry Pixley, Wayne State University 

Paul E. Thune, Valparaiso University 

Wherry Zingg, Rutgers University 


L-9. SUB-COMMITTEE ON MINIMUM 
DATA AND DEFINITIONS 


Chairman, James K. Hitt, University of 
Kansas 

Robert E. Hewes, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 

Robert E. Mahn, Ohio University 

True E. Pettengill, University of Minnesota 

Henry Rossi, St. John’s University 

(Representatives of other national groups) 


L-11. SUB-COMMITTEE ON ACTIVI- 
TIES OF AACRAO MEMBERS 


Ethelyn B. Toner, University of Wash- 
ington 


M. TRANSCRIPT ADEQUACY 


Chairman, Clarice Slusher, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute 

Mildred Covey, Goucher College 

Robert Ellis, University of Mississippi 

Elizabeth Hanes, California Institute of 
Technology 

Harlan White, Purdue University 

Jack N. Williams, Creighton University 


N. TELEVISION 


Chairman, Ray Vitulli, University of Hous- 
ton 


Massachusetts 
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THE YEAR AHEAD 


Marshall R. Beard, Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege 

C. O. Williams, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity 


O. REPRESENTATIVES TO ADVISORY 

COUNCIL ON THE EVALUATION OF 

FOREIGN STUDENT CREDENTIALS 

Clara Koenig, formerly, University of Min- 
nesota 

William H. Strain, Indiana University 

Alfred Thomas, Jr., Arizona State Uni- 
versity 


P. COMMITTEE ON RELATIONS WITH 
THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
COLLEGES AND THE AMERICAN A4S- 
SOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Chairman, R. Fred Thomason, University 
of Tennessee 

William F, Adams, University of Alabama 

Charles E. Harrell, Indiana University 

Clyde Vroman, University of Michigan 


Q. RELATIONS WITH THE COUNCIL 
FOR RESEARCH IN EDUCATION 


Robert Grose, Amherst College 

Robert E. Hewes, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology 

James K. Hitt, University of Kansas 


R. INTER-ASSOCIATION COMMITTEE 


(American Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars and Admissions Officers, American 
College Personnel Association, National 
Association of Student Personnel Admin- 
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istrators, National Association of Women 
Deans and Counselors) 
*General Chairman, William F. Adams, 
University of Alabama 
AACRAO Members: 
Charles E. Harrell, Indiana University 
Ted McCarrel, State University of Iowa 
Howard W. Stepp, Princeton University 
Sub Committees: 
Robert Grose, Professional and Education 
Student Personnel—Amherst College 
Robert E. Hewes, Relations with Research 
Centers for Higher Education—Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology 
R. Fred Thomason, Relations with Aca- 
demic Deans and Other Administrative 
Officers—University of Tennessee 
Robert L. Taylor, Relations with Ac- 
crediting Agencies—City College of 
New York 
S. REPRESENTATIVE TO COLLEGE EN- 
TRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD 
Ernest Whitworth, University of Pennsyl- 
vania 
T. REPRESENTATIVE TO AMERICAN 
COLLEGE TESTING PROGRAM 
Harold Temmer, University of Illinois 
U. REPRESENTATIVE TO THE NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE AP- 
PROVAL AGENCIES 
R. E. Summers, University of Minnesota 


* Each Association is represented by four 
members on the General Committee. 




















PROPOSED REVISION OF THE CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS. A proposed revision 
of the Constitution and By-Laws, to clarify the present provisions for membership 
and membership fees, was mailed to all members of the Association under date of 
April 1, for information prior to the Los Angeles meeting. During the Los Angeles 
meeting the Committee on Constitution and By-Laws modified the proposed re- 
vision, to allow two votes per institutional member, when there exist in the institu- 
tion more than one individual holding co-ordinate rank in responsibility for ad- 
mission and records, and to allow a corresponding revision in the fee structure to 
accompany the additional voting privilege. In the Thursday morning business ses- 
sion the proposed revision was thrown open to the membership for discussion, and 
the following points were brought out: 

1. Possibly large institutions should pay a larger membership fee than small institutions. 

2. Some provision should be made to allow more than one vote in institutions in 

which the organizational pattern provides for officers of co-ordinate rank individually 
responsible for admissions, records, and other related activities. Limitation of such 
institutions to one vote would be unfair to them. 

3. Because of the complexity of the issues involved, there should not be a mail ballot on 

the proposal, as originally planned, but instead time should be given for further dis- 
cussion and development. 
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As a result of all this discussion it was determined that the Constitution and By- 
Laws Committee would re-study the proposal, and present a revised proposal to 
the Executive Committee for approval at its fall meeting, following which the 
matter would again be presented to the membership for discussion and action. 

PUBLICATIONS. Publications of AACRAO, except for the Newsletter, and Col- 
lege and University, are now distributed through the Publications Office of the 
American Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. This function was formerly performed by the Chairman of the Publica- 
tions Committee. It is believed that through this plan our publications will find 
their way into the hands of many individuals working in the field of higher edu- 
cation who otherwise would not have been aware of their existence. 

REGIONAL ASSOCIATION LUNCHEONS. The regional association luncheons re- 
turned to the program of the annual meeting in Los Angeles after an absence of 
several years. Luncheons were scheduled for twelve different regional groups, some 
of them combinations of existing regional associations, thrown together tempo- 
rarily for the Los Angeles meeting. Fully 350 of the 558 registered for the conven- 
tion purchased tickets for the regional association luncheons, and, from all reports, 
the return of this activity to the program was a popular move. 


FUTURE MEETINGS 


The forty-seventh annual meeting of AACRAO will be held in Miami Beach, 
Florida at the Deauville Hotel from Tuesday April 18, through Friday April 21, 
1961. E. M. McCracken of the University of Miami is Chairman of Local Arrange- 
ments. 

The 1962 meeting will be in Kansas City, the 1963 meeting in New York City; 
and we will meet in Omaha in 1964 and in Chicago in 1965. 


47th ANNUAL AACRAO April 18-21, 1961 
MEETING MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 
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PROGRAM SUMMARY 






SUNDAY, APRIL 17— 


5:00 a.m —Easter Sunrise Services—Hollywood 
Bow] 
7:00-9:00 p.m. —Registration—Wilshire Room ' 


MONDAY, APRIL 18— 


10:00-2:00 PM.) __pecistration—Wilshire Room 


6:00-7:30 p.m.§ 
1:30-5:30 p.m. —College Campus Tours—Los 


7:30 p.m. 


8:30 p.m 


Angeles and Vicinity 
—Informal Reception—Sierra Room 


—Opening Session—Pacific Room 


TUESDAY, APRIL 19— 
8:00-1:00 p.m. —Registration—Wilshire Room 


10:00..a.m. —Workshops—(See pages following) 

12:00 m. —The Green Badge Luncheon— 
Pacific Room 

2:15..p.m —Question Box Sessions (See pages 
following) 

WEDNESDAY. APRIL 20— I 
9:00-1:00 p.m. —Registration—Wilshire Room I 
9:00 a.m. —General Session—Pacific Room 
11:15 am —Business Session—Pacific Room y 
12:00 m. —Regional Association Luncheons— 

(See bulletin board) h 
2:00 p.m -Tours—(See pages following) 


THURSDAY, APRIL 21— 


7:00 a.m —Past Presidents’ Breakfast—Wash- 
ington Room 
9:00-1:00 p.m. —Registration—Wilshire Room { 
9:00 a.m. —General Session—Pacific Room E 
11:15 a.m. —Business Session—Pacific Room 
1:30 p.m. -Workshops—(See pages following) ’ 
3:15 p.m. —Workshops—(See pages following) R 
6:30 p.m. —Banquet—Pacific Room 
H 
FRIDAY, APRIL 22— 
9:00 a.m. —Question Box Sessions—(See pages A 
following) 
11:15 a.m —Closing Session—Pacific Room 


Visit the Exhibits in the Wilshire Room 





Program 


All Meeting Rooms are on the Ball Room Floor, 
unless otherwise indicated 


REGISTRATION 


Wilshire Room 


Sunday, April 17... ae .. 7:00-9:00 p.m. 
Monday, April 18......... ....10:00 a.m.-2:00 p.m. 
6:00-7:00 p.m. 


See Program Summary for late registration 


MONDAY, APRIL 18 
Informal Reception in the Sierra Room 
7:30 p.m. 


8:30 p.m.—Pacific Room 


OPENING SESSION 


Presiding—William F. Adams, President AACRAO 


Invocation—Clinton A. Neyman, D.D., University Chaplain 
University of Southern California 


Address—'Whence the Next Explosion.’"—-Dr. Norman H 
Topping, President, University of Southern California 


Music—The Padua Hills Players 


TUESDAY, APRIL 19 
10:00 a.m.-11:30 a.m. 


WORKSHOPS 


Edward G. Groesbeck, General Chairman, Director of the 
Office of Registration and Records, The University of 
Michigan 


Robert L. Garfield, Assistant Chairman, Director, Student 
Record Office, Schools of the Healing Arts, University 
of Pittsburgh 


Harvey Johnson, Recorder, Associate Director of Admis- 
sions and Records, South Dakota State College 


Academic Calendar. Golden State Room—''Timing of Final 
Examinations, Final Commencement or Honorary Con- 
vocation, Tri-Semester or Semester or Term.” 8 


Chairman—Warren D. Wells, Associate Registrar, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology 


/ 








TUESDAY, APRIL 19 (Cont.) 


Recorder—Kermit H. Smith, Registrar, Michigan State 
University 


College-Secondary School Relations. Los Angeles Room- 
“Information Exchange — College Characteristics and 
High School Fact Sheets.” ee G5 ; —- 

Chairman—William G. Bowling, Dean of Admissions 
Washington University 

Recorder—Edward M. Stout, Registrar, De Paul University 

Leaders—Robert G. Cameron, College Counselor, Arcadia 
High School; T. Leslie MacMitchell, Western Regional 


Director, College Entrance Examination Board; W. L 
Brinkley, Jr., Associate Registrar, Duke University 


Electronic Computers. East Garden Room Class and 
Space Scheduling G2 , te Lat 
, ae : — 


Chairman—James F. Blakesley, Administrative Coordinator 
of Schedules and Space, Purdue University 


“Electronic Scheduling of Students to a Predetermined 
College Timetable-Sequential Method 


Co-Recorders—John E. Miller, University Scheduling Offi 
cer, The Pennsylvania State University; H. Hills Skillings 
Staff Assistant, Office of the Provost, The University of 
Massachusetts 


Leaders—William W. Abendroth, Registrar, Case Institute 
of Technology—''A Mechanized Method for the Collec- 
tion and Classification of Data for the Creation of an 
Examination Schedule.’ 


Robert E. Holz, Assistant to the Registrar, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology—'The College Timetable—an 
Attempted Definition; and a Discussion of the Appro 
priateness of using a Computer for its Construction. 


Note: A demonstration of electronic computer equipment 
is scheduled at 5:15 p.m. today as a continuation of this 
workshop 


International Students. New York Room—''Selection of 
Foreign Students, Evaluation of Foreign Credentials, 
Discussion of Actual Cases. Students and Records fror 
North and South American Countries.” gy 


Chairman—Inez Sepmeyer, Senior Administrative Assist- 
ant, Office of the Director of Admissions, University of 


California at Los Angeles 


Recorder—Albert L. Clary, Jr., Registrar, Louisiana State 


University 
+t 


Leaders—Charles C. Hauch, Specialist in Comparative Ed- 
ucation, Western Hemisphere, U.S. Office of Education; 
Alfred Thomas, Jr., Registrar and Director of Admissions 
Arizona State University 


ei 


ah 
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TUESDAY, APRIL 19 (Cont.) 


Junior Colleges-Senior College Relations. Sierra Room 
Chairman—R. Fred Thomason, Dean of Admissions and 
Records, The University of Tennessee SS Pe 


Recorder—Mary Jane Learnard, Registrar, City College of 
San Francisco 


Leaders—George H. Armacost, President, University of 
Redlands; Charles W. Edwards, Registrar, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute; Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr., Executive Di- 
rector, American Association of Junior Colleges; Garland 
G. Parker, Registrar and Central Admissions Officer, 
University of Cincinnati; Benjamin Schwartz, President, 
East Los Angeles College, John B. Weldon, Dean of 
Admissions and Records, Pasadena City College 


Transcript Adequacy. Mission Room ] 2 


Chairman—Clarice Slusher, Registrar, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute 


Recorder—Edward Laudenschlager, Registrar, University 
of Virginia 

Leaders—Walter N. Danner, Registrar, University of Geor- 
gia; Robert B. Ellis, Registrar, University of Mississippi; 
Jack N. Williams, Registrar, Creighton University 


*The Green Badge Luncheon 
12:00 - 2:00 p.m. 
Pacific Room 


Presiding—Richard L. Tuthill, Chairman, Registrar, Duke 
University; Harvey Hall, Co-chairman, Registrar, Stanford 
University 

Invocation—Rev. Karl A. Von der Ahe, S. J., Chaplain of 
Loyola University, Los Angeles 

Greetings—William F. Adams, President, AACRAO 


*The Green Badge Luncheon is new in name only, for 
the Association has a long established precedent of en- 
joying a combined luncheon and clinic for new Registrars 
and Admissions Officers. The avowed purpose of this 
luncheon is three fold: first, the fellowship of a luncheon 
at which the new members are officially welcomed by the 
President of AACRAO and unofficially welcomed by a 
sizable number of older members; second, the chance to 
meet other new members and thus break through the self 
inflicted barrier of aloneness; and third, the opportunity 
to enjoy at the table a post luncheon session of questions 
and answers to everyday professional and practical 
problems. 

The luncheon is arranged in tables seating ten. At 
each table there will be at least two “Old Timers” to 
whom can be directed questions on admissions, or rec- 
ords, or any other phase of our work. Here is the place, 
the time, and the group for those questions you would 
prefer not to ask from the floor. 

Everyone is urged to attend the luncheon. The Green 
Badge members are asked to select seats at numbered 
tables. “Old Timers’ not specifically assigned to a table 
will find unnumbered tables to accommodate them. 


a 








TUESDAY, APRIL 19 (Cont.) 


QUESTION BOX SESSIONS 
2:15 p.m. - 4:15 p.m. 


General Chairman—J. Douglas Conner, Registrar, Southern 
Methodist University 


Co-chairman—Calvin Cumbie, Registrar, Texas Christian 


University; Raymond Girod, Registrar and Director of 
Admissions, Oklahoma State University 


1. ADMISSIONS 
Institutions over 1000, Public—Mission Room 


Chairman—David Windsor, Registrar and Director of 
Admissions, University of Arizona 


Resource Persons—Elsie Brenneman, Director of Ad- 
missions, Illinois State Normal University 


D. Thomas Ordeman, Registrar, Oregon State 
College 


Recorder—E. M. Thorpe, Registrar, Florida Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College 


Institutions over 1000, Private—New York Room 


Chairman—James Buford, Registrar, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity 


Resource Person—Orrin Jackson, Admissions Officer, 
Brigham Young University 


Recorder—Joan F. Adams, Assistant Director of Ad- 
missions, American University 


Institutions under 1000, Public and Private—Los An- 
geles Room 


Chairman—Paul Hardin, Registrar, Millsaps College 


Resource Person—Machin Gardner, Director of Ad- 
missions, Stephens College 


Recorder—Alta L. Van Horn, Registrar, Salem College 


TUESDAY, APRIL 19 (Cont.) 


2. REGISTRATION AND RECORDS 
Institutions over 1000, Public—Cleveland Room 


Chairman—Claude Simpson, Registrar and Director 
of Admissions, Washington State College 


Resource Person—Leo Smith, Registrar, Montana 
State University 


Recorder—Rebecca Tansil, Director of Admissions, 
Maryland State Teachers College, Towson 


Institutions over 1000, Private—Detroit Room 


Chairman—The Reverend John R. Clancy, Registrar, 
Bellarmine College 


Resource Person—Katharine George, Registrar, North- 
western University 


Recorder—Newell Gates, Registrar, Drake University 


Institutions under 1000, Public and Private—Garden 
East Room 


Chairman—Col. Virgil O'Conner, Registrar, Air Force 
Academy 


Resource Person—Ruth Volpe, Assoc. Registrar, Lake 
Forest College. 


Recorder—Eleanor Tibbetts, Registrar, Gallaudet 
College 


3. ADMISSIONS, REGISTRATION AND RECORDS 


Professional Schools—Washington Room 


Chairman—John Mostert, Director of Admissions, 
Moody Bible Institute 


Resource Person—Ralph Bigelow, Registrar, Univer- 
sity of Rochester, Eastman School of Music 


Recorder—Nadyne Bowen, Registrar, Dental Branch 
of the University of Texas 








WEDNESDAY, APRIL 20 


9:00 a.m. - 11:30 a.m. 
GENERAL SESSION—PACIFIC ROOM 


Presiding—William F. Adams, President 


Address—‘What We Don't Know Will Hurt Us’—Dr. 
Homer Babbidge, Assistant Commissioner for Higher « 
Education, Office of Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 


(Coffee Break) 


Address—'The Role of the Junior College in Higher Edu- 
cation”"—Dr. Howard Campion, Consultant, Master Plan 
Survey of Higher Education, State of California 


BUSINESS SESSION 


Report of the Committee on Nominations and Elections— 
John M. Rhoads, Vice Provost: Temple University 


Report of the Committee on Relations with The Associa- 
tio of American Colleges and The American Association 
of Junior Colleges 


New Business 


Statement by E. M. McCracken, University of Miami, Gen- 
eral Chairman of Local Arrangements for the 196] An- 
nual Meeting at Miami Beach , 


Visit the Exhibits in the Wilshire Room r 


12:00 - 1:45 p.m. 


REGIONAL ASSOCIATION LUNCHEONS , 


(See Bulletin Board for room assignments) 


2:00 p.m. 


TOURS 
(Advance registration is required) 
Disneyland 
Marineland 


Knotts Berry Farm 


a EE a 


THURSDAY, APRIL 21 


7:00 a.m. - 8:45 a.m. 


Past Presidents’ Breakfast—Washington Room 


9:00 a.m.- 11:30 a.m. 
GENERAL SESSION—PACIFIC ROOM 


Presiding—Charles E. Harrell, President Elect 


Address—"The Registrar and Educational Policy’—Dr. 
Charles E. Odegaard, President, University of Wash- 
ington 

(Coffee Break) 


Address—"“Our First Fifty Years’—William C. Smyser, 
Executive Registrar, Miami University 


BUSINESS SESSION 


Report of Committee on Constitution and By-Laws—Wil- 
liam L. Brinkley, Chairman, Duke University 


New Business 


Visit the Exhibits in the Wilshire Room 


THURSDAY, APRIL 21 
1:30 p.m. - 3:00 p.m. 
WORKSHOFS 


Advanced Punched Card Processes. Los Angeles Room— 
“Research and Sophistications in Procedures.” 


Chairmar—Paul L. Trump, Registrar, University of Wis- 
consin Da ee ee Lind leg 


Recorder—Ted KelloggDirector’ of Admissiors;-thriversity 


of Minnesota 


Leaders—R. S. Dow, Special 4 Western Re- 
gion Staff, IBM Data Processing Division; Walter Hahn, 
Director of Scholastic Probation, University of Utah; Da- 
vid Muirhead, Director of Admissions, University of 


Colorado ; 
Gz 


International Students. Sierra Room—"Selection of For- 
eign Students, Evaluation of Foreign Credentials, Dis- 
cussion of Actual Cases. Students and Records from 
Europe and Countries following European Patterns of 
Education.” 


Chairman—Martena Tenney Sasnett, formerly with the 
University of Southern California 


Recorder—Helen Holton, Registrar and Director of Ad- 
missions, Anderson College and Seminary 





THURSDAY, APRIL 21 (Cont.) 


Leaders—Eunice Chapman, Registrar, Hastings College; R 
John Mostert, Director of Admissions, Moody Bible Insti- 
tute; Inez Sepmeyer, Senior Administrative Assistant, L 
Office of the Director of Admissions, University of Cali- , 
fornia at Los Angeles 60 " 
Orientation to Punched Card Equipment—Golden State 
Room 
Chairman—Raymond Girod, Director of Admissions and . 
Registrar, Oklahoma State University A 
Recorder—Boyce D. Timmons, Director of Registration 
Oklahoma State University C 
Leaders—Harold S. Clarke, Registrar, Ashland College; 
Frederick R. Eckford, Registrar, Illinois Institute of 7 
Technology : 
School-College Relations. Pacific Ballroom—‘How Can Le 
We solve the problems of School-College Articulation?” / m7 
&é 
Chairman—Ellsworth M. Gerritz, Director of Admissions a 
and Registrar, Kansas State University 
Recorder—Leola R. Hays, Assistant Director of Admissions, Ae 
the University of Wisconsin 
Leaders—Eldon F. Boyd, Principal, Morningside High 
School, Inglewood, California; F. M. Peterson, Superin- Ch 
iendent, Pekin Community Schools, Pekin, Illinois; Clyde 
Vroman, Director of Admissions, The University of Re 
Michigan 
a ,f Le 
Space Utilization. East Garden Room ~ & 
Chairman—James I. Doi, Director, Institutional Research, | 
University Colorado : 
Recorder—Stella Morris, Director of Admissions, Colorado Ae 


State University 


Leaders—Enock C. Dyrness, Registrar, Wheaton College 
“Current Attempts to Collect Normative Data on Space * Ct 
Utilization, with Special Reference to Problems of the 
Small Liberal Arts Colleges in making more effective 


use of their Plant Facilities.” 7 
Clinton Gilliam, Registrar, University of California * 
“The Differences in Space Utilization and Class Room Le 
Scheduling Pattern in Large and Small Institutions.’ I 
Allan Ingraham, Registrar, Ohio Wesleyan University ; ‘ 
“Working with Consultant-Management Agencies in Mak- t 
ing Space Utilization Studies.” 
Int 
Transcript Adequacy. Mission Room “/ 8) é 
Chairman—Clarice Slusher, Registrar, Virginia Polytech- Ch 
nic Institute 1 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 21 (Cont.) 


Recorder—Edward Laudenschlager, Registrar, University 
of Virginia 


Leaders—Walter N. Danner, Registrar, University of Geor- 
gia; Robert B. Ellis, Registrar, University of Mississippi; 
~ Jack N. Williams, Registrar, Creighton University 


3:15 p.m. - 4:45 p.m. 
ad WORKSHOPS 


Academic Calendar. Mission Room—'Time of Final Exam- 
inations, Final Commencement or Honorary Convocation 
Tri-Semester, Semester or Term.” 


Chairman—Warren D. Wells, Associate Registrar, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology 


Recorder—Kermit H. Smith, Registrar, Michigan State 
University 


Leaders—Florence Brady, Registrar, Occidental College; 
Henry H. Pixley, Associate Dean, Wayne State University 


Junior College-Senior College Relations. Ball Room es 
Chairman—R. Fred Thomason, Dean of Admissions and 
Records, University of Tennessee. 


Admissions Studies. Sierra Room—''Grades, Tests, Recom- 
mendations and Alumni: The Admissions Officers’ 


Dilemma.” 1Q 2 
Chairman—Stanley Berry, Washington State University 


Recorder—Harold Adams, Director of Admissions, Uni- 
versity of Washington 


Leaders—William Brinkley, Associate Registrar, Duke 
University; Byron Groesbeck, Assistant Director of Ad- 
missions, The University of Michigan; T. Sherman Stan- 
ford, Associate Dean of Admissions, The Pennsylvania 
State University. 


Advanced Punched Card Processes. Los Angeles a. 
“New Equipment, Innnovations and Refinements.” 


Chairman—John F. Chaney, Director, Office of the Pro- 
vost, Statistical Service Unit, University of Illinois 


Recorder—Claude Simpson, Director of Admissions and 
Registrar, Washington State University 


Leaders—Merlin W. Miller, Associate Director, Office of 
Registration and Records, The University of Michigan; 
Marty Ziegler, Director of Research for Student Affairs, 
The Pennsylvania State University; George Beam Indus- 
try Representative, Universities, IBM 


International Students. New York Room—'‘The Students 
and Records from Asia and the Pacific.’’ 70 


Chairman—William H. Strain, Associate Registrar for Ad- 
missions, Indiana University 


be 
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Recorder—Edward M. Stout, Registrar, De Paul University 


Leaders—Clara Koenig, Editor of the World Education 
Series, formerly with University of Minnesota; Clyde 
Vroman, Director of Admissions, the University of Michi- 
gan; Frances Willard, Admissions Examiner, University 
of Washington 


Machine Equipment in Selected Office Areas. East Gar- 
den Room. “Review of Equipment and Processes for 
Student Identification Cards, Microfilming, Permanent 
Records, Duplicating and Photocopying.” : a4 

Chairman—Garland G. Parker, University Registrar and 
Central Admissions Officer, University of Cincinnati. 

Recorder—Kenneth R. Varner, Registrar, The Ohio State 
University 

Leaders—John C. Hattendorf, Assistant Registrar, Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati; Ruth Jass, Registrar, Bradley Univers 
ity; Joseph J. Mervar, Registrar, University of Dayton; 
John Montgomery, Registrar, San Jose State College 
Keith Smith, Assistant Registrar, Western Michigan Uni- 
versity; Harold F. Temmer, Associate Dean of Admissions 
and Records, Chicago Undergraduate Division, Univers- 
ity of Illinois 

Note: This workshop is being sponsored by the Machine 
Equipment Committee of AACRAO; Garland G. Parker 
Chairman 7 

A Yd 

Orientation to Punched Card Equipment. Golden State 

Room 


Chairman—Truman Pouncey, Registrar, State Teachers 
College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 


Recorder—Gerard B. Noonan, Registrar, Loras College 


Leader—Laura M. Cross, Assistant Registrar, University 
of Wichita 


6:30 p.m. 
*BANQUET—PACIFIC ROOM 


Presiding—William F. Adams, President 


Toastmaster—H. Donald Winbigler, Dean of Students 
Stanford University 


Invocation—Dean Alfred Gottschalk, Hebrew Union Col- 
lege, California School 


Music—"Musical Notes: 1910-1960," Young Musical Am- 
bassadors, Phil Moore, Director 


Address—'The Queen of the Cow Counties’—Dr. Glenn 
S. Dumke, President, San Francisco State College 


*Afternoon dress for ladies and business suits for gentle- 
men. 
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FRIDAY, APRIL 22 


9:00 a.m.- 11:00 a.m. 
QUESTION BOX SESSION 


General Chairman—J. Douglas Conner, Registrar, South- 
ern Methodist University 


Co-chairmen—Calvin Cumbie, Registrar, Texas Christian 
University; Raymond Girod, Registrar and Director of 
Admissions, Oklahoma State University 


1. ADMISSIONS 


Institutions Public and Private over 1000—New York 

Room 

Chairmen—James Buford, Registrar, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity; David Windsor, Registrar and Director of 
Admissions, University of Arizona 

Resource Persons—Elsie Brenneman, Director of Ad- 
missions, Illinois State Normal University; Orrin 
Jackson, Admissions Officer, Brigham Young Uni- 
versity; D. Thomas Ordeman, Registrar, Oregon 
State College 

Recorders—Joan F. Adams, Assistant Director of Ad- 
missions, American University; E. M. Thorpe, Reg- 
istrar, Florida A. & M. College ee 


Institutions Public and Private under 1000-4Garden 
Room \ 


Chairman—Paul Hardin, Registrar, Millsaps College 


Resource Person—Machin Gardner, Director of Ad- 
missions, Stephens College 


Recorder—Alta L. Van Horn, Registrar, Salem College 


2. REGISTRATION AND RECORDS _ : Pe d 
Institutions Public and Private wader 1000—Eest Gar- 
den Room 


Chairmen—The Reverend John R. Clancy, Registrar, 
Bellarmine College; Claude Simpson, Registrar and 
Director of Admissions, Washington State 

Resource Persons— Katharine George, Registrar, 
Northwestern University; Leo Smith, Registrar, 
Montana State University 

Recorder—Newell Gates, Registrar, Drake University 


Institutions Public and Private under 1000—Los Angeles 

Room 

Chairman—Col. Virgil O'Conner, Registrar, Air Force 
Academy 

Resource Person—Ruth Volpe, Assoc. Registrar, Lake 
Forest College 

Recorder—Eleanor Tibbetts, Registrar, Gallaudet 
College 











FRIDAY, APRIL 22 (Cont.) 


11:15 a.m.- 11:45 a.m. 
CLOSING SESSION—PACIFIC ROOM 


Presiding—-William F. Adams, President 
Report of the Budget 


Report of the Committee on Resolutions—James L. Buford, 
Chairman, Vanderbilt University 


Other Business 
Introduction of New Officers for 1960-61 


Announcement of time and place of the 1962 and 1963 
meetings 


Adjournment of the Forty-sixth annual meeting 


OFFICES 
Press—Assembly Room 
Secretarial Staff—Assembly Room 


Placement—Hartford Room. Open 9 to 12 and 1:30 to 4 
each day. The committee serves both individuals seek- 
ing positions and institutions wishing to fill vacancies 


APRIL 17 - 22 
COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Executive Committee 
Monday, April 18—10:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m........Foy Room 


Tuesday, April 19—9:00 a.m.- 12:00 m............Foy Room 
Thursday, April 21—12:00 m.- 2:00 p.m... Foy Room 
*Friday, April 22—12:00 m. - 3:00 p.m...... _.....Foy Room 


*Joint meeting of new and retiring members 
Board of Editors 
Wednesday, April 20—7:30-9:00 a.m. Detroit Room 
(Breakfast Meeting) 
Constitution and By-Laws 
Monday, April 18—4:30 - 6:30 p.m... .....Boston Room 
Tuesday, April 19—7:00-9:00 p.m.. Boston Room 
Council of Regional Associations 
Monday, April 18—3:00 - 5:00 p.m. Washington Room 


Friday, April 22—8:00 - 9:00 a.m. Washington Room 
Evaluation and Standards 

Saturday, April 16—9:00 a.m.- 12 m. Buffalo Room 

1:00-5:00 p.m. ............Buffalo Room 
Sunday, April 17—2:00-5:00 p.m. Buffalo Room 
Sunday, April 17—6:30 p.m.............. Detroit Room 
(Dinner Meeting) 

Monday, April 18—1:30 - 3:30 p.m _....Detroit Room 
ig te 4 

onorary Memberships 

Tuesday, April 19—8:00 - 9:00 a.m. Mission Room 
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Admissions 
Tuesday, April 19—3:00- 5:00 p.m............St. Louis Room 


Catalogs and Publications 
Tuesday, April 19—8:00- 10:00 a.m. St. Louis Room 


Foreign Students 
Tuesday, April 19—8:00- 10:00 a.m......... Cleveland Room 


High School-College Relations 


Tuesday, April 19—8:00 p.m..... .....Detroit Room 
Placement 

Monday, April 18—10:00 a.m. Hartford Room 
Machine Equipment 

Wednesday, April 20—8 a.m..... Boston Room 

Thursday, April 21—8:00-9:00 a.m...............,Buffalo Room 


Office Management 
Tuesday, April 19—8:00 - 9:45 a.m Deiroit Room 


Research & Service 
Monday, April 18—9:00 a.m. - 12:00 m. Washington Room 
Wednesday, April 20—7:30 - 9:00 p.m...Washington Room 


Minimum Data and Definitions 
Tuesday, April 19—9:30 a.m.-5:00 p.m. Dallas Room 


Space Utilization 


Tuesday, April 19—4:00-6:00 p.m Buffalo Room 
University Calendars 

Tuesday, April 19—7:30-9:45 a.m. Boston Room 
Transcript Adequacy 

Monday, April 18—8:00-10:00 a.m... _..Buffalo Room 

Wednesday, April 20—8:00 - 9:45 a.m............ Buffalo Room 
Television 


Wednesday, April 20—11:30 a.m. - 2:00 p.m. Boston Room 


Nominations and Elections 
Monday, April 18—9:30- 11:30 a.m Detroit Room 


Public Relations 
Friday, April 22—1:30 - 3:30 p.m.. Washington Room 


Bible Colleges 
Tuesday, April 19—8:00 - 9:45 a.m......... Washington Room 
Tuesday, April 19—7:00 - 8:30 p.m. Washington Room 


Resolutions 
Tuesday, April 19—9:00 - 9:45 am Buffalo Room 
Hospitality 
Sunday, April 17—7:30-10:00 p.m.. Boston Room 
Monday, April 18—11:00 a.m.-12:00 m. Boston Room 








Committees 1959-60 


EXECUTIVE 
William F. Adams, President..........University of Alabama 
Charles E. Harrell, President-Elect...........Indiana University 


Hattie Jarmon, Secretary 
Columbia University Teachers College 


Endicott A. Batchelder, Treasurer..University of Pittsburgh 


James K. Hitt, Vice-President in Charge of Regional 
Associations and Membership Promotion 
University of Kansas 


Ted McCarrel, Vice-President in Charge of 
Professional Activities..... State University of Iowa 


Samuel A. Nock, Editor....... . ...Cedar Crest College 


True E. Pettingill, Member-at-Large 
University of Minnesota 


Ethelyn B. Toner, Member-at-Large 
University of Washington 


Herman A. Spindt, Past-President....University of California 
(Deceased March 19, 1960) 


BOARD OF EDITORS 


S. A. Nock, Editor............ ....Cedar Crest College 
Robert E. Powers, Advertising Managerv............ Pace College 
Edward M. Stout, Subscription Manager..De Paul University 


William Glasgow Bowling, Book Review Editor 
Washington University 


Eleanor Tibbetts, Professional Reading Editor 
Gallaudet College 


James K. Hitt, Regional Associations Editor 
University of Kansas 


Florence N. Brady, Associate Editor........ Occidental College 
Marjorie M. Cutler, Associate Editor....University of Denver 
Thomas A. Garrett, Associate Editor...St. Michael's College 


Elizabeth T. de Lopez, Associate Editor 
Mexico City College 


Robert E. Mahn, Associate Editor ...Ohio University 


Clarice Slusher, Associate Editor 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


BUDGET 
William F. Adamse......... 
Endicott A. Batchelder... ............ University of Pittsburgh 


Charles E. Harrell....... 
Ted McCarrel................ 


University of Alabama 


.........Indiana University 


_......state University of Iowa 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


William L. Brinkley, Jr., Chairman................Duke University 
R. E. McWhinnie, Co-Chairman.....University of Wyoming 
PO TE, BR iiccieiisinsickinsiesitinintcinitininiemenea Berea College 
Beatie Bh sansa oss ssciecsteess Iowa State College 
Gretchen Happ....0.20020000o...ce-s-----------Prineipia College 
Maurice J. Murphy...................................Duquesne University 
D. T. Ordeman...........0..............-......-----Oregon State College 
Carter A. Short............... ey Pee University of Arkansas 


DELEGATES TO AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


William F. Adams........... Gist ee University of Alabama 
Endicott A. Batchelder.......................University of Pittsburgh 
Charles E. Harrell.........00...................----..-.Indiana University 
Ted McCarrel............0.00.................state University of Iowa 
Samue! A. Nock..........00..................-.....-....Cedar Crest College 
EVALUATION AND STANDARDS 
Irene Davis, Chairman.....................Johns Hopkins University 
Albest-L.. Clany, Tex. Louisiana State University 
Marjorie M. Cutler............ cael te One University of Denver 
Emma Deters..................- ideloceinlan ican University of Buffalo 
Edward G. Groesbeck.........................University of Michigan 
Harvey Hall... vocusustseesseseeeotanford University 
J. Everett Long....................................West Virginia University 
R. E. MeWhinnie...................................University of Wyoming 
B; Opkins Moses)... Yale University 
John M. Rhoads.....00... 2.02202 seeeseseeee--ese--- FeMple University 
Ri E. PRomas one cscs. renee University of Tennessee 


HONORARY MEMBERSHIPS 


Hattie Jarmon, Chairman ex-officio 
Columbia University Teachers College 


Cliffeed L. Cometeneei..n neces University of Oregon 
John E. Rellows. 22 University of Oklahoma 
Katharine George.............. ohsdleliadgale Northwestern University 
David F. Snipes........:... Mississippi State College for Women 


Rebecca C. Tansil 
Maryland State Teachers College, Towson 


Charles H. Walker-.:..c2<.:....-.02. Florida State University 


NOMINATIONS AND ELECTIONS 
John M. Rhoads, Chairman (carry-over)..Temple University 
Florence N. Brady (two-year term)........Occidental College 


Katharine George (two-year term) 
Northwestern University 


Katherine Hilliker (carry-over).................... Boston University 
D. T. Ordeman (one-year term)........Oregon State College 
Richard L. Tuthill (one-year term)................ Duke University 


Oliver W. Wagner (one-year term)..Washington University 
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RESOLUTIONS 
James L. Buford, Chairman.... -Vanderbilt University 
J. Douglas Conner Southern Methodist University 
Laura M. Cross University of Wichita 
John M. Houchens University of Louisville 
C. R. Maxam Butler University 
Stella Morris.. Colorado State University 
R. F. Thomason University of Tennessee 
REPRESENTATIVE TO COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATION BOARD 
Ernest Whitworth University of Pennsylvania 


PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES 


(Ted McCarrel, Vice-President in charge of Professional 
Activities, is ex-officio a member of all committees on 
professional activities) 


A. GENERAL COMMITTEE ON 
PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Ted McCarrel, Chairman State University of Iowa 
C. W. Sanford......... ....University of Illinois 
mR. L. Tuthill. Duke University 
Robert E. Mahn Ohio University 
E. V. O'Brien Fordham University 
Robert Hewes..... Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


B. ADMISSIONS POLICIES AND PRACTICES 


Charles Elton, Chairman ...University of Kentucky 
Kenneth D. Raab .......North Carolina State College 
Donald L. Oliver Boston University 
O. W. Hascall University of Colorado 
Paul Napier. Muskingum College 
C. W. Smith.. University of Miami 


Rebecca Tansil 
Maryland State Teachers College, Towson 
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COMMITTEES 1959-1960 (Cont.) 


C. CATALOGUES AND BULLETINS 


Charles Bernard, Chairman....\University of North Carolina 


Luther Bledsoe... .s-cccsse--sceeesseseee--oe sone Marsahll College 
James Clark.............-..-....0....a-secsesesseseoueeesesee f owera College 
Clyde: Vromani:..25 cc cee University of Michigan 
Carmel Discon..o.w..2.222.....eeee1-e2--++----------LOyola, New Orleans 
Ruth: Volpes2<..2 i ee Lake Forest College 
Eleanor Tibbetts.................. Gallaudet College, Washington 
Elsie Brenneman................................-----llinois State Normal 


D. FOREIGN STUDENT COMMITTEE 


William H. Strain, Chairman................... Indiana University 
Robert Tschan, Secretary...Pennsylvania State University 


Clara H. Koenig, Editor of the World Education Series 
University of Minnesota 


John Fellows............... = ...University of Oklahoma 
Leo R. Sica NAFSA... _------.Indiana University 
Robert Ford; AGS-=. 0... University of Michigan 
Donald Shank... Institute of International Education 
Charles ©. Hauchi............<..-<.c.<- U. S. Office of Education 
Eunice: Chapman=.-.....02..254 ee Hastings College 
Agatha, Teske:...2 0. Washington State College 
George Vander Beke...........................-- Marquette University 
Hative: farmone. <3 eee Columbia University 
Martena Sasnett.......................--.-...--.-------Pasadena, California 
Clyde: Vroma nic... 01... University of Michigan 
David Muirhead................................Michigan State University 
Frances Willard................................University of Washington 
O. W. Hascall... cuss ssseswisevseseseeese---University of Colorado 
Beatrice NMyslom..... cnc ..Hunter College 
Albert L. Clary, —_ Bee ie Leukinas State University 
Alfred: Thomas, ree Arizona State College 
J. Ri Toven:......... ee ..New York University 
Linford A. ene. Miia. sed National College of Education 
Leolas Pave: s.2. i. eee University of Wisconsin 
Paul Chalmers............ Massnebnentie Institute of Technology 
Elliott J. Taylor..............................-.....-College of the Pacific 
Edward M. Stout........ aA a ...DePaul University 
John: Mostert....2 23s. _Meoke Bible Institute 
Inez Sepmeyer............ Vebeeaine: al ‘Calthomnti. Los Angeles 
Martha Portilla....Universidad de Villaneuva, Havana, Cuba 
R. M. Keefe... eccst hight eA eee St. Louis University 
Marjorie M. Cutler...................................University of Denver 


Kenneth Heafield 
Michigan College of Mining and Technology, Houghton 
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E. CREDIT GIVEN BY EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


T. E. Kellogg, Chairman and Editor 
University of Minnesota 


James K. Hitt... eae: University of Kansas 


F. HIGH SCHOOL-COLLEGE RELATIONS 


*Ellsworth Gerritz Kansas State University 
Virginia Hendricks..... ; _.........Alabama College 
Carter Short..... .........University of Arkansas 
David Windsor.. ; ......University of Arizona 


Katharine Walker....University of California at Los Angeles 


*H. Dean Burdick...........................Colorado School of Mines 
William Chatfield...State Teachers College of Connecticut 
W. G. Fletcher..... ...University of Delaware 
Catherine Rich......... : .; ia Catholic University 
*Charles H. Walker........................... Florida State University 
William L. Carmichael........ Georgia Institute of Technology 
Anna C. Nunn......... Lcvcisssissteessee--ee-- Idaho State College 
Elsie Brenneman....... ....Illinois State Normal University 
TTT Purdue University 
mayne DevVaul....................-......... ........lowa State College 
Os EO oA rs Kansas State College of Pittsburg 
Frank H. Spain, Jr.......................Kentucky Wesleyan College 
Of. iol: | ee Southeastern Louisiana College 
George H. Crosby...... esesteeesesseeeee-eee-University of Maine 


Rebecca C. Tansil 
Maryland State Teachers College, Towson 


William Lammers.......... Springfield College, Massachusetts 

Gayle Wilson................. ....University of Michigan 

T. E. Kellogg... ........University of Minnesota 

ele oC ec a University of Mississippi 

*Richard Keefe.......... nsadseveisessiesdiaaceceets LOULS. UNIVGrSity 

Leo Smith................. ..........._Montana State University 
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Alice C. Smith University of Omaha 
Harry C. Carroll .....-University of New Hampshire 
Clarence Byrd University of Nevada 
Howard W. Stepp Princeton University 
J. C. MacGregor University of New Mexico 
John S. Hafer Syracuse University 
E. L. Stezler. .......Lenoir-Rhyne College 
Ruby McKenzie.. University of North Dakota 
Kenneth R. Varner. hio State University 
Raymond Girod Oklahoma State University 
Jack Morton Oregon College of Education 
Ernest Whitworth University of Pennsylvania 
Royal Gardner Providence College 
Kenneth N. Vickery Clemson Agricultural College 
M. P. Bowman Austin Peay State College, Clarksville 
Floyd Boze Texas Technological College 
Joseph A. Norton University of Utah 
*Thomas A. Garrett St. Michael's College 
Marguerite Carter Stratford College 
Harold A. Adams .......-University of Washington 
*Leola Hays.. _.....University of Wisconsin 
Luther E. Bledsoe Marshall College 
R. E. McWhinnie University of Wyoming 


*Steering Committee 


G. PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Truman Pouncey, Chairman 

State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 
Katharine George..... ......-......-_Northwestern University 
Robert P. Foster..........Northwestern Missouri State College 


Rebecca Tansil..Maryland State Teachers College, Towson 


J. A. Norton ....University of Utah 

Agnes Mulligan City College, New York 

Raymond Girod... Oklahoma State University 

John Houchens University of Louisville 

Donn Hayes. Boston University 

Jack E. Snider King College 
21 
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H. PLACEMENT 


O. W. Wagner, Chairman ..Washington University 
George Bradley.... Rhode Island School of Design 
Worth Fletcher University of Wichita 
Calvin Cumbie Texas Christian University 


I, SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Robert E. Mahn, Chairman ........Ohio University 
S. A. Nock Cedar Crest College 
James K. Hitt University of Kansas 


J. MACHINE EQUIPMENT 


Garland Parker, Chairman University of Cincinnati 
Keith Smith Western Michigan College 
Joseph Mervar University of Dayton 
Gerard Noonan Loras College 
William Dahl. ...Purdue University 
Merlin Miller University of Michigan 


K. OFFICE MANAGEMENT AND PRACTICES 


E. C. Seyler, Chairman ..University of Illinois 


Laura Cross University of Wichita 
Edward M. Stout. ..DePaul University 
Gretchen M. Happ Principia College 
Arthur M. Gowan ....lowa State College 
Lyle Leisenring..... Michigan State University 
Ralph Weber... Marquette University 


L. RESEARCH AND SERVICE 


Robert E. Hewes, Chairman 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Irene M. Davis Johns Hopkins University 
Robert Grose............ san Amherst College 
Henry Rossi. ....St. John's University 
Nelson Parkhurst...... _...........Purdue University 
Paul Trump.. University of Wisconsin 
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COMMITTEES 1959-1960 (Cont.) 


L-1 SUB-COMMITTEE ON ENROLLMENT PROJECTIONS 


Joseph Lins, Coordinator..................University of Wisconsin 


Robert E. Hewes _Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


L-2 SUB-COMMITTEE ON SPACE UTILIZATION 


Enock C. Dyrness, Chairman........................ Wheaton College 
Albert F. Scribner ....Valparaiso University 
Kermit H. Smith Michigan State University 
Robert McGrath Southern Illinois University 
Clinton Gilliam University of California, Berkeley 
Claude Simpson. Washington State University 


L-3 SUB-COMMITTEE ON SCHEDULING WITH 
ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS 


James Blakesley, Chairman ..Purdue University 
W. W. Abendroth ......case Institute 
John Chaney... : ...University of Illinois 


L-4 SUB-COMMITTEE ON STUDENT MIGRATION 


N. M. Parkhurst, Chairman.............. ..Purdue University 


Members of the Committee on Research and Service 


L-5 SUB-COMMITTEE ON RELATIONS WITH 
SELECTIVE SERVICE 


Robert E. Hewes.......Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


James K. Hitt a ..........University of Kansas 


L-6 SUB-COMMITTEE ON FALL ENROLLMENT REPORTS 


E. G. Groesbeck, Chairman ......University of Michigan 

Clifford Constance.......... ......University of Oregon 

Kenneth R. Varner Ohio State University 
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L-7 SUB-COMMITTEE ON RELATIONS WITH 
LIBERAL EDUCATION FOR ADULTS 


H. E. Temmer..... _..--...University of Illinois 


William Van Cleve ..University of Chicago 


L-8 SUB-COMMITTEE ON THE UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 


Warren Wells, Chairman 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Florence N Brady. Occidental College 
Henry Pixley.... ..........Wayne State University 
Wherry Zingg _.-..--...Rutgers University 


L-§ SUB-COMMITTEE ON BASIC DATA 
AND DEFINITIONS 


Robert E. Hewes, Chairman 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


James K. Hitt..... ..-..........University of Kansas 


L-10 SUB-COMMITTEE ON RELATIONS WITH AMERICAN 
COLLEGE ASSOCIATIONS AND AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 


R. Fred Thomason ...University of Tennessee 
Charles Edwards......... ...Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
B. F. D. Runk ; ' ...University of Virginia 


L-11 SUB-COMMITTEE ON ACTIVITIES OF 
AACRAO MEMBERS 


“B~Hepkine—Meses; Chairman....... Yale University 

JOINT COMMITTEES, ACPA, NAWDC, NASPA, AACRAO 

Robert Grose, Professional and Educational Student 
Personne] ................-... sesssecsessssessseseeeee-- Amherst College 


Robert E. Hewes, Relations with Research Centers for 
Higher Education..Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


R. Fred Thomason, Relations with Academic Deans and 
other Administrative Officers......University of Tennessee 
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COMMITTEES 1959-1960 (Cont.) 


M. TRANSCRIPT ADEQUACY 


Clarice Slusher, Chairman 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg 


Mildred Covey.. evsesssesssesssseseeeeeeeee-oucher College 
Robert Ellis en University of Mississippi 
Jack Williams........ veessesetse-vssvseeses-e.--.-Creighton Universty 
Barbara Rowe ....stetson University 
Walter Danner. _......-.....University of Georgia 
W. E. Glenn..............................Birmingham Southern College 
N. TELEVISION 
Ramon A. Vitulli, Chairman................University of Houston 
C. O. Williams. _......Pennsylvania State University 
E. M. McCracken....... _uws.-.....-University of Miami 


O. REPRESENTATIVES TO ADVISORY COUNCIL ON 
THE EVALUATION OF FOREIGN STUDENT CREDENTIALS 


William H. Strain oe wwevs.--.-----....ndiana University 
Robert Tschan...........................- Pennsylvania State University 
Alfred Thomas, Jr...............Arizona State University, Temple 
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Annual Meeting Committees 


PROGRAM 
Charles E. Harrell, Chairman...................Indiana University 
William F. Adams...... vcsssssses-ve-----University of Alabama 
Florence N. Brady..... wuss... Occidental College 


Edgar L. Lazier......University of California at Los Angeles 


GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS 


Edgar L. Lazier, General Chairman 
University of California at Los Angeles 


Florence N. Brady, Associate Chairman 
Occidental College 


David P. Arata........... .........\University of Santa Clara 
Melvin A. Anderson San Diego State College 
Clarence R. Bergland....................Long Beach State College 
Ellen L. Deering ‘ wa.--+------COllege of the Pacific 
Catherine Emenaker Loyola University of Los Angeles 
Elizabeth Hanes................California Institute of Technology 
William M. Lee. ......Long Beach State College 
E. M. McCracken. vuseveveee------University of Miami 
Howard W. Patmore. University of Southern California 


William T. Puckett....University of California at Los Angeles 
Robert J. Ryan... Los Angeles City College 


Carmelita B. Stanley 
University of California at Los Angeles 


John K. Steinbaugh..........University of Southern California 
John B. Weldon......... = Pasadena City College 


REGISTRATION COMMITTEE 


William M. Lee, Chairman...........Long Beach State College 
Leo Christian.......... sscscssssecsatecivesscavosenseseccel Garmine College 
David W. Evans........ University of Southern California 
Vincent W. Glenn........................Los Angeles State College 
Genevieve Humiston............................Cerritos Junior College 
Robert Lawrence.. San Fernando Valley State College 
Irvin G. Lewis.............................-.........Pasadena City College 


William H. McMasters 
Los Angeles Harbor Junior College 


James H. Ringer.................... Indiana State Teachers College 
George Tenopir...........-2.-0.2---2--..ese--------0-+-0+------ Whittier College 
Richard H. Whitehead... University of Florida 


W. Saxon Wraith........California State Polytechnic College 
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ANNUAL MEETING COMMITTEES (Cont.) 


HOSPITALITY AND ENTERTAINMENT 
David P. Arata, Co-Chairman.....University of Santa Clara 


Ellen Deering, Co-Chairman 
College of the Pacific, Stockton 


Sister Mary Adrienne, C.S,]J. 
Mount St. Mary’s College, Los Angeles 


Paul D. Arend........................Rockhurst College, Kansas City 
Clarence E. Byrd.........................University of Nevada, Reno 


Mother Mary David, R.S.H.M. 
Marymount College, Los Angeles 


William J. Dillon......... ..University of San Francisco 
Donald D. DuSault...................University of Idaho, Moscow 
Frank D. Gurll....................University of California, Riverside 
Harvey Haill..............................5taniord University, Stanford 


Beatrice J. Holcomb 
Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles 


Mary Alice: Leesc. :2.2.2 nica Seattle University, Seattle 
Maurice J. Murphy.............. Duquesne University, Pittsburgh 
D. T. Ordeman........................ Oregon State College, Corvallis 


John Parnall.....University of British Columbia, Vancouver 
Robert W. Pax....................................Ventura College, Ventura 


C. W. Quinley, Jr. 
Eastern Washington College of Education, Cheney 


Margaret A. Scott...............................Reed College, Portland 
Carter Short.................University of Arkansas, Fayetteville 
Alfred Thomas, Jr............. Arizona State University, Tempe 


Katharine L. Walker..University of California, Los Angeles 
David L. Windsor....................University of Arizona, Tucson 


Paul Winner 
California State Polytechnic College, San Luis Obispo 


Mabel W. Winston........ Southern Oregon College, Ashland 


GENERAL HOUSING 


William T. Puckett, Chairman 
University of California at Los Angeles 


Cleo Kelly.. 2 ......9anta Monica City College 
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ANNUAL MEETING COMMITTEES (Cont.) 


RELIGIOUS HOUSING 


Catherine F. Emenaker, Chairman 
Loyola University of Los Angeles 


Kathleen Guiremand 
Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles 


TOURS 


Clarence R. Bergland, Chairman 
Long Beach State College 


W. H. Charlton........ te at LEC ...University of Miami 
Robert M. Price ...........Long Beach State College 
Don Scherer.......... 4 Indiana University 


Katherine L. Walker 
University of California at Los Angeles 


BANQUET 


Elizabeth Hanes, Chairman 
California Institute of Technology 


BARBAGO SATINBITONG. ooo. ecescccencacetentcceceectcnens eas Pomona College 


Mary Jane Learnard................ City College of San Francisco 


PUBLICITY AND PROMOTION 


Carmelita B. Stanley, Chairman 
University of California at Los Angeles 


— f: Blalock........:. ; ..........University of Florida 
F. Philler Curtis........ Lo vsssstseeMenlo College 
Edward F. Little... aes Harvey Mudd College 
Howard B. Shontz..... University of California, Davis 
Hazel Snoke..... ae Mount San Antonio College 
Elmer Wagnev......... _-w---.---.9tanford University 
Charles H. Walker. be Florida State University 
EXHIBITS 
John B. Weldon, Chairman................ Pasadena City College 
Mrs. Nadyne Bowen.....University of Texas, Dental Branch 
Floyd Hoover... .......University of Nebraska 
John Mostert............... .........Moody Bible Institute 
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ANNUAL MEETING COMMITTEES (Cont.) 


CONFERENCE NEWS 


Howard W. Patmore, Chairman 
University of Southern California 


Lewis F. Blalock University of Florida 
Kathleen Guiremand ieee Immaculate Heart College 
Carl E. McConnell Glendale College 
Ray F. Marsh Los Angeles State College 
Esther N. Mertins University of Redlands 
Robert J. Ryan Los Angeles City College 
Ludene Slatton.... Pepperdine College 


SECRETARIAL AND MIMEOGRAPH 


Robert J. Ryan, Chairman ..Los Angeles City College 
Walter S. Hertzog, Jr East Los Angeles College 
Ray F. Marsh 
Los Angeles State College of Applied Arts and 
Sciences 
John K. Wells 


Office of the Superintendent of Schools of Los 
Angeles, Junior College Division 


George S. Witt 
Metropolitan College of Business, Los Angeles 


MARSHALL 
E. M. McCracken University of Miami 








Exhibits 


The exhibits, located in the WILSHIRE ROOM, consti- 
tute an important part of our Annual Meeting. They pro- 
vide each member an opportunity to view the latest in 
office equipment, supplies, and procedures. Whether your 
function be admissions, records, or registration, you will 
find something in the exhibits area that should enable 
your office to perform more efficiently or economically 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORP 
1200 Babbitt Road 
Cleveland 17, Ohio 
Donald E. Davis, Special Representative 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER 
2323 North Pulaski Road 
Chicago, Illinois 
Otto Schulz, President 


DEK PROCESSES, INC 

1829 East Creighton 

Tort Wayne, Indiana 
Nicholas Lichton, Secretary 


EDUCATIONAL TESTING SERVICE 
4640 Hollywood Boulevard 
Los Angeles 27, California 
Robert E. Lambert, Asst. to the Director, Adv. Serv 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
2404 West Seventh Street 
Los Angeles 57, California 
Joseph B. Irwin, Exhibit District 


GREAT BOOKS OF THE WESTERN WORLD 
3806 Beverly Boulevard 
Los Angeles 4, California 
S. R. Wallis, Exhibit Manager 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
590 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, New York 
F. J. Mischo, Asst. Mgr. Display and Exhibit Dept. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
555 Mitchell Street 
Orange, New Jersey 
P. J. Scully, Exhibit Manager 
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EXHIBITS 


PERFECT PHOTO IDENTIFICATION, INC. 
2713 West Touhy Avenue 
Chicago 45, Illinois 
Louis Senescu, President 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
Wanamaker Place, Box 25, Cooper Station 
New York 3, New York 
George M. Easter, Display Advertising Supervisor 


ROYAL McBEE CORPORATION 
Westchester Avenue 
Port Chester, New York 
T. W. Bowman, Exhibit Manager 


STAR ENGRAVING COMPANY 
P.O. Box 1207 
Houston 1, Texas 
Dan Procter, Vice President 


TAB PRODUCTS COMPANY 
995 Market Street 
San Francisco, California 
Harley M. Leete, Manager Business Shows 


UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 
Headquarters, U.S. Marine Corps (Code DPO) 
Head, Radio-TV-Visual Aids Unit 
Washington 25, D. C. 
J. E. Barber, Chairman, Armed Forces Exhibit Com. 


W. M. WELSH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1515 Sedgwick Street 
Chicago 10, Illinois 
A. E. Smedley, Assistant Sales Manager 


E. A. WRIGHT COMPANY 
2545 N. Broad 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
Elwood Hunter, Manager of Sales 
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